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Page 18, last line : The term * Hanifa” occurring in my article on Abd Allah b, Ubaiy in 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, V ol, I. p. 44, is an unauthorized alteration for © Hypocrites,” 


Page I», 
Page 22, 
Page 29, 
P, 232. 
Page 45, 
Page 70, 


» » last paragraph : 


line 8, read Numb. ix, 8, 


rem. 11, read Lehre, 


rem. 92, |. 4, read Tishrin ; ibid, 1, 6, for mem read prenn. 


line 22, read styled, 


line 2; read in xeveral. | 
The prophetsbip of Josef is, at all events, hinted at in Sitra xii, 15, 


' Page 738, line 32, read with narrative. 
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PREFACE. 


The critical atudy of the Qorin has advanced but little since Professor Noldeke, forty 
years ago, published his book which combines learning, acumen, and judgment in rare perfec- 
tion, Its anthority has been 8uch, that many of the most important questions of Qordn 
criticigm were regarded as finally settled in its pages. 


There 1s, I hope, no arrogance in the as8ertion that in matters of regearch no such thing as 
a final decision of every disputable point exists. Each fresh attempt that promises to bring us 
a 8tep nearer the truth, therefore, deserves encouragement. As regards the beginnings of the 
Qordan, it is probable that the trath will never be completely revealed, and the seeker must be 
satisfied with attaining a certain degree of probability. One thing cannot be denied that, 
in 8pite of the splendid efforts of Weil, Noldeke, Sprenger, Sir William Mair, and others, new 
questions and difficulties crop up in the old fields, whilst the most important episodes in the 


' career of the founder of Islam absorb the 8tudent's search-light rather than reflect it. For 


instance, students as well as others, by a kind of tacit agreement, are content to look upon the 
chief factor in the misgionary power of the Arab prophet as a frenzy or nervous affection, 
which assumed the form of fits. The historical evidence for this belief is, however, exceed- 
ingly slender. | 


What is the interest we take in the history of Islim ? If the dawn of a new religion is an 
event\of importance, that of a monotheistic one demands the closest attention. The chief 
questions are whether it aroge 8pontaneously, or whether we can follow up its development 
from its very beginnings. These doubts are only too often eget aside with the phrase : © Islim 
aros8e in the light of history, and its importance for pur recognition of the origin of religion is 
therefore very great.” This 1s, however, a double delusion. Islam 18 not an entirely spontaneons 
growth, and though it came to life in historical times (and in not very remote ones either), the 
cireumstances accompanying its birth are hidden in impenetrable darkness. Of the mass of 
material handed down by professional Moslim makers of history only & very 8mall quantity is 
of any 8cientific yalue, 


Another favourite idea is that the prophetship of Muhammad farnishes us with a reliable 
Image of Biblical prophetism, and allows us to peep into the inner working of their calling. 
'This is true to a certain extent. If we place the characteristie features of both side by side, 
the points' they have in common, as well as the differences, will 800n become apparent. The 
main point is enthugiasm, with which were combined moral courage and self-denial. The first 
difference is that of degree. Whilst with the prophets these qualities remained s8tationary 
during the whole of their careers, they diminished in Muhammad in proportion to his increas- 
ing influence. Biblical prophets had no policy of their own, whilsb Muhammad's attitude 
during the Medinian period of his life was largely political. * Obedience to Allah and His 
Prophet” is the watchword of all tho years, but since the former was only present in abstracto, * 
this meant obedience to the Prophet «lone. And he was very exacting in this matter. Finally, 
in contradiction to his predecegsors he did not trouble about the nature of the means be 
employed, 80 long as they enabled him to achieve his aim, and 1 in goveral cages did he not 
flinch from distorting the truth. 


In spite of all this, Muhammad is a most interesting personage, and probably the mogt 
guitable man his country could have produced for this great monotheistic reaction against a 
decaying paganism. This is the main reason why we 8tudy the work of his life. Wecan do him 
more justice, if we measure him according to the moral standard of higage and country. There is 
absolutely nothing 8uperbuman in him. The important lesson to be derived from Islim -is to 


PREFACE. 


sce how the great teachings of the Bible worked themsel ves through a channel of very ordinary 
clay into a broad and living stream. The Qordn, the text-book of Islam, is in reality nothing 
bat a counterfeit of the Bible. Its chaotic condition 18 1 80me way indicative of its contents. 
It is fall of points not yet nsed for the 8tudy of the life of its author, and of problems as yet 
undizcussed, and which I by no means claim to have exhausted. Future students of the 
{Qin will no doubt nnearth more interesting matter. 


In concluding these brief preliminary remarks I desire' to express my gratitude to the 
authorities of "the British Mnsenm and India Office Libraries for the loan of their books 
and MSS,; to the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society for. the distinction conferred on the 


work by their pnblication of it, and to Prof, T. W. Rbys Davids for the kindly interest he 
took in the 8ame. | 


London, 27th December 1901. H. HIRSCHFELD. 
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UHAPTER 1, 
GrexERar CHARACTER OF THE Qokix. 
| Isx Knaivtx on the miraculous character of the Qorkn — Definitions of Isl\m and Qorin — 
Translations — Muhammed, author, but not editor, of the Qorin — Maxim of «A brogation” — 
Meaning of the term *Arabic Qorin” — Qorkn, the *Speech” of Allih — Transcendental character 


_ of the Qoran — Qoran encourages study — The *seven readings” — Was Muhammed able to write ? 
Note I. — Islim. 


,» TI. — The terms for Logos in the Qorin. 


IA 


6gV.... 


,, JH. — Ibn Eacam on the transcendental character of the Qoran. 


Ibn Khallfn, one of the most mteligent and enlightened critics of the Moslim religion and 
history, defines the Qorin in the following words :— 


«Know that the greatest, the most sublime and best accredited miracle is the noble Qorin which 
was revealed to our Prophet. Miracles, which are contrary to the laws of Nature, do not usually occur 
8imultaneously with a prophet's inspirations, but, as is well known, follow in the wake of his annunciation. 
The Qoran, however, is inspiration given exclusively to Muhammed, and is at the same time a miracle, 
bringing its own credentials, and requiring no external verification as is the case with miracles 
performed by other prophets. No better guarantee can be given than the identity of the test itself with 
the thing tested, and it was this to which the Prophet alluded in the words : © A prophet is only he 
who brings sach signs as are believed in by men, The inspiration granted to me is of such character, 
and I therefore hope that the number of my followers will increase until the Day of Regurrection.” 


«With these words the Prophet wished to convey, that a miracle of 80 maniſest and convincing 


a character, while being revelation, must necexsarily increase the number of True Believers, and this is 
what he terms * Community of Followers.” 


«All this will s8erve to show that the Qoran is of all divine books the only one communicated to 
a prophet by word of mouth, standing as it does with regard to its verbal endowment in contrast to the 
T6r4, the Gospel and other heavenly books, which their prophetic authors received in the form of ideas. 
Then when returning into the state of ordinary life, they expressed those ideas in common language, 
and could therefore not claim any superhuman power. | Our Prophet, like others, received ideas from 
Allah, as we may conclude from many traditions, but he alone rendered Allih's words, when stating 
that the Qorin was communicated to him orally, in the following manner (Qor. Ixxv. -16-17) : *Do 
not move thy tongue thefeby to hasten it, it is for us to collect and discourse on it (the Qorin).” 


*«'These two Ver8es were revealed, because Muhammed used to hasten to imbibe the [new] revela- 
tions for fear of forgetting them, and because he was anxious to know them by heart. Allah then 
spared him that trouble in the revelation (xv. 9): * Verily, we have 8ent down the Reminder, and 
verily we will guard it.” This is what guarding? means, being one of the special characteristics of the 
Qorin, but not as the general public understands the term,? while distorting it from its true meaning. 


«There are many verses which prove that the Qoran was communicated to Muhammed in the 
oral way, 80 that no. one can imitate one Sira. No greater -miracle was vouchsafed to our Prophet 
than the Qorin and the manner in which it attracted the Arabs, and caused them to rally round it. If 
one were to spend all that is on earth, one could not unite their hearts, but Allah has accomplished it, 
and thou wilt find unmistakeably what I wished to establish that the Qoran furnishes irrexsistible 
evidence of the snperiority of our Prophet over others.” 


1 Cf. Sdra xx. 118, | %, Alhafz is commonly interpreted by ©learuipg by heart,” see belop. 
3 Prolegomena, ed. Quatremere, Notes et Extraits, Yol, XVI. p: 171, 899- 
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»v> ""þ Makrnel NEG and in rack a manner that no other human being was or will ever be able 

'*. to boast of a similar privilege. However orthodox such reasoning may sound, there is one important 
item missing which at once shows its author's standpoint with regard to the great question whether the 
Qorin is created or eternal, In the course of the following regearches we sbatl have to consider this 
question which for long has 8tirred the Moslim world to its very depths. 


About one-tenth of the human race style themselves Muhammedans, 7. e., followers of the creed 
that Allah is s unique Being who 8ent Muhammed as the «Seal” or last of the. prophets to invite the 
whole world to believe in Him. The believers in this creed have for many centuries not been confined 

' to. one. people, but comprise children of many nations and races. The cradle of the Muhammedau. 
religion which now bears 80 universal a character, st00d in a small territory in the north-west of the 
Arabian peninsula, called the Hijaz, a province important from the earliest ages as one of the commer- 
cial high roads for the gold and incense trade between South Arabia and the northern countries. 


Considered as a church the Muhammedan religion is called 7s/&ms which means *Perfect 
Submission,” and the Believers are described as Moslims. An originally small number of the Moslims- 
has, in the course of the thirteen centuries of the existence of the creed, grown to a multitude, and is, 
to all appearance, still growing. It requires, therefore, but little knowledge of universal history to 
perceive that the origin and development of Islim must be of unugual significance, and that a 
movement productive of 8nch gigantic results, must be more than accidental, [particularly if we 
consider that it spread even [more rapidly than Christianity. 


A traveller in the east will probably obtain a false conception of the original nature of Islam, 
because its present condition differs materially from that, owing to the many sects into which it has 
been divided, and also to customs and rites influenced by historical, geographical, and ethnographical. 
circumstances. It will be easily understood that a religious system, in the course of many centuries, 
must have departed from its primary simplicity. It is therefore necessary for any one anxious to 
obtain a true idea of the tenets of the Moslim- belief, to 8tudy the history of-its origin, even though 
he have opportunities of watching the daily- life and the performances of religious rites in Moslim 
countries. These tenets are laid down in a book styled the Qorin® which is written in the Arabic 
language. This book, although first revealed to a single individual for the use of a small community. 
now belongs to the world's literature and is translated into numerous other languages. It consists of 

|. one hundred. and fourteen chapters: called Sfras*. which are 80 peculiarly arranged that the longest. 
although not the oldest, stands at the beginning and the shortest at the end. The Moslim church, at 
a very early epoch, adopted this arrangement for political reasons as the official one, and allowed the 
chronological order, as far as could then be ascertained, as well as variations of the text, to fall int6 
oblivion, For historical research the chronological order is, of course, the only one to be taken into 
consideration. Attempts to restore the same were, indeed, initiated shortly after the compilation of the 
+ book had been completed both as regards whole Siras and portions of s8uch, and were continued until 
very recently. Many questions have*been solved by the improved methods of Occidental criticism, but 

more remains obscure, and for many there is little hope of ever finding a satisfactory answer. 


It is, however, evident that the Qorkn represents the Bible of Isl&m. Placing the Qorkn side by 
. ide with the Bible for the sake of finding points of resemblance between both, we 800n see that these 
are limited to the cireumstance that they each form the Holy Writ for large masses of Believers. 


FY 
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* See Note I. at the ou of this chapter. 5 See below, 

5 As to the etymology of sfra the Aral authors have built up a number of theories none of which i 18, however, 
satisfactory (se Itqin, p. 121). This also applies to the suggestion made by Noldeke (and universally adopted), that 
the word 1s identical with Hebr, ghir4k, row”? (Gesch. d. Qor. p. 24). Noldeke has overlooked the fact that the 
Lerm 1s already ned in Meccan revelations, when Muhammed hardly expected to sce any of them put down in a book... 
What could have induced him, then, to use euch a term? Just as the meaning of 8Gra runs parallel to what the 
Jews call 8:3r6k of the Pentateuch, it is als0 a corruption baxed on misreading of the latter; More instances of the 


_— will be dixen below, The question is therefore copnected with the other, whether Muhammed was able 
to re 
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DEFINITIONS OP ISLAM AND QORAN. | 3 
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With regard to the infinitely more complicated questions connected with the Old and New Testaments 
we should expect to be in a more favourable position as concerns the Qorin for reasons which at once [9 
indicate the vast differences between the latter and the Bible. Firstly, the Qorin was entirely EE. = 
composed -in the first half of the seventh eentury "of the present era, and is therefore many centuries > þ 
younger than the latest portions-of the New Testament. Secondly, it has but one author, and the 
whole period of the production of the material of which it was composed scarcely extends over twenty 
years, Thirdly, the collection and compilation of the sundry revelations were made by men who had 
witnessed the first delivery of most of them, and finally the book was -hardly finished when it was 
covered with a mass of explanatory traditions and lengthy commentaries.” 


The conflux of 80 many favourable circumstances should justify us in concluding that hardly any 
critical question dealing with the Qorgn is left open. Unfortunately this is not the case. The ; 
as8istance offered by the explanatory traditions just mentioned keeps within narrow bounds and K- 
does not even satisfy linguistic demands. A large number of them are quite untrustworthy, It is 
therefore gsafest to let the Qorin explain itself,9 and this we will endeayour to do as much 
as possible in_ the follo wing researches, References will, of course, be made occasionally to some of 
the most renowned historical, traditional, and exegetical works illustrative of incidents to which 
many revelations owe their existence, and also to the manner in which prominent Moslim theologians 
interpreted the principal doctrines-laid down in the revelations.* 


It is worthy of notice that the Arabs, taken as a people, were the last Semitic tribe to BIEN 
paganism for the belief in One God, It is, however, not this circumstance which we have 
to discuss here, but rather the reason why this occurred 80 late. The fault certainly did not lie 
in the lack of acquaintance with the monotheistie belief. Arabs had not only for centuries previously 
been continually in contact with monotheists, bat their country became in the course of time more and 
more narrowed in both by Jews and Christians.!19 A lively commercial intercourse existed with the 
Christian inhabitants of Africa, Syria, and even Byzantium. Sundry northern tribes had embraced 
Christianity (probably Nestorian), and fought under the banners of Greek Emperors against the 
Persians. In South Arabia -Christians-werp: to be found as early as in. the sixth century, and. 
Judaigm had even made greater progress through: the conversion of a royal houge. Jews lived 
| i the whole north-west of the peninsula as far as Medina, and the 8urroundings of this city were in 
| the hands of the Jewish clans. Jewish Influence was 80 great in-Medina that many Arab families not 
only accepted this faith but freely intermarried with Jews. Thus .at the beginning of the seventh 
century in the Hijaz, waich here chiefly comes into consideration, only the country aroind Mecca 
where no Jews and very few Christians existed — these few moreover living in very humble positions 
— was kept free from the influence of followers of monotheistic beliefs. | 


Meanwhile the reverence for the national deities was already on the wane everywhere in Arabia, 
Mecca included. In places with a settled population of agriculturists or growers of palm-trees one of 
the two monotheistic forms of belief was predominant. The spiritual tension produced in many minds 
by the decay of the old faith found in those places a 80latium either in Judaigm or Christianity which 
goes far to explain why Islim was slow in taking root there, The-state of things in Mecca was. 
however, different. Open intrugion of alien views of belief was not tolerated in this city. for yarious 
reasons. Spontaneous restoration of the equilibrium was, therefore, not to be expected in a place 
which sheltered the ancient national ganctuary of the Ka'ba, which not only gave it a theocratic 
predominance over a large ares, but was also 8a veritable source of material gain. For these reagons 


th 


1 Ttq. 908 899. gives « elassification of the oldesh commentators, beginning with Mubammed's own friends and 
their successors, Ibid. 918 to 964, 8ee traditions on explanatory remarks handed down on behalf of Muhammed 5s 
himself. In many cases Al Suydvti enters into a criticism of these annotations. | 

s See Sprenger, Das Lebene u. d. Lehr d. Muk,”s I. p. xiii. 

9 Itq. 898, propatoutcs of the exegesis of the Qorkn, which necessitates the —_— with fifteen different 
 $ubjects. 

10 See the verses in I, Hish. p. 293; Wellhbangen, Reste, 204 os P. 238, a PRIN: a 
1 See Rev. Et. J, vii. p. 169 899. 
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_the crigis was bound to occur here, In other ow, as in TAif and in the degert, religious matlers 
were treated with 80 much indifference, that no excitement whatever was cauged. 


| The Arabs all round had thus been familiar with Judaigm and Christianity for a long time. 
Nevertheless, the progress made by these forms of belief was but slow and intermittent, and the reasons 
for this are obvious. Both creeds were anything but compatible with the condition of life in Arabia. 
For travelling merchants!2? and much more for starving Bedouins the Jewish dietary laws and Day 
of Rest were not acceptable, and the moral code of the Bible stood in sharp contrast to licentious 
habits against which there was no heathen prohibition.!3 Fof some of these reasons it proved difficult 
enough to gain many tribes even for Isl&m. The Christian Church, on the other hand, was split up in 


$0 many 8ects, each stamping the other as heretics, that their quarrels were for an. outsider as' unat- 


tractive as their principles unintelligible. I doubt whether the converted Arab families and tribes 
mentioned above had ever become Jews or Christians from conviction. The proof is that it afterwards 
required but little inducement to make them forsake either faith for that of a national prophet who 
combined a simple creed with a plain ritual, and whilst taking into consideration the nature of the 
country and some of the gacred traditions of their forefathers, promised them tempting rewards in the 
life hereafter. | 


To gain a knowledge of Islim, a study of the Qoran im the original or in a good translation 
$8hould be 8ufficient, as all that is necessary for the comprehension of its fundamental principles is 
contained in that. Here, however, we encounter a great difficulty, Strictly peaking, the Qorin can 
only claim to be a child of Arabic literature through the language in which it is written. Although 
Arabic may be regarded as the most guccessfully investigated of all Semitic tongues, yet its 8ubstance 
and its poetic forms in particular in the Prophet's time present serious difficulties. If we omit 
northern and 8outhern Arabic inscriptions, coherent pieces in prose dating irom the pre-Islamic epoch 
do not exist. Other literary monuments, vz., 8ongs, lived in the mouths of the people. The Qoran is 
written neither in poetry — in which the prosody and standard practices assist the interpretation — 
nor in prose. The Prophet could neither detach himself wholely from the custom of speaking in 
chromatic verses,4 nor did he at once 8ucceed in discoursing in calm oratory. He chose a new theme, 
The Qoran does not praise love, woman, combat, sword, steed, or camel, but a stern and awful Being 
invisible and indescribable. Thus the Qoran appeared 80 foreign to everything with which Arabic 
thought was familiar, that the ordinary vernacular was inadequate to express all these new ideas, 


To study the Qoran, therefore, a totally different course must be pursued from that which would be. 


taken for the comprehension of a poem. Dictionary and grammar will in most cases be of assistance 
in making a literal translation, but must fail to disclose the spirit which pervades the book. When 
discussing the very cldest revelation we shall have an opportunity of seeing how the. firs: breath of 
Islam has been misinterpreted by wrong translation. It is the knowledge of the original sources that 
can alone throw. a light on what often appears at first obscure and meaningless: One of the principal 
difficulties before us is therefore to ascertain, whether an idea or an expres#10n was Muhammed's 
spiritual property or borrowed from elsewhere, how he learnt it, and to what extent it was altered to 
8uit his purposes. 


"There is no lack of translations of the Qoran, many of which have been made by very able 
scholars.15 None, however, can claim anything like perfection, and if we must for ever abandon the 


et 


12 A] Jahiz (died 255 UN.) explains on this basis the name of the Qoreish (cod. Brit. Mus. Or. 3138, fol. 267) as 


**derired from trading and profiting (EIFTY ly 5 ') ; this is their grandest title and their poblest parentage 
which Allah has extolled in His Book.” See also Tatari, p. 1103 to 4, — Al Baihaqi (fol. 25) brings a tradition gn 
behalf of Ibn Abbifs, according to which Qorcisk is derived from a 8ea monster called algarsh, See also Caussin de 
Perceval, Eg8a, I. p. 231 (I. Hish), | 

18 See Noldeke, Beifraege Zur Kenntniss, etc. p. 183 899, Die Beduinen als Betriger vhrer EP. 

16 See below, 

15 T only mention the two latest translations which mark a great progress in this field. The best English one is 
E. H, Palmer's (Sacred Books of the East, Vols, VI. and IX.) with an excellent introduction, I have frequently 
followed this traunslation, but marked places in which I disagree with it. The palm, however, belongs to Fr, Rickert's 
(pesthumous) German version : Der Koran in Auswakl iibersetzt ed, A, Miiller, This trauslation is hard to beats 
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hope of obtaining a version in which all the mysteries of the book should be explained, the fault lies 
with the author alone. In the first place we are not able to gange the real signification of-many words 
in use at that time, and which have been embodied in the Qorin. Secondly, our knowledge of the 
language does not enable us to grasp all the idioms of an orator who purposely used uncommon as 
well as foreign words, and who also changed the meanings of Arabic words or of snch differing in 
dialect. 

Under these circumstances it is not astonishing that the manifold difficulties repel rather than 
encourage the study of the Qoran, especially as 'it is monotonous to read in spite of its bombastic 
rhetoric. The later and longer chapters in particular are indescribably tedious, and offer a hard task 
even to the most enthusiastic 8tudent. This is no doubt the reason- why researches into the Qoran are 
at present more than duly supplanted by other branches of Arabic literature. Yet there is much to 
be done in this field. The sources, in particular, from which Muhammed drew, have not yet all been 
discovered. Only by investigation will it be possible to understand, how an intelligent man with a 
training gained autodidactically and by stealth, was able to create from the fragments of older creeds 
not only a new one, but also to endow it yi any features*of a universal religion. It is the 
monotheistic basis which g8ecures a prolonged Cexistence to the frail building in spite of many 
prophecies to the contrary. Never has a people been led more rapidly to civilization, guch as it was, 
than were the Arabs through Islam. We are not a little indebted to them for the pregervation and 
interpretation of some of the treasures of Hellenic wisdom, but it is very doubtfnl, whether the Arabs 
would ever have trodden the paths of science, had they not been forced to do 80 by the Qorin. 


Although Muhammed is the author of the Qoran he did not leave it to his diseiples in the form 
of a book, but in fragments of various lengths on all kinds of writing material. Now the question 
arises whether he was prevented by death from compiling the revelations into a book, or whether 
he purposely omitted to do s0, preferring to entrust them to the piety and memory of the faithful. The 
latter appears more probable for several reagons. 'The amount of the revelations themgelves are 
80 frequently styled *Book” in the Qoran that Muhammed seems to have deemed any 8pecial 
arrangement superfluous, and he took no steps to engnre 8uch being made when he felt his death 
approaching.16 A more important reason was Mubammed's wish to. leave himgelf freedom to alter or 
gUPPTessS verses Which became unsuited to changing circumstances. The advisability of s8uch procedure 
must — and this is a most striking proof of the systematic manner._jn which Muhammed acted from 
the outset — have dawned upon him at a very early epoch, as even ha of the first revelations he 
inserted a clauge alluding to words which Allah might have cauged him to forget.!? Now this may 
appear mere cant, if nothing worse, particularly as Muhammed on two other occasions endeavoured 
to justify his action by special revelations (Q. xvi. 103 ; ii. 100). Yet if looked at more closely, 
the liberty which the Prophet reserved to himself of abrogating some revelations in favour of others 
is 80 Closely connected with one of the fundamental principles of Islam, that Believers must regard it 
as & divine institution. The ritual of the Moslim church, following the example of the Christians 
(e. g., S. Matth. xv. 11), is. built upon the rules of abrogating and reforming 8uch laws and customs 
practised by Jews, Christians, and pagan Arabs, as either favoured pagan interests, or were incompa- 
tible with the life in Arabia, Of those primarily retained to assist in forming a ritual, many were 
also eventually abrogated and, from political motives, replaced by others, Muhammed being ignorant 
of the differences between Biblical precepts and. rites, or customs of Rabbinical origin. The explang- 
tions Moglim theologians offer for such meagures is simply this, that Allah, when giving precepts to 


because it gives everything the general reader requires, and in the most attractive form. The notes attached to it 
form a valuable appendix. For more critical purposes the Qorin will always have to be read in the original. 
16 See the well known tradition Shakrast, p. 11. 


WS. Izxxxvii. 6 (se below Ch. III.); xvi. 103; iti. 100. The POTTER (Al Baghawi) on the last quoted 
pas8age admit that the heathens (Al Beidh. adds: and the Jews) bad said that Muhammed one day commanded a 
thing which he forbade the next day, and commanded the oppagite, Sprenger, III. p. xx xvi., only makes weak- 
ness of memory and negligence on the part of Muhammed's followers responsible for occagional 001883008, bub 
the three verses quoted leave no doubt, that it was done on purpose. - See algo Bokh. X, 46. 
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_ certain _ had already made up bin mind to abrogate the same after a "certain peri0d.1s The 


alleviation of the ancient vendetta!9 by allowing a fine, the zbolishment of the sanctity of the Sabebath, the 
re-irection of the Qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca,” the adoption and subsequent revocation of the 
fast of Azhird,22 are statutes entirely different in origin and gravity, but thus placed on the same 
level. Of the attitude of the Christians towards such theories no account is to be found, but the 
objections of the Jews were set at naught by the contention that they had themselves made alterations 
in the lay, The 8ubstitution of certain Qoranic verses for others better suited to the circumstances 
was therefore warranted to some extent by precedent, When reproaching the Jews for altering their 


law, Muhammed overlooked the fact that this had been done on the basis of tradition with a tendency 


to make the ritual, if anything, more strict rather than otherwise, while his own nas&{h was chiefly 
dictated by reasons of policy or unforeseen events. At any rate an acquaintance with the rules of 
abrogation is incumbent on every Moslim, as it forms a special branch of Qoranic lore. 


When the Prophet died the possibility of change in the revelations ceased, and the Moslims 


were confronted with the necessity of uniting in one volume all they could collect either from the 


fragments mentioned above. or frem their own recollections. When they had accomplished this 
they found themselves in possession of a tangible Testament — a guide for future generations. The 
Qorin was the Palladium which accompanied the armies, and it is only necessary to recall the role it 


played in the battle of Siftin (A. H. 37) between the Khalif Aliy and Mudwiya, the governor of Syria, 


to recognize its importance. Although the appeal of the latter to the sacred book was vague, and 
contributed but Jittle to the settlement of the quarrel between the Commander of the Faithful and his 
lieutenant, which was persqnal rather than religious, the mere aspect of the Book was sufficient to 
compel submission even from the head of the state.23 


The difficulty of interpreting many essential parts of the Qorin was s00n apparent. It was 


written in the vernacular, and frequently styled by the author *Plain Arabic Qorin.”3 This as8urance 


should have been 8upertluous, if the book had been composed in plain Arabic ; yet it is repeated three 
times. In reality much that 1s in it is not Arabic at all, and this does not apply to the vocabulary 
alone, | 


= 'Tbn alNahbis (died 338 H.), - gall, . ali SIS fol. 1, introduces his work thus : The- differences between 
abrogation (; Jl) and innovation (owl) consists in the circumstance, that the former restricts people from things 
that had been lawful before, and permits what had been unlawful, with a view to benefit mankind. It was known to 
All&h already-at the time of command that He would abrogate it after a certain period. Such was the case with the 


alteration of the Qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca, further with Qor. Iviii, 18, with the law of Sabbath, which was 
not binding for other nations. — Very minutely and (as Noldeke has already remarked), in an exaggerating manner, 


the subject of naskk is discussed in liqan (pp. 514 to 527). Al Suy iti distinguishes five questions with seyeral 8ub- * 


divisous, and als0 mentions the protest of the Jews against it on the ground of its being a bad& (p. 515), Similar 
are the remarks of Ibn Hazm-on the same subject nat and (ed. Bulaq 1301 together with the | yak of Jalilain) 


II. p..169: The naskh asxumed the character of divine law, as-among some branches of Adam's descendants it was 
considered lawful for a man to marry his sister, and besides this, working on Sabbath was forbidden, but this law i iS 
now abrogated by Islim,” | 

19 Qor. ii. 178-175. | 20 Qor, 11. 138-9; vy. 98, 

21 Ttqan, 515; 523; Muslim, I, p. $10 8g, Urwa describes the A8hiir6 as having been observed by the Qoreish, 
but see Sprenger, III, 53 rem, Muslim, ibid. corrects the statement just mentioned saying that the Ashiri was a day 
reyerentially kept by the Jews (with another Tsnid see Bokh. ed. Krehl I. 472). According to Tabari p. 1287, who 
mentions no authorities, the Jews celebrated it fin remembrance of the exodus from Egypt.” Another instance of 


 abrogation with regard to fasting ee Qor, 13. 180 89., and Muslim, ibid. p. 315. 


22 See Weil, Geschickte der Chalifen, I. p. 227. 
23 Not until the narrative period (86 ch. V.,), but then rather frequently. The oldest passage is xxvi. 195, 
The phrase occurs particularly often at the beginning of Svrds, e. g., xliii. 1; xli. 2, 44; xii. 2; xlii. 5, etc, 


8. xiij. 37 Te ) z© Sa , The definition of Al Ashari (Kit. al Luma', Cf. Spitta, Al As8hari, p. 86) p. 126 with regard to 


Qor, xxxix. 29. — las gall bel q Ly Th wry bs ) y© V | g3 © in the undistorted language of the uulearned 


mass”” is orthodox rather than critical. See lab Itq. pp. 281, 315. The commentaries furnish innumerable cages of 
the contrary. 
MN [tq. p, 310. 
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If the revelations were delivered in «plain Arabic,” and yet many of them remained unintelli- 


gible, this was evidently deigned as a further proof of their divine origin. The dogmatic portions in 


particular continued obscure, owing chiefly to the large number of foreign words and new meanings 
pressed into 8ervice, In many cases sayings, actions; customs, decisions, and even the silence of Muham- 
med were quoted to suit emergencies, and in this way arose the traditional supplement of the Qorin 
which is called Sunna, and which is regarded as authoritative by the majority of the Moslim world. 


Political differences, combined with the formation of religious sects, were productive of views. 


which disagreed even on ſundamental doctrines. The following will serve as an instance. In one of the 
earliest revelations (Ixxxv. 21) Muhammed speaks of the *Noble Qorin on a well preserved tablet.” 
Theological controversies arose in connection with this sentence, and one of the most important dealt 
with the question: was the Qoran created, or was it [an] eternal [attribute]? The orthodox school 
maintained the latter theory, whilst a class of men with philosophical training — the Mu'tazilites — 
came to the conclusion that besides Allah no other eternal Being could exist. They therefore declared 
the Qoran to be created. This, of course, caused a great stir among those who held that the divine cha- 
racter of the Qorin was impaired by such a theory, and with the aid of the official authorities the 
latter party ultimately remained victorious. How the 8upporters of the dogma »of the non-creation of 
the Qorin came to form their theory is well illustrated by. an abstract from one of the most popular 
manuals of Sunnite beliefs, and is as follows*® : And He whose Highness is great speaks, with 
one Speech??; this is an attribute | to Him] from eternity; 1t has nothing to do with letters and sounds. 
It is [further] an attribute which repudiates silence and bane whilst Allih the most High speaks with 
it commanding, prohibiting and narrating; and the Qoran is the Speech of Allah not created,?3 whilst 
written in our Copies, preserved in our hearts,9 and recited% with our tongues, heard with our ears, 
and is not a | transient] state in this | attribute ].” — It is easy to perceive the difficulty experienced in 
trying to demonstrate-philosophically what had already been laid down dogmatically. The Qoran is 
the Speech of Alldh, and this Speech is 80 closely connected with His nature that to declare it an item 
of creation and consequently perishable seemed to the orthodox school to clash with very exsential 
doctrines of the Qorin which repeatedly asserts the *truth” and *perfection” of the Speech of Allah.3! 


What makes the dogma of the eternity of the Qorin remarkable-is that Abul Hasan Al Ashb'ari, 
the man who may be called its father (died 324 H. in Baghdad), after having been an ardent follower 
of the Mu'tazilite school, suddenly changed his attitude, and adopted the opposite view.32 This cir- 
cumstance as well as the general victory this theory subsequently gained through Al Ghazali,3 the 
greatest genius of Moslim scholastics, shows that it would be rash to-stamp the dogma of the non- 
creation of the Qorin as a mere fad of orthodoxy. In reality there is very little religious feeling 


26 ,z92a40 Cf. Sprenger, II. p, 352, rem. 2, 


26 Najm*'uddin Abu Hafs Omar b. Muhammed al Nasafi (1088-1142) ed, W. Cureton, London, 1842, p. 2. The 
treatise has been translated into English by Prof, Macdonald in the American Journ. of Semit. Languages and 
Lit, Vol. XIL. p. 111 899. 

27 Not *'word”” as generally translated, which is rather Biblical. Cf. . 8, See also note II, Al 
Nazafi's follows here the Asharite doctrine which is vigorously combated by By SE Al Milal, f, 151*®, 


28 In order to prevent misunderstandings Sa'd alDin Al Taftazipi (died 721 H.), the commentator of Al Nazafi's 
work, explains this as follows (fol. 23%): According to the teachings of the Doctors the Qorkn follows the Speech 
of Allih, It is to be said © the Qorin is the Speech of Allih which (the latter) is not created,” but it must not be 8aid 
*the Qorin (itself) is not created,” lest some one might too hastily think that the transport of the Qorkn into 80unds 
and letters is without beginning, as the school of Hanbal (founder of the most reactionary of the four high schools) 
as8umes . . . , He who says that the Speech (of Allah) is created, negatives Allah the A lmighty, 


29 With this the words of Ibn Khaldun (p. 2) must be contrasted. Al Ispahfni in his Kitdh Mulddarat al' adbir 


(fol. 315%®) says that Omar gave hundred Dindrs to oyery one who knew the Qorfn by heart, 
& Lond 


39 Prof. Maedouald translates : *frepeated”” which would be I yo ; in Arabic; Al Taftazini has, however, | 3,50 


* read,” which is not only much more appropriate, but belongs to the rook of oy Still better would be you 
*onfesged.”” : 
31 Qor. vii. 133; xi, 120; x. 36; xl, 6. 32 See Kremer, Gegchickte der herrgch, 1d. pp. 35 and 128, 
8 Ibid, p. 45, Al Ghazali Aqtda ; cf, Iljam, p, 43. 
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in is ab-all, but it is the result of s0 one-sided and exaggerated a development of the monotheistic idea, 
that it all but touches the other extreme. Neither is the identification — according to the Axharite 
doctrine the juztaposition — of the Speech of Allah the 8pontaneous outgrowth of Islim. On the con- 
trary it actually departs from the pure monotheism as preached by Mubammed, and is indeed nothing 
more 0r less than the transplantation of the idea of the Logos, which in the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era cauged 80 much bitter strife within the Church, on Islamic soil. It is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that Muhammed should have become acquainted with it both in the Jewish and 
Christian interpretations. By introducing it in the Qorin under not less than three names% he 
has shown distinctly how to deal with a bypostasis of the divinity which appeared desirable enough 


to be introduced as & 8piritual constituent of his theology whilst, being buk a tool in the hand of Allah, 
it could be accorded the rank of a created being. 


As a consequence of the exalted origin of the Qorin, Moslim theology has developed the theory of 
the T*jaz, viz., the esoteric quality of the Qorin to exclude any other being beside Muhammed from being 
favoured with the power of producing a similar book or even part of it. The theory rests on a series 
of revelations in which unbelievers both in Mecca and Medina are challenged to show ten or even one S'tira 
like Muhammed's. Since the 744z of the Qoran is not dependant on the question of its being created 
or not, all classes of believers hold it as an inviolable dogma, only differing in minor points.3s Myu- 
hammed could safely defy Arabs all round as well as Jews and Christians in Medina and elsewhere to 
try and preach in exactly the same manner as he, because every would-be imitator was bound to lack 
either the knowledge or the faculty, or the audacity of mixing up truth with fiction, or the pathos, 
or was unwilling to acknowledge the conditions upon which the inspiration was. baged. The Qorin 
could as little be imitated as Muhammed's individuality which gave it its stamp. He was 80 conscious 
of this fact that he could boast (S. xvii. 90) : Say, if mankind and jinn united together to bring 
the like of this Qoran, they could not bring the like, thongh they should back each other up.” The 
more of the Qorkn existed, the less fear there was of its being copied, and Muhammed dared therefore, 
when in Medina, to taunt the Jews with their inability to produce anything 8imilar.38 The Qoran 
is unapproachable as regards convincing power, eloquence, and even composition,® and this 18 in 
80 far of great importance for Islam in genera], as it afforded Muhammed the means of pluming himself 
with a miracle which otherwise was denied to him. A cle was the one great desire of his life, and 
the assurTance that the Qoran is a miracle, is repeated nauseam through nearly the whole book. 
Tradition has, it is true, collected a large number of other miracles periormed by Muhammed, but 
none equals the greatest which is the Qorkn itself. 


The exalted character of the Qoran — very minutely degcribed in the great collections of 
traditions as well as in other works under the special title *High Qualities of the Qorin” — received 
its ecclesiasticsl interpretation in various practical regulations, which not only embrace the manner in 
which the book is to be treated for liturgical purposes, but extend also over the handling of the copies. 
A tangible basis for 8uch regulations was given by the Prophet himgelf in the words (S. Ivi. 7 wh : 
**Behold it is a noble Qorin (77) on a well preserved tablet (78), none but the pure may touch it.” 
Although Mubammed only used these expressions metaphorically, $he doctrine of the church took 
them literally and prohibited persons from touching a copy of the Qorin otherwise than in a state of 


3% See Note II. 


3 See Note III. and above the concluding paragraph in the abstract from Ibn Khaldiin's Prolegomena. The 
various theories on the nature and branches of the 1'jiz are broadly diszeussed 1tz. pp. 628 and 744 299. 


8 Noldeke, Q. p. 44, overlooks the fact that Muhammed addressed himself also to the Jews who ridiculed the 
Qorin from other points of view than the pagan Arabs did. 


37 Note Al Ash'ari's, cf. Shahrast, p. 75, and Ibn Hazm, 1, c. | 

*% Mosl, ii. 204 89. Ibn H. fol. 1220; of I, Khald. ibid. p. 169, on the nature of the miracle. The Arabic term 
for the s8ame oe I) is a participle active fem. of the zame root and conjugation, of which 5 law® [ 18 the infi- 
nitive.. The word does not occur, however, in the Qorin, To what extent 5 and 3s | appeared to outsiders 


as chief dogmas of Islim, is shown in Jeh\ida Hallevi's Kit, Alkkhazori, I. par. 5. The Moslim Doctor who Speaks | 
there, expounds his faith from the Mu'tazilite point of view (800 ed, Hirschfeld, p. 12). 
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ritoal purity.a 3% The writings and wi of the Qorin are likewige regulated by strict rules. — 
According to the - Qorkn (lxxiii, 4) the reading is to be performed in a chanting manner and a 
tradition which is, however, not well founded, gives Mubammed's advice to read it with the 746 
(7.e., grammatical terminations®?). To carry the Qorin into an enemy's country,® is trictly forbidden ; 
likewise to 8ell it to an infide].44 | 


We must not be 8urpriged to find the Qorkn regarded as the fonntain-head of all the sciences.s* 


Every 8ubject connected with heaven or earth, human life, commerce and various trades are 


occasionally touched upon,%® and this gave rise to the production of numerons monographs forming 
commentaries on parts of the holy book. In this way the Qoran was responsible for great discussions, 
and to it was also indirectly due the marvellous development of all branches of science” in the Moslim 
world. — This again not only affected the Arabs but also induced Jewish philosophers®? to treat 
metaphysical and religions questions after Arab methods. Finally, the way in which Christian 
scholasticiem was fertilized by Arabian theosophy need not be further discussed, 


Spiritual activity once aroused within the Islamic bounds, was not confined to theological specu- 
lations alone. Acquaintance with the philosophical, mathematical,4 astronomica] and medical writings 
of the Greeks, led to the pursuance of these studies. In the descriptive revelations® Muhammed 
repeatedly calls attention to the movements of the heavenly bodies, as parts of the miracles of AllahS0 
torced into the gervice of man% and therefore not to be worshipped.32 How 8uccessfully Moslem 
peoples of all races pursued the study of astronomy is shown by the fact that for centuries they 
were its principal supporters. Even now many Arabic names of stars and technical terms are in use. 
Medieval astronomers in Europe were pupils of the A cabs, and the lass Muhammedan astronomer, 
who was at the 8ame time one of the greatest,3? only died about twenty years before the birth of 
Copernicus, 


In the same manner the Qorin gave an impetus to medical stadies% and recommended the 
contemplation and study of Natare im general.55 The very necessity for'a better nnderstanding of 
the Qorin itself impelled Moslems and particularly those who were not natives of Arabia to study its 
language.*S Renan® has shown that the beginning of linguistic research among the Arabs was 
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59 Mu'attf, P. 67. Cf. Goldziher, Zahirvten, p. 52. « Al Nawawi, Tibydn, p, 272. a 7b4d. 112. 

«2 A] Baibaqi from Abu Hureira in ( F oor by Al Ushmiini, p. 15; Itq. pp. 266, 879; according to Al 
I8fahini, fol. 813%9. Abu Bakr recommended the same. 

© Mu'attf, p..153; I. Hzm, fol. 182%9, Tibyan, p. 274. « Tibyan, 4bid. | 

« Ttq. 762; cf. 769 83. The three chief sciences are 04a gy 13958 dg I Ca | « Ttq. 768. 


47 A reflex of the dogma of the /} =*| is also visible in medieval Jewish poetry. It seems to be a kind of pro- 
test agaivst the same, though deprived of its ecclesiastical character, if Jewish poets in Moglim Spain, whilst 
adopting Arab forms, boast of their ability to imitate the 8xame in Hebrew ; see Hartizi, Takkemni, Introduction. | 


+ Itq. 767. | © See Ch. VI. 
5 K.g., S. xli- 37. Mubammed denounced those who studied astronomy for other than 8acred purposes. 


Cf. Mishk. xxi. ch. 3, pt. 4. 

81 Thid. 

52 Ttq. 763. Cf. Sprenger, III. 531. To judge from the Qorin, Muhammed's ideas of astronomy were those 
which were current in Arabia at his time, and show at any rate that he did not belong to the unlearned mass, He 
was acquainted with the retrograde movement of the planets (lxxxi. 5-16), He speaks of the zodiac which be calls 
by its Greek name buruj (mvpyor), S. xv. 16; xxy. 62, Of oconstellations he mentions the Scales (lv. 7); of single 
stars the Sirius (**the hairy one”), liji 50, This word is an interesting specimen of popular etymology, but see 
Hommel in Z, D. M, @&. XLV. p. 597. If the name occurs in pre-Islamic poems, this does not warrant its being 
*uralt.” Muhammed further s8peaks of the stations of the moon (x, 5; xxxvi. 39), arranged for the calculation of 
the seagons, The un runs in a sphere prescribed for him, and is occasionally eclipsed (ibid.), According to a tra- 
dition related by Bokh, IIT. $05, Mubammed on the occasion of a total solar eclipse, taid that it did not oause the 
death of any man ; yet he recited special prayers during the eclipse, Muslim, i. 246; Tirmidi. (ed. Cairo, 1292) i. 
110 ; Mishk. iv. ch. 51, Tradition, of course, makes him a great astronomer. According to Al Baihaqi (Itq. 932) 
Kohemmad knew by the aid of Gabriel the names of the stars which Joseph saw in his dream, Cf. J. Q. R, X. 
p. 108. — As to his medical learning ee Ch. VIIL. 

563 Ulugh Beg. 56 Ttq. 767 with reference to Q. xvi. 71, where honey is mentioned as & eines. 

5 See Ch. VI. 6 [tq. 764 89. 1 Higtoire des langues Semitiques, Vol. I. p. 378, 
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due neither to Greek influence nor to that of Syrian Christians. These studies resulted in the 
production of an unrivalled grammatical-and lexicographica] literature as immense as it is minutely 
worked out, and upon which our knowledge of the Arabic language is based. Linguistic pursnits were 
followed by literary pursuits, — Moslim scholars had the good sense not to allow the treasure of songs 
which had come down from pre-Islamic times to fall into oblivion, but collected them reverently and 
accompanied compilations with annotations, most welcome to readers of old poems. Not lees important 
were these endeayours to settle questions connected with the forms from which the poems vere com- 
posed, and they thus produced' a most extensive literature on prosody.3® For many centuries after, 
Arabic prosody furnished the forms in which the best productions of medieval Jewish poetry both in 
Hebrew gnd Arabic® were written. Even in the development of Arabic poetry itself the Qorgn marks 
a very important phase. In pre-Islamic Arabic short ditties were the recognised medium for convey- 
ing public opinion from mouth to mouth. The forms of poetry had become 80 firmly established in 
the minds of the people, that even Islam could not alter them, though it 8ucceeded in reyolutionising 
all elze, As regards the theme of the poems, however, the effect was different. 


When entering upon his mission, Muhammed could not incline favorably towards poetry. Although 
conscious of its beauties, its fictitious character and low moral standard clashed with the stern irvth 
in the revelations of Allih, He also feared the effect of a 8mart epigram on his cause, and this fear 
was eventually justified. 


We can well believe him, when, on behalf of Allah, he says that he was not gifted with poetic 
8kill, neither was 8uch talent proper for him.® $0 little, however, could he detach himself from tra- 
ditional forms,*! that when he firs; commenced his addresses, he scarcely did more than drop the 
metre, . whilst observing various standard rules and above all retaining the rhyme. This last habit in 
particular® eventually caused some dogmatic disquietude, as it did not harmonise with the character 
of the Qoria as 3n eternal attribute. Axsh*tarite opinion declared it unlawful to recognise in the Qorin, 
rhymes in an es8thetic gense, or the 80-termed 8aj*.5 This gave risze to a discussion as to 
which 8aj* 8t00d for its own sake and which did not, but non-Ash*arites only 8saw an embellishment 
of the language. Yet Muhammed did introduce poetic features into the Qorin in the form 
of comparisons, aphorisms, figures of 8peech, and parables,% but this pagsed unnoticed, whilst 
the attention of the faithful was concentrated on the above mentioned theological quibbles. They 
only noticed the 8aj*, because it was easily seen and very familiar to them. Some anxious ones feared 
that it might impair the az, 8ince. it could be imitated. The 8aj*, moreover, was the form in which 
the pagan augurs rendered their oracles.* Muhammed himself is 8aid to have deprecated the 
practice in the maxim : ©*(This is) more 8aj*-like than the 8aj* of the augurs”” (or some poetry is like 
magic).%6 It is not in the least gurprising, therefore, that when the Meccans heard him make uge of 
the 8ame form of speech, they took him for an ordinary augur or a poet endowed with little talent 
and & peculiar madness of his own, He was naturally incensed at being styled a poet, and thus 
placed on a level with augurs and bards, who sang of foolish and profane things. He protested 
energetically against these insinuations, declaring that he was neither a poet nor mad. When 


D — 


6 See Brockelmann, Geechichte dar Arab, Literatur, p. 100 899. 

Apart from the poems composed by Arab Jews before and at the period of Islim, many were written in 
Arabic by later Jewish poets. The Jews in all Arabic speaking countries have composed innumerable liturgical 
poems in the vernacular as late as the 17th century. | 

8 gee Qor. xxxVi. 69 and the commentaries, and Noldeke, ibid. p. 28 899. Tradition attributes two verses to 
Muhammed which he is 8aid to have composed in a battle when his toe was slightly wounded, as follows :— 

| Thou art but a toe that bleeds | 

\ And thou didst suffer in the fight of Allah. — Mishk. ii. p. 401. : 
According to other traditions he praised the poems of Labid, whom he nevertheless condemned to: bell, He is 8aid 
to have been very partial to the verses of Omayya b, abi-lSalt. Traditions on the snbject are collected by 
Sprenger, I. 110 899, 
a F.g., 59) 9 * let me.” 5. lxxiii. 11 ; lxxiv. 11; lxviii. 44. See Ch. INI. 


5 On tho influence of the rbyme on the composition of revelations 8ee Noldeke, ib, p, 30. 
6% Itq. 695 89. ﬆ See Ch, VIII 6_Itq. 697, 
6 Mighk. ji. 422. 67 See Ch, IIL, To 
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he had acquired 8ome gecular power, FTA and could count amoug the believers a poet 
although not an eminent one, he was wise enough not only to abstain from reviling 8uch bards, but to 
employ their talents on his own behalf, He provided new themes for them, which by their novelty 
contrasted favorably with the worn out burdens of the heathen songs, although lacking their grace and 
charm. They impressed many by their moral sentiments, rather than by their artistic merits, but as 
they appeared at an opportune moment, the effect was congiderable. Moslim traditionists relate a 
good deal about poetic competitions which took place, and from which, of course, the Muhammedan 
bards emerged victorious. Although digcretion must be uged in dealing with these reports, yet it 1s 
quite intelligible that elegant verses on hackneyed themes might be supplanted by others less graceful, 

but composed for the glorification of Allah, and real or imaginary eelf-sacrifice in the service of his 
- prophet. Their strength lay in their idealism, though the proportion of this may have been but small, 


Muhammed thus inaugurated a new era in the songs of the Arabs, and became indirectly tho 
father of Arabic sacred poetry, which boasts of more than a few fine compositions. Great and 8mall 
events, which concerned the Moslim community, were immortaliged in verse, and although not all of 
these are authentic or of great poetic value, they have no slight claim on our interest. Entire phrases 
are borrowed from the Qorin. This being the case not only in the verses of Ka'b b. Zubeir® and the 
Medinian Hassan b. Thabit® and many others'0 but even in the celebrated and glowing panegyric the 
. «Barda” of AlBusiri,”! written 8ix hundred years afterwards. The following few quotations from this 
poem 8how how thoronghly it is impregnated with the spirit as well as with the language of the Qorgn : 


«How many an impetuous opponent in dispute about Muhammed have the words of Allah 
overpowered, and how many an ardent litigant has been convinced by his evidence. 
Regard as satisfactory gigns? that the Ignorant at the time of universal nescience”* 
pos8essed knowledge, and also that he acquired education in the desolate age, 
I have devoted to him this poem of praise in the hope of obtaining forgiveness for the sins 
of a life spent in writing s80ngs and courting the great.” 


Although the Moslim liturgy, in contradistinction to the Jewish and Christian prayers, did nok 
lend itself to the chanting of songs during service,”4 the Burda is looked upon as inspired by the 
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8 The famous poem styled after its beginning ylaus dl has frequently been printed, lastly in Noldeke- Miiller, 
Delectus, p. 110. Cf. Brockelmann, 1. c, p. 39. 

6 The best part of the polemical poetry of early Islim was attributed to Hassin, who was made its chief 
representative, although many poems handed down under his name are of doubtful authenticity, I reproduce ons 
of these poems in translation, because its language is in 8uch close touch with the diction of the later portions of 
the Qorin, that Hazsin, provided he is the author, could only have composed it in his declining years, The gong 
runs as follows (Diwan, ed. Tunis, p. 283) ;— 


He (Allah) has crowned him with glory in order to exalt him ; yea, the Occupant of the Throne is praised, 
but this one is extolled (Muhammed). | 


A prophet is come to us after we had lost hope in the long absence of messengers, wWhilst idols were 
worshipped on earth, Z 


He is a brilliant, guiding light, and shines like a polished sword from India. 

He has warned us against the fire of hell, and has promiged paradise, and taught us [the doctrines of] Isglim 
now we praise Allah. 

And thou art the God of creation, my Lord and Creator ; this I will declare as long as I live among men. 

Thou art extolled, Lord of mankind, aboye the praise of thoze who worship other gods beside thee; 
thou art the highest and most revered. 

Thy nature is benevolence, and omnipotence, to thee we pray fcr guidance and thee we 8erve. 


For Allah's recompense, for every one who adores Him alone, is the shelter of Paradise where he hall 
live eternally, d 


The last verse but one contains an almost literal quotation from Q. i. 4. — A versification of the tenets of Islim 


by 'Muh, b. Al Hasan Al Shaibani (died 189 H,) is without poetic value, The work exists in numerous MSS, and 
has been printed, Cairo, 1868. 


70 See Delectus, pp. 3, 4, 18 84., 51 89., etc. 71 Ed. Rablfs, Vienna, 1860, yy. 188-140 (p, 16-17). 


72 Cf. chapters IV. to VI, 73 On the term jdhiliyya 8ee Goldaiher, Muhammadan. Studien, p. 219 9. . 


74 See Saldh Al Mu'min by Al Hafiz Taqt aldin Mub b. Taj aldin fol. 270: *What is told of the Prophet's 


objection to rhymed prayers.” As to the prohibition to regard the —— as work of poetry even with respect to 
84) ©, 820 Itg. £95 89. 
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Prophet himself, and the reading of it is recommended as a means of salyation. This naturally 
applies with even more force to the study of the Qorin itself, whilst to copy it or to write a com- 
mentary on it, is, according to orthodox tradition, a sure passport to Paradise. The religious motive 
coupled with the necessity of clearly understanding the Qoran proved an important factor in the 
development of an immense literature treating of every imaginable point connected with it. Besides 
commentaries on the whole book or portions of it, representing every 8hade of theological or 
gectarian doctrine, there 'exist glossaries, works on orthography, and on the art of writing and reading 
"= the Qorin. In one of the earliest revelations,** Muhammed is told that ease should be granted 
| to him.7% From the expression used for this word (nuyassiruka) the title of a work is derived, which 
is 8tyled «Book of facilitating the cogvizance of the 8even faghions of reading the Qorin” by Abdi 
Omar Othmin Al Dani.” The Qoran was supposed to have been revealed in the dialect of the clan 
of the Qoreish of which Muhammed was a member ; yet believers of other tribes allowed idioms to 
creep in, which subsequently led to friction. To rectify this Muhammed is said to have declared that 
| the Qorin was revealed to him in seven readings,”® and the believers were to recite it in the easiest 
manner. [It need. hardly be mentioned that there is nothing real in the number seven, whilst it is 
intelligible that the various Moslim tribes differed as to the pronunciation of many words or changed 
expres8ions used by Muhammed for idioms of their own. 


It was, however, necessary to dogmatise the **even readings” in order to bring them 
into harmony with the nature of the Qorin as the *Speech of Allah.” From the linguistic point 
of view it is regrettable that the practice of reading the Qorin in sundry dialects had to be aban- 
doned. The Khalifa Othmin was obliged to settle this question in 80 radical a manner, that by can- 
celling all other readings, except the Qoreishite, the difficulties of dialect were abolished for ever ; 
but whilst promoting religious unity he did away with a most important medium for our enlighten- 
ment on the problem of old Arabic dialects. 


To the Qorgn we also indirectly owe an immense literature of biographies of Muhammed, 
as well as of his contemporaries, but many of these works are distinguished by religious zeal rather 


than by trustworthiness, The same may be said of numerous works of tradition (Hadith), and 
evolving from the latter, Muhammedan history in general, 


It need hardly be demonstrated that the ' spread of the art of writing throughout the Moslim 
world is als0 greatly dune to the Qorin. Though writing was not unknown in Mecca before Islam, 
it was only practised by a few of the more enlightened, snch as Waraqa, the cousin of Muhammed, 
who had embraced Christianity, and had copied parts of the New Testament in Hebrew 8quare 
characters.'*? Among modern authors on Muhammed the opinions as to his ability to write are divided. 
Within the Moslim world it is regarded as heresy to assert, that he was able to write. This rests 
on a late Meccan revelation which refutes a charge made by unbelievers that Muhammed preached 
from notes dictated to him every day.%9 His reply was that the revelations were miracles, but 
a little later he added that he was *not able to read before, nor to write.” This is as good 
as an admission, and from the same we may safely conclude - that he could read and write. 
To learn the Hebrew characters was not very difficult, and it is highly probable that he made 
himself acquainted with them when travelling in Syria. It is, however, an established fact that Muham- 
med was able to write in Medina, though not very fluently, but it is hardly credible that he should 


16 ]|xxxvii. 8. 76 Repeated liv, 17, 32, 40, v. (16 and) 17 omitted in Palmer's translation. 
77 Died 444 H., 8ee de Sacy, Not. et Eztr, Vol. VIII. P. 292 899. On taistr gee Jtq, 515, as 8ubdivigion of naskh 


78 See Bokb. III. 394 89., tradition according to two different authorities, — Cf. N6ldeke, Q. Pp. 39, Lane 
translates *'dialeots.” Itq. p. 113 enumerates thirty-five methods of explaining them. 


4 79 Bokh, III. 5, 380, Sprenger, I. 128, is to be corrected into bil4briniyyati. I. 1. 121 only 8ays that 
| Waraqa read books' (vail) | pals 93), 


8 Q, xxv. 6; xxix, '47, Both pasages belong to the latest Meccan revelations (legisative period). Cf. 
Sprenger, II. 377 rem., Ibid. pp. 398-402, the question whether Mubammed was able to write is discussed with the 
assistance of traditions bearing on the question. Sprenger is convinced that Muhammed was an expert penman, 
but he is surely mistaken that the initials of S, xix, — or any others — belong to Muhammed (see ch. XIII. ). 
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only bave learnt it when over fifty years old. Apart from the traditions dealing with the matter it 
appears to me that the disfigurement of many Biblical names and words mentioned in the Qorin 
| is due to migreadings in his own notes made with unskilful hand.® Finally he encouraged 
the art of writitig by decreeing that I. O. Us. and bills of sale should be given in writing, according 
to what *Allah has taught.”*%? Muhammed himsclf appointed Zeid 1. Thabit to act as his 8ecretary, 

and controlled all revelations and letters which Zeid wrote down on his behalf. The oldest 
(**Cufic”) copies of the Qorin which we possess are indeed written in characters of very primitive shape 
80 that they are difficult to read without practice. Arabic penmanship, however, speedily improved 
and there are now few alphabets which rival Arabic in elegance and neatness. Now the settling of 
the Misdra of the official text (the language of which was considered classical in every respect) was 
another and a very strong inducement to make linguistic investigations, and thus, from whichever 
point of view we look at the book, we 8ee how irresistibly it has drawn an intelligent nation 
along the channels of civilization. Arab culture and learning represent the bright side of the 
Middle Ages. On the other hand it must be 8aid that there is 80 much conservatism in the teachings 
of the Qorin, and it is begides 80 clearly stamped with the individuality of its author, that it must 
neces8arily deter Moslims from reaping the full benefit of modern European education. This is, how- 
ever, beyond the sphere of the present observations which only endeavour to sketch in outline the sig- 
nifticance of the Qoran in the world's literature. Everything connected with it cauges it to outstep 
the limits of a religious Testament of one nation or creed, and the interests we have to follow in deal- 
ing with it critically, are as manifold as are the ties which link us directly or indirectly with the 
Islamic world. Our sciences, our languages, certain terms used in daily life «Row more Arabic 
and also Qoranic words than the world at large is aware of, The person of Muhammed himself 
forms the focus of several universal proverbs. 


There 1s yet another reason which makes the Qoran appear familiar to its readers, vz., its close 
relationship to the Bible. It is that ancient book which speaks through the mouth of the «Seal of 
the Prophets.” With all his shortcomings he has mutatis mutandis 80mething of the gelf-abnegation l 
and enthusiasm of the Prophets of the Old Testament. If one reads the addresses of the Qorin, 
particularly those of the later Stiras, at every word one is tempted to say : this is Biblical. Still one 
must be careful not $0 make such a statement indiscriminately. Thus much is certain that, before 
entering upon his firs; ministry, Muhammed had undergone what I should like to call a course of 
Biblical training. This, of course, did not consist of systematic 8study nor regular instruction from 
teachers, but was much rather from gathering -here and there sayings, tales, prescriptions, warnings, 
laws, morals, and parables, and supported by occasional notes gleaned by , stealth and learned 
in 8eclusion. Clothed, then, in Arabic speech, adapted to the views, customs, and wants of the country 
the originals of the revelations are frequently hidden beyond recognition. This autodidactical method 
of studying accounts for nearly all the peculiarities of the Qorin. It influenced Muhammed's ideas 
and affected his style. The Qorin thus ' betrays Biblical colouring even in those portions, in which 
Muhammed expressed views which were. undoubtedly original, or when he promulgated laws, which 
grew out of the incidents of the day. 

In dealing with s0 delicate 8s 8ubject it is not easy always to find the narrow path of truth, and to 
keep from attributing t00 much or too little to the man who was one of the greatest reformers of all 
ages. 


APPENDIX TO OHAPISH I. 
Nors I. — Is. in. 


Sprenger (Leben M.'s I. p. 69 ; II. p. 500) endeavours to identify the term [814m with the faith 
of the Hanifs, although a s8ect bearing this name, and possessing a holy book styled Suhuf never 


81 See above rem. 6, Stira written in square characters TO eould easily be misread from TMD- The name of 
Korah is in the Qorin Qartn pT misread from rrp which 18 all the more possible as 57 was written \'1 (8ee Mishna 


Sabbath xii. 5) ; | wp In & gimilar way misread from yy ; -1114 for nz. See Al Tha'talibi, Cod. Brit, Mus, Add. 
2668, fol. 69: 9,12/1 ly 2 left ag) lee 
#2 Q, ii. 282-288, the art of writing thus emanating from Allih, «. xcvi. 4; xxiv. 33, 
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existed, Some modern Mubammedan authors, imbued with Western ideas, seem to dislike the time- 
honoured explanation of [s{dm. Thus ___ Ameer Ali (Life and Teachings of M. p. 226) renders 
[slim by *striving alter righteousness.” This translation is geemingly well founded, since it is 
supported by a rather old pa58age In the Qorin (S. Ixxii. 14): «And that9 of us are gome who 
are Moslims, and of us are 80me who transgress, but those who are Moslims* ( faman 'aslama), they 
strive a[ter righteousness,” 


The learned author's definition, however, only reflects the theoretical and moral side of the 
question, which is limited to the initial stage of Islim. If we follow up the development of the term 
Islim in the Qorkn, we find that it gradually assumed a practical meaning which was eventually 
retained by the Moslim church. In Meccan revelations 7slim only occurs once, viz., xxxix. 23 : 
«He whose breast Allih bas expanded for 7sl4m, is in a light [issving] from his Lord, but woe unto - 
those who harden their hearts, etc.” - Again in connection with *expanding the breast'' 7sl4m 
appears for the second time in the Medimian revelation, vi.. 125, but it gradually becomes more 
and more exacting. In 8. ii. 17 (c. v. 79) /[slam 18 identified with din (cf. Ixi. 7-9), and the 
relation between these two synonyms is broadly discussed by Al Shabrastini, Mzlal, pp. 25-27, and is 
stated to embrace the five duties, v2;, of testiſying to the Unity of God and the divine inspiration of 
Muhammed, the duties of reciting prayers, giving alms, fasting in the Ramadhin, and performing the 
pilgrimage to Meces. — It is quite natural that during Muhammed's fo-tims [slim already 
comprised the ' whole of the theoretical and practical constitution of the faith, since the violation of 
one of its branches implied disobedience which the Prophet himself denounced as tantamount to 
disbelief, Ria own final definition of [814m is laid down in one of the deuteronomic revelations 
(Sira v. 5, *the verse 'of the din”) as follows : *To-day I have perfected for you your din and 
fulfilled —_—_ you my ſavour, and am pleased for you to have /slam for religion (din).” — It would be 
Preposterous to limit /s{4m here 80lely to the moral code, standing as it does 8nrrounded by 
ritual precepts. The official interpretation given to the term by the orthodox church is unmistakeably 
laid down in the following exposition by AlLGhazali (7hyd fulum aldin, I. p. 104): Islam is an expression 
for 8#ubmission and unquestioning obediefice, abandonment of insubordination, defiance and 
opposition. The special seat of firm belief (tasdiq) 1s in the heart, the tongue being its interpreter. 
In contradistinction to this tasim engages heart, tongue and limbs in general, 80 that every tasdq 
with the heart becomes taslim, connected with abandonment of defiance and denial. The same applies 
to the acknowledgment | of Allah and His Prophet] by the tongue, or unconditional obedience of the 
different parts of the body. When compared as synonyms, /s[{m is in general what Im&n (belief) 
is in particular. Jmdn expresses the loftier components of [s/4m, consequently every tasdiq is 
taslim, but not vice versd.” Al Shahrastini (se above) constructs the following climax : [s8l4m, 
Tmin, Ths4n (*Serve Allah in 8uch a manner, as if thou 8ee Him, but although thou do not see 
Him, He &ees thee, 7b:d.).” : 


The difference prevailing between religious observance ([8lam) and theoretical faith (Iman) has 
been very cl-arly expressed by Muhammed himself, who placed the former above the latter, although 
theologians declared that /sI14&m only led up to Faith. Muhammed, however, was a man of the 
world, and knew human nature better than these theorists, He insisted on practice and said 
(xlix, 14) : The Bedouins 8ay : We believe ! speak : you shall not *believe [ only],” but say : we 
practice /s{am (aslanind) ; the Imin has not entered yet into your hearts, but if you obey Allah and 

- His Mess2nger, He will not defraud you of your works at all, etc. (15) The Believers (almwuminin ) 
are only those who believe in Allih and His Messengers ; they are free from doubt, and fight 
vigorously by [ offering] their wealth and persons for the [war] path of Allah, these are the truth 


; tellers. 


In thus emphasizing the practice of the law in contrast to the expres81ons of ſaith pure and gimple, 
Mubammed followed a Rabbinic principle which is very tereely given in Abdth, I, 16 : It is not the 


| —————_— 
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LO Palme translates *'and yerily,” which is, however, accurate, because the text has anna, but not inna. 
% **Moslims'' are opposed to *'sinners”” in the still older passage, lxviii, 36, | . 
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study [| of the law] which is mot important, but the practice thereof (cf. iii, 9). — Finally gee the 
articles in the Dictionary of Technical Terms, ed. Sprenger, 1. p. 64 (imin), p. 696 otra 
NorTs II. — Tar Txzxs ror Logos In THE Qorix, 


On examination of Muhammed's conception of the Logos (cf. Stra v. 19 ; 76-77), it will be found 
that his interpretation of the term came much nearer the Philonian idea that the Logos was an inter- 


mediary between God and the world than to any other. In this character the Logos appears in the 


Jewish Targims as well as in the Talmud under the two expressions m&mrd and dibbir[4],.9% The for- 
mer is frequently met with already in Onqelos, e. g., Gen, iii, 8, q4l m&mrd ; ibid. xv, 1, as translation 
of dnokki, and is radically cognate to amr which represents the oldest form of the Logos in the Qorin, 
In earlier Suras (Ixxix. 5 ; Ixxxii, 19, etc.) amr occurs in its original meanings of command, 
and affair respectively. This meaning it retains without any reference to God at all (xxvi. 151), 
even after it had assumed the individual character of Logos. This, however, did not take place until 


the narrative period. Thus in $. li, 44 ; xvii, 87 ; xvii, 48, amru rabbi forms the exact trans- 
lation of m&mrd d'adinay. 


As to dibbir[4] it is according to Talmadic view that of which angels were created, e.g., Hagigh 
14n0 : *From every dibbir which came out of the mouth of God an angel was created.” — In the 
g0-called Fragmentary Targum dibb4r frequently represents the Logos, e. g., Gen. xxviii. 10 ; 
Numb. v, 89, ete. With this we have to compare a definition of amr given in the Qorin (xvii. 87) : 
They sball ask thee about the 7% : Say, the Spirit (arr4þh) is part of the amr of my Lord.% Further 
(S. xvi. 2): He ends down the angels with the Spirit [which is part] of His amr (>. xl. 15 ; 
xXCyvii, 4-9). In later Sdras Muhammed endeavoured to counteract any foreign influence on the 
question of the Logos, and tried to reduce the amr to the rank of a created being, e. g., Sira liv. 49 : 
Verily everything have we created by appointment (qgadr), 0 our amr 18 but due like the twinkling 
of an eye (cf. ch. VIII.). | 


Of particular significance 1s a pas8age in Surg xix. in which the rh (v. 17) is dispatched to 
Mary 40 announce the birth of a 80n, He allays her anxiety with the as8urance that the boy sball 
be (v. 21) «<a Sign unto man, and a mercy from us (Allah), and it is an ordained amr” (cf. v. 36). In 
other passages the amr of Allah is *done” (viii, 43 ; xxxiii, 37) or *meagured” (ibid. y. 38). 
The more familiar Muhammed became with the amr, the more he made nse of it for his private ends. 
80 in the last named passage 1t is merely a permission given by Allah to Muhammed to marry the 
divorced wife of his adopted s80n, and to abolish an ancient heathen custom which forbade 8uch 


- 


marriage. A complete lecture on the amr is Sira Ixv., in which the term occurs not less than eight 


times. Man has no influence on the amr (in. 123), becauge it is entirely under the control 
of Allah (zb:d. v. 148). 


On the ground of these and other revelations (see also x. 3, 32 ; xii.21; lxv. 1, 8) the 


- Z.abirite 8chool taught that the amr was created (Ibn Hazm, K'it4b almilal wal nihal, Cod. Brit. Mus. 


Or. 842, fol. 166%) in contradistinction to the Agharite doctrine which inculcated the belief in its 
eternity (Ibn Hazm, ib:d., Al Shabrastani, I. c. p. 67). Otherwise the Spirit which is part of the amr 
(see above) must als0 be eternal, an axiom with which no Moslim would agree. According to later 
eschatological views the amr dwells on the throne of (or next to) Allah, whilst the *lm33 (7. e., din) has 
its place beneath it. See the pseudonymous book A7t4b mas&il alnabiy attributed to Abd Allabb. 
Salam, p. 11, See also Sprenger, Dictionary, etc., p. 68. The Safi conception of amr does not 
concern us here. | ES 


EEE_ 


4 


u (Of. Grimme, Muhammed, II. p. bl. 

:6 See Lactantius, Div, Inst. (ed. Brandt, p. 226) : Nam 8ermo est 8piritus cum voce aliquid 8ignificante protatus, 
— Cf. Baur, Christl, Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, I, 92; Der mvevpue i8t dem Logos untergeordnet.” 

87 The verse is 8aid to have been written when A ——— lay wounded on ihe battle field of Uhud, . Cf. I. I. 


gy Sl Ee On eo”, 
ws Tv@ots. Cf, Epipbanius Haer. ed. Dindorf, IT. p. 49. (Anz, Urspr. d. Gnosticiem, p. 20 89.) On the various 
interpretations of 'ilm by Moslim theologians see Ibu Haawm, |, c. fol, 148 899. | | 
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ET GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE QORAN. 


Another rendering of dibbyr (or dibb'rah) in the Qorin is kalima. It is uged in the 8ame 
combination as amr, viz., *the kalima of thy Lord has been fulfilled (Sdra vi. 115; vii. 133 ; 
xi, 133; xxix. 20,71; xl. 6, etc.), or *the kalima bf Allah,”” the *kalima of punishment” is 
fulfilled (x. 34, 96; xxxix. 20, 71). *Were the trees that are on the earth penis, and the sea 
[ink, cf. Sidra xvili. 109) with 8even more 8eas to 8well its tide, the kalimas of Allah would not be 
spent (Sitra xxxi, 26),” Abraham made it a lasting kalima among his posterity (Sta xliii. 
27) and was tried with kalimas (Sura ii. 118).” — Whether these verses stand in 80me- connection 
with Gen. xv. 1 or not, is difficult to say. Of greater importance is the statement that the kalima of 
Allih cannot be altered (Sra vi. 34, 115; x. 65; xviii. 26; xli. 45), because this refers to 
one of the chief reproaches made to the Jews, viz., that they altered the law. If the illiterate 
Prophet believes in Allah and His kalimas,” this should be a stimulus for others to do likewise 
(Sira vii, 158). The following (Medinian) pass8age (xlviii, 26, cf. ix. 40) has a strong Jewish 
colouring: Allih has set down His sakina upon this Messenger and upon the Faithful, and enjoined 
them the kalima of piety. Kalima has here the meaning of Hebr. dib'brd as als0 in the (likewise 
Medinian) passage iii. 57, where a brief abstract of the Decalogue (Exod. xxxiv. 28, as8&reth 


hadd'birim) is given. — The kalima ,goes forth from Allih as a judgment in Stra x. 20 ; xi, 120; 
xx, 129; xxxvii. 171 ; xli. 45, xli. 13. (Cf. v. 20.) 


Muhammed was well aware that the term Logos was applied to Jesus. In the Medinian repeti- 
tion of the tale of Jesus' birth he therefore says kalima instead of *ordained amr” (8e above) but, 
allows angels (here plural) to announce to Mary from Allih a kalima, whose name is the Megsiah 
Jesus (Stira iii. 40). Perhaps Mubammed was now less apprehensive of evil resulting from 8uch & 
statement, or else he degired to exhibit his learning. He, however, cautiously repeated that Jesus is 
«the Messenger of Allah and His kalima which He has thrown upon Mary, and the 7% is part of ts,” 


- thus manifesting the identity of kalima and amr (8e above and Sira iii, 34; lxvi, 12). 


In order to avoid misunderstanding Ibn Hazm here again points out that the talima 1s a created 
being, and that Jesus is a kalima in this sense only (fol. 183vo0). To discuss all passages in which 
the kalima- is used in the Qoran, would lead us too far, especially as the word is also employed in the 
quite usual 8ense of *word” (Sura xiv. 29, 31; xxxv. 11). 


Kaldm differs from kalima in 80 far as it occurs in Meccan revelations but once (vii. 141) in 


the signification of *8peech,” and represents the distinction conferred upon Moses (Exod. xxx, 11). 


The kaldm is heard, and on geveral occasions Persons endeavoured to *alter” it (Sura ii. 70 ; ix, 
6; xlviii. 15, cf. iv. 48). In Moslim theology it is not the kalima, but the kal4m which forms the 
object of digeussion between those who declare it to be created or the contrary. This is in 80 far 
correct as kaldm (8peech) includes the kalima (word). See also Sprenger, Dict. pp. 1267-8. 


Still more frequently than any 'of the terms for Word or Speech mentioned occurs 
aljmilla, which is, as has long been known, derived from the Aramaic melt4. The manner in which 
Muhammed treated this word is very significant. He owed his knowledge of the same solely to 
Christian gources, since the Jews did not employ it for Logos, but only for *word” or ©thing.” As 
we shall presently 8ee, however, Muhammed 8eems to have heard a s8milarly sounding term from 
the Jews, and mixed the two up, There is a marked lifference in the Qorau between milla 
on one 8ide, and amr and kalima on the other, 8ince the former is generalized to signify *Treligion”” 
which is never the cage with the latter, The term was 80 common in Arabia, that even the 
pagan Arabs styled their religion milla (Stira xxxviii, 69; vii, 86, 87; xiv. 16; xvii, 19), and 
was, probably throngh Christian Arabs, also brought into Mecca prior to the birth of Islim, In 
the majority of cages milla 8tands in connection with Abraham, both in Meccan and (still more) 
in Medinian revelations, in order to express the monotheistic beliet of the Patriarch. This is to be 
explained either by means of Gen, xv, 1, 4 (ee above) or poss1bly with the help of the ordination of 
circumcision (ch. xvii.), for which the Rabbinic term is mz14h, whilst the Arabs used quite a different 


" 
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59 The last religion,” Fir. that of the pagan Arabs. Palmer translates wrorgly : any other creed.” 
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word for it. Now the orthographies mildh and milla, when written in Hebrew 8quare characters, 
80 closely approach each other, that an interc hange is quite easy, This was still furthered by the 
cireumstance, that in unvocalized texts milld4 is frequently Spelled plene, and probably this was the 
case in the oldest copies of the Mishnag and Talmid, I give this all, however, as a mere 8uggestion 
with due reserve. — As is well known millg is used later on in various titles of famous works on n the 
history of religions i in the same 8ense ; see als0 Sp at I, c. Þ. 1346. 


Norte III. — Is8x Hazy ox TYE I'33z or THE Qonin (MiLar, ror, 187v0- 89g.) 


The following 1s an abstract from the chapter on the /j{z (miraculous character) of the Qorkn 
in Ibn Hazm's work on Religious and philogophical sects,” He sets down five points of controversy. 


1. Asbarite doctrine teaches that the divinity of the Qorin — on the level of which men strive 
to place so0mething 81milar — 1s to all eternity with Allah. It is inseparable from him, has never 
been revealed to us, nor have we ever heard it (cf. Al Shahrastani, p. 75, Ibn Khaldin, Prolegom. 
p. 169 on tahadd:), — To this Ibn Hazm opposes that according to Asharite theory the Qoran, when 
being recite, 1s not mu{7zz (transcendent), and can only be qualified by itself. This view is entirely 
heterodox, because 1t 8tands 1n contrast to Qor. x. 39 ; xi, 16, What Al Aghari defines as mu{:z in 
the Speech of Allah, is not expressed in Sgras, bat it is a unity which Ibn Hazm has endeavoured to 
disprove Prior to this chapter.9 


2, The question whether the 7442 is eternal or terminated after its existence had been established 
through the lite of Muhammed is answered by Ibn Hazm who refers the readers to Qor. xvii. 90. It 
is there laid down that neither mortals nor spirits shall ever be able to produce anything similar to it. 


3.. Some scholastics (ahlu-l-kal4m) maintain the transcendent character of the contents of the 
Qoran only, but deny this quality to its composition. Ibn Hazm upholds the view of those who con- 
SiJer the one as transcendent as the other, Qor. 11, 21 speaks of such revelations [which infidels 
are challenged to bring] in which no allusion is made to things unseen | and which therefore must be 
taken for granted, cf. Qor. 11.2]. N othing must be declared miraculous in opposition to what Allah 
has decreed to be 80. 


4. The manner of the :944z represents according to one opinion the highest degree of impressive- 
ness. Others see 1n it the inability of mortals to produce anything similar to the Qoran. This the 
latter class endeavours to demonstrate to the former with the aid of Qor. 1. 175. 


Ibn Hazm, argues on this point as follows: (a) If the 7542 were baged on nothing but its 
1npres81vVeness, it would be on a par with other haman productions which occupy the 8ame rank. 
but the *Signs” of Allah go beyond the common. — (6) Allah cannot be asked what He does nor 
why He does a thing, He can therefore not be asked why He has rendered only this composition of 
the Qoran trauscendent, and has sent this prophet and no other person. (c) It is absurd to say that 
if the i442 included all languages, there would be no difference between Arabs and [Moslims of] foreign 
nations as to the knowledge of the 8game. Foreigners, in fact, only learn of the i742 through com- 
munication made to them by Arabs, To say that Qor. ii. 175 and other verses of the same kind have 
no demonstrative power is heresy. By picking out 8nch verses and omitting others the opponents 
endeavour to shew that the Qorgn is transcendent only in part, One must, in reply to this, put to them 
the question, whether the [other] revealed books, of which the Qoran speaks (iv. 161) are likewise 
transcendent [and warning] against evil and wickedness. If they admit this, they speak the truth, but 
they must not confuse up elegance of style with warnings against evil and wickedness. Furthermore, if 
the iniraculous character of the Qorin consisted merely in its impressive diction,® 1t would be on the 
ame level as Al Hasan, Sabl b. Harim, Al Jahiz, Ibn al Muqui' and the poetry of Imru'ulqeis. Were 
the i4dz dependent on loftiness of style | alone], this must aiso become visible in any portion of a vers? 
which [is only the case with the Qoran, and therefore] is sathcient to upset their opinion, that there are 


— — ——— 


% Fol, 181%9- The Asbarite doctrine that the Speech of Allah is a unity, cf, Goldziher, die Zahkiriten, p, 140, 
91 Cf, Qor. xxiv. 58, albaldgh almubin. 
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at least three verses required in order to be miraculous. If verges like xvii. 94-95 were Spoken 


by a mortal being, no Moslim would take them as miraculous, whilst A has made them 6 by 
rendering them part of his own Speech. 


5. As regards the compress of the idz, the Agharites have fixed it to be like unto the smallest 
Stra, viz., 6viii. ($ verses), below which, according to Qor. ii. 21, no dz takes place. - All other 
Moslims believe that even the smallest particle of the Qorain is miraculous, because the verse ii. 21 
does not refer to quantity, but to kind, Since every part of the Qoran is yorla, it 8hares its mirg- 
culous nature. 


Ibn Hazm concludes, his remarks on the 8ubject as follows :- The truth of the matter is 
expressed in Qor. xvii. 90, from which we must gather that every 8entence in the Qorin which 
conveys a meaning, 18 miraculous, and cannot be imitated in all eternity. For the last four hundred 
and forty years men have been unable to imitate the Qorin. An instance of double interpretation 
of a passage is given in Sifra xix. 65-66. The purport of these verses is out of connection both 
with the preceding and following passages, each having a separate meaning. To this the various 
degrees of ordinary human eloquence cannot be applied. . The style of the Qoran is neither that of 
orators, nor writers, preachers, or authors. Passages of the same character (as the just mentioned) 


are in the Qorin many, and make 1t convincingly clear that it is utterly unwarrantable to measure the 
Qoran by way of human eloquence. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tur FiksT PROCLAMATION. 


TxxT and origin of the 8xame — Legends on the igra-yerse — Muhammed's mental condition — 
[Swedenborg and Kant] — Metaphysical elements in the Qorin — Muhammed's methodical 
manner — The alleged Mentor — The Bahira legend analysed — Period of preparation — Parable of 
the lamp — Development of the formulas of Unification — Exegesis of the igra-verse. 


Note.—The legend of the cleansing of the heart. 


In the 8ummer of the year 612 of our era — Moslim tradition relates — a man was frequently to 
be 8een roaming restlessly through the deserted environs of Mecca, a prey to mental disquietude. This 
tigure still remains 8hrouded in mystery because of the mass of legends gurrounding it. We do not 
know his name, although we are acquainted with thoge of his parents, his wife, and relatives, but we 
call him Muhammed, which is only anticipating an appellation adopted by him many years later. Nor +. 
are we able to state with certainty, why he left his home and family, and gpent his time in the 80litude 
of the desert. A day came when he ended his musings and uttered the following words :— 


Siira xevi., v. 1. Proclaim the name of thy Lord who has created, 
2. Has created man from congealed blood, 
3. Proclaim, while thy Lord is the Most High, 
4. Who has taught the use of the pen,” 
5, Taught man that which he knew not. 


These verses form the first part of a chapter of the Qorin which, according to the unanimous 
verdict of the traditionists, is the firs6 prophetic utterance of Muhammed. No real historic proof, 
however, exists for it, and the truth is only youched for by the Prophet bimself, and, on his authority, . 
by Aisha, his 8econd wiſe, who was not born at that time. From their narrative which was written 
down many years afterwards, we must asswme that no other person was present, when Mubammed 
proclaimed his first revelation. As the account of the incident, on which it is based, has been 
frequently printed, a very brief abstract of the 8ame will here 8uffice, 


© C———— 


92 See the Commentaries and Sitra ley. 12. 


% May also be translated : by means of the pen, The phraze 3 18, EW explained in S, ii, 282, that All5h ba s 
taught man to write, see Ch, I, 
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«During my 80journ on mount Hira, said the Prophet, the archangel Gabriel appeared to me, 
seized me, and said: [gra (proclaim!), I replied : I am no proclaimer (reader),% The angel 
8eized me again and repeated: 7gqra. I aid: I am no proclaimer, Finally he forced me to say : 
Tgra' bismi rabbika,” ' 


The arithenticity of this tradition has not been questivned even by many modern scholars, 
though it evidently referred to a dream.9 This view, however, although shared by the late BE. H. Palmer, 
in his otherwise excellent translation of the Qorin, and by Sir William Muir, one of the latest and 
best of Muhammed's biographers, requires 80me modification even according to the interpretation of 
the last named two scholars. The name of the angel Gabriel is not mentioned in any Meccan revela- 
tion at all, and was, at that period, apparently unknown to Muhammed, The composition of the 
miraculous tale could, therefore, not have been made till more than ten years later in Medina, when 
the author's recollection of the circumstances under which he made his first proclamation was largely 
supplemented by his imagination, n 


I did not translate the word 7gra' in my rendering of the legend, although I translated it in the 
verse by proclaim, my object being to call attention to the early mixunderstanding of the word by 
traditionists and interpreters of the Qoran as well, as by modern translators and biographers® of the 
Prophet. For the sentence in question is nothing but an Arabic version of the phrase in the 
Pentatench (Gen. xii. 8 in connection with iv. 26), *He proclaimed the name of the Lord.”7 


The reduction of the first verse in the Qoran to a phrase frequently occurring in the Pentatench? 
makes matters more 8imple at once. When Muhammed uttered these words, he had already broken 
with the past, because revocation was impossible without for ever forfeiting prophetic claims. They 
also throw a light on his mysterious conduct prior to the first proclamation, The view was, and is 
Still generally held that the time s8pent by Muhammed on mount Hira was chiefly passed in mental 
anguish caused by his contrasting monotheistic with polytheistic dogmas, and striving to find the truth. 
He is represented as a nervous and excitable man, suffering from hallucinations and epileptic fits.99 
Sprenger m —— who will always be considered one of the most important and comprehensive 


—— 
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% The term S& p Gy can only be translated by reader, which 1s sufficient evidence for the lateness of the tradition, 


as well as the teerenes of the real meaning of 4 $qra”. Muhammed evidently only gave the nucleus of the tale, 
| which was handed down in the form given to it by *Aishaor* Urwa. In order to justify the alleged reading,” already 
L. Ish. p. 151, speaks of a ilk scarf which was brought by Gabriel, and on which the words of the first proclamation 
were embroidered In the account given by Bokh. I. 4, Muhammed is not named as authority of the tradition at 
all. Instead of Gabriel, {\isha only mentions **an angel.” This yersion seems to represent the oldest form of the 
tradition, although in the older work of I. Ish, a younger one is recorded. Much more elaborate is the version 
- of Tabari, 1449 82. Horo Gabriel addresses the Prophet by the name Muhammed. The kernel of the tale: he 


pressed m2, varies in the gundry traditions, vie ., Bokh. 5 >843, I. Ish. and Tabari, 43, and mn the vyersion on Abd 


Allah b. Shaddaid we find HeD, Other expressions are-quoted by Sprenger, I. p. 298; the traditions are to be 
found ibid. p. 330 814. — When relating the adventure to his friends, Muhammed used the word tahannuth to 
describe the condition in which he was, when the angel appeared to him. The term has caused the traditionists &ome 
embarrassment, I. Ish. explains it by takannuf (to profess to be a Hanif), and adds a rewark which is interesting 
from a linguistic point of view, viz., that th and f interchange in Arabic, This remark is welcomed with satisfaction 
by Sprenger, who us it a oupport of his Hanyferei. I believe, however, that ta/annuth is nothing but the Hebrew 
pluralis tehinnth, prayers,” 'a word very common among Jews to express volvntary devotions apart from the 
official liturgy. There 1s little doubt, that Muhammed heard this word often in Mediya before heframed his 
report of the affair, and employed it readily on account of its strange and sacred character. Nuldeke, Qor. p. 67, 


8eems inclined to give to the root SS the meaning of ©leading a solitary hife”” (see also Lane, s. v.), but if this 
were 80, the traditionists would have little difficnlty in explaining the word, whilst the s1gnification they give it is 
derived from the spirit of the tradition to which it belongs. 

% Unanimously characterized as 8nch by I. Ish., Baghawi, Beidk., Tab., etc, 

9s Weil, Sprenger, Muir, Palmer, Krehl, Biickert, and all POP EL translators except] Noldeke, I, c. p 65, who 
rightly translates : Predige ! 

9 See my Beitriige zur Erkl, des Q. p. 6. 

$$ Gen, iv. 26; xiii, 4; xx1, $3; xxv1, 25, and altogether frequent i in the O, T, 
9% Well, Sprenger, Muir, Palmer, etc, 
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biographers of the Prophet, endeavours to explain the prophetic mis8ion of the latter from the point 
of view of mental sanity, and this theory he repeats in his last contribution on the gubject,10 He is 
inclined to identify religious mania with prophetism, especially in reterence t& Muhammed, The term 
*enthusiast,” indeed, describes a man possessed by a divine gpirit, and in this gense it is 
applied to the Biblical prophets. An. enthusiast may at times periorm extraordinary deeds, and, 

by his. example, rouse others to similar actions, but only under given conditions, and when 
carried away by strong feelings. All Biblical prophets, Moses not excepted, took their stand on 
ancient monotheistic traditions, and gave forth teachings as well as warnings against wickedness, 
inmorality, and especially against relapse into idolatry, It is imposmble to create a new faith out of 
nothing, and least of all could a mere fanatic accomplisgh s8uch a task. Sprenger's description of 
Muhammed's behaviour during the time of his mental struggle 18 pathological rather than historical, but, 
he is 8urely mistaken in attributing a larger 8hare in the creation of Islam to the state of his nerves 
than was really due to them. Hallucinations and hysterical frenzy are not factors strong enough to 
produce 80 general an upheaval as was caused by this new faith. The examples cited by Sprenger! 
only demonstrate the experiences of a few hysterical women who made insignificant statements con- 
cerning their persons alone, but this cannot be compared with the gigantic results of Mahammed's 
religious revelations. Sprenger further refers at great length to Swedenborg,? who, as is well 
known, asserted that he was favoured by God, and endowed with the faculty of conversing with angels 
and spirits. We will not enter here into details of Swedenborg's mission, but we cannot refrain from 
asking what he has really produced with the exception of various gocieties bearing his name, and 
which certainly count but little in the general enlightenment of the world. The principal outcome of 
his intercourse with the spiritual world is his Arcana celestia, which Kant describes as Acht Quart- 
binde voll Unsirin; and which was also the origin of-the same-philogopher's famons - treatize 7raume 
cines Geistersehers, the perusal of which 'is to be recommended to every s8tudent of Muhammed's career. 


To those dissatisfied with Kant's evidence I offer the experiences of another sufferer from hallu- 
cinations and visions, viz., the literary bookseller, Friedrich Nicolai, in Berlin, This man, whom no 
one will charge with having created either a spiritual or a religious revolation, read before the 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin an es8ay s8tyled Beispiel einer Erscheinung mehrerer Phantasmen 3 
The description he gave of the way in which absent pers0ns appeared to him greatly resembles those 
of Swedenborg. Defunct pers0ns appeared to him, he became exhausted, and after gome time fe} 
asleep (p. 12). Several weeks after the first apparition he heard those persous speak (p: 18). Whilst 
undergoing medical treatment the room seemed full of human forms of all kinds moving about, and 
these became more and more indistinct, till they disappeared entirely (p. 19). But Nicolai was 
«0R Ceistern wie vom Ge'sl curirt” by 8 trivial a method, that to make any comparison between his 
case and  Muhammed's, *s Sprenger undertakes,* imposstble, Islam is not built on phantasmagoria, 


otherwise a simple but u*tterly prosaic remedys might have deprived the wor]d of - one- of the greatest 
ppixivual and 80cial revolutiw.s on record, 


' No, Muhammed's case is quite different. The first revelation possesses too much of the meta- 
physical element to be the mere outpouring of a troubled mind and an hysterical constitution. Ou 
the other hand no one will assert that Isl\m was brought into existence by the aid of metaphysical 
8peculation. Whence came this idea? ©He who has created” is nothing more or less than the Creator 
referred to in Genesis. Here as well as in the Qorin the existence of God is a postulate, as it mugst 
be in a revealed religion, aud a demonstration to this effect would have been as injurious as it was 
beyond Muhammed's power. The belief in Allah existed in Arabia long before Islim, but 8ide by 
side with the belief in other deities, It was, however, necessary to demonstrate his Unity, and this 
Muhammed endeavoured to do twice with a certain amount of logic, although not until some years 
later (5. XXii1, 93): Allah neither had a 80n nor was there any $ou. with Him ; if this were 80 


— 


100 Mohammed u. der Korin, eine poychologiechs Studie, Hamburg, 1889, p. 3 OW 11]. p. 215 899. 


2 Ibid. 275 899. Sprenger even considers the profuse perspiration, from which Swedenborg uscd to suffer after 
a neryous attack as a parallel to Muhammed's condition, | 


$ Berlin, 1799, _« Ibid. p, 215, 6 See the Walpurgianacht in Goethe's Faust, 
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each god would go of with what he had created, and 80me would have exalted themselves above others, 
etc,” When concluding the same speech be repeated (v. 117), «Who worships another god beside 
Allah has no proof for doing 80,”* And finally he says (S. XXl. " «Were there in both (heaven 
and earth) gods beside Allah they would do mischief.”” 


We thus ee that the first proclamation speaking of the «Lord and *Creator” contains a 
complete theological 8ystem. The imperative form in which the revelations is expressed tends to 
convince the hearers that the tenet of the proclamation is not the result of speculation, but of divine 
inspiration granted to Muhammed to the exclusion of other individuals. With regard to simplicity 
he even outrivals the Bible, commencing as he does with the creation of man, whilst the formation of 
the rest of Nature, which was more complicated to describe, was left for later occagions.3 This was 
certainly a methodical way of proceeding. Mubammed would, however, have been unable to act in 
gach a manner, had he not been far beyond the elements of learning, 


Now we have 8till to collate the foregoing remarks with the traditions that Muhammed was 
snbject to nervous fits, There is no need to deny this fact, but it chiefly applies to his younger years 
When the Prophet promulgated the first revelation, he had more than attained the ripe age 
of forty years, an age when the nerves generally become calmer. On the other hand he was a man 
of great 8elf-control, The mental struggle which marked the period immediately preceding Islam, and 
is described by all writers on the 8ubſect as a series of epileptic fits, was not a cause but a consequence 
which will be fully explained if we examine the circumstances with attention, His mind being far above 
those of his countrymen, is it possible that he could have rusbed blindly into an adventurous life ? 
There were many things to be taken into account, each in itself sufficient to arouse him to excitement. 
He was of the family of the Qoreish, who not only represented the nobility of Mecca, but were also 
guardians of the national sanctuary of the Kaba, Would they, he mnst have debated, suffer the 
shrine to be attacked, damaging alike their authority and material interest ? Even if he 8ncceeded in 
overcoming this difficulty, would the rest of tribes 8nbmit to the demolition of their time-honoured 
deities? Such misgivings were 8ufficient to fill him with no small anxiety, and these were not all. 
Whoever geemed willing to acknowledge the new mission bad to be made welcome, and no differ- 
ence could be made between high or low, or between freeborn or slaves. It is quite possible that 
Muhammed himself did not immediately realise all the consequences, which the racial revolution he was 
about to create, might have, but he must have expected to win his first followers from the ranks of those 
who had nothing to loge. The benefit of salvation could not be denied even to the poorest. As an, 
example of the levelling power of Islim I repeat the well known "anecdote connected with one of 
the oldest addresses of the Qarin. While one day conversing with some of the Qoreish chieftains, 
the Prophet was accosted by a poor blind man,® who, the tradition 8ays, asked for religions guidance, 
Muhammed turned angrily away, refusing to be disturbed. Although the man was evidently only a 
beggar, Muhammed not only 8aw the blunder he had made, bnt also that this was as good opportunity 
of advertising the new faith. He, therefore, on the spot extemporized an address (S. Ixxx.) in 
which he reprimanded himself for being harsh to a blind man who might perhaps have wished to 
become a believer. The ad dress teaches the equality of mankind. Man is born, consumes food, and 
dies ; the believers are happy, the infidels go to hell. Since, however, the 8ocial institutions of Mecca 


8 There is nothing to deprive Mubammed of the ownership of this argument, but it appears that he had learnt 
it from zome Christian source. His protes against the dogma of the Trinity speaks in favour rather than against 
the probability of his having borrowed the argument, as he regarded the beliefs in Allah side by eide with belief in 
the Hypostatic Union as illogical, and endeavoured to correct it. As to a 80mewhat similar Christian proof of 
the Unity s2e Laotantins (ed. Brandt.) Inst. Div, I. 3 (p. 8) : At si plures partiantur orbem, minus certe opum, minus 
virium 8inguli habebunt ; cum wmntra praescriptam portionem 80 quisque contineat, Eodem etiam modo Dii, si 
_—_ sint, minus valebunt, aliis tantumdem umn 8e habentibus. \ 

7 [tq. 765 quotes this verse as a proof that the Qorin contains the principles of Moslim gcholasticism. 

s See Oh. VI. 

9 Tradition calls him Ibn Umm Maktim of Fibr, but N6ldeke, Q. p. 76, bas already rightly ruggeated that this 
nvame 8tands for the traditional Moelim pauper in general, If the person alluded to in the revelation was really a 


member of the Fihr family, Muhammed had an additional reason to appease him, Ibn Hazm, fol, 385"*, takes pain 
to defend Muhammed's conduct in this affair. | 
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were anything but democratic, the idea of having to proclaim theories 0 distasteful to the haughty 
Qoreish must have filled Muhammed with grave apprebensions, 


Various biographers of Muhammed, principally Weil and Sprenger, provide him with a mentor, 
who secretly ingtructed and encouraged him in hours of despondency. Sprenger in particular believes 
this mentor to have been an Abyssinian Presbyter of Jewish descent, but Christian perguasion and 
an adherent of celibacy.'0 In spite of the various characteristics with which Sprenger endows 

this individual, be 8eems rather uncertain on the matter. At one time he regards him as a believer 
in Muhammed's mission, whilst professing theological tenets of his own,”! another time he and the 
- Prophet are like **the two augurs”” who unite to form in honour of Allih a regular Grindercomplott.13 


Sprenger also furnishes us with the name of this mentor whom be believes to be no other than 


Bahira the monk, author of the Sukuf, by which he endeavoured to make proselytes to his views 
in the Hijaz.!3 


We can at once dismiss the idea that Bahiri is the author of the Sukuf, because 8uch a book did 
not exist, save in the imagination of Muhammed, who employed the term to describe the Pentateuch 
at times, and at others the heavenly book in which the fates of men are inscribed. On the other hand 
Bahiri forms the centre of a circle of legends of which Sprenger has given a complete compilation, 14 


but they allow no conclusion to be drawn that this person acted as Mubammed's tutor, as the follow- 
mg analysis will show. | | 


FM 


Three strata are to Le distinguished in these legends, In the first, told by Ibn Ishaq (p. 115) 
Muhammed, when twelve years old, is taken to Bogra in Syria. There the caravan meets the 
hermit Bahira, who — against his former custom — prepares a meal for the travellers. They 
all partake of it, excepting the young Mubammed who 8 left with the luggage. On mussing him, 
Bahira insists on his being fetched, recognises in him a prophet, and discovers a 8al of prophecy 
between his 8houlders. In the 8econd version, given by Ibn Sad, Mubammed was twenty-five years 
old when the journey was undertaken, He rests with a companion under a tree in the neighbour- 
hood of the cell of a hermit of the name of Nestor, who asks the companion after *the young man 
under the tree,” and enquires whether he has a certain redness in his eyes. The question being answered 
in the affirmative, the bermit cries out: This is the last of the prophets,”” — The third version which 
ddes not refer t9 any particular age of Mubammed, describes the journey to Syria, during which the 
travellers meet the hermit, whose name is not disclosed. Trees and stones bow to Muhammed, and the 


Ralib (monk) exclaims that he recognises the 8eal of prophecy between his 8houlders in the 8hape of an 
apple,1s 


The elements from which the legends have been developed can now be traced with certainty. 
To be brief, they represent homilies on 8everal BibNeal passages which have become mixed np. Both 
the first two turn on 1 Sam, xvi, 2-13, The boy David who is left in the field to tend the 8heep, 
while his brothers are brought before the Prophet, but who is fetched at the request of the latter, 
corregponds to the boy Muhammed left behind with the luggage. Bahirs's enquiry as to the redness 
in hs eyes 18 only a misapplication of the words (v. 12) *he was ruddy, fair of eyes,” and even the 
repast prepared by Bahira is a reflex of the 8acrifice to which Samuel invites Jesse and his family. 
It may not be 8uperfluous to remark that the term bahar (has chogen”)!6 occurs three times (vv, 9, 
10, 11) in the report of the proceedings. With'this we must connect Ps.-Ixxviii. 10, Ixxxiv. 4, 20, 
where the word bhiri, whilst referring to David, gives a Clue to the meaning of the name Bahird. 


_— 


19 Muh, and Kor. p. 54 89. 11 Leben und Lebre, Il. p. 365 89, © 12 Muk, and Kor. p. 58. 
13 TI. p. 367. 16 I. 178-88, | 
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1% In the version of I. I. p. 1165, the form of the seal was like the mark made by capping glasses, but the 
scholia add that it had the shape of an apple. The use of capping glasses was 80 common among Arabs that their 


employment as & simile is quite natural. The traditions on the subject are collected in Uytn aldthdr, Brit. Mus, 
Or, 3015, fol. 17% 899. 
; 16 Qor, ii, 248 with regard to Sau : Allib bas chosen him (8 hel). | . x 
[ | 


THE BAHIRA LEGEND. >. 


It is conspicuous enough that Bahira plays the part of Samuel in 1 Sam. xvi. 1-13. Although 
the name of this prophet is not mentioned in the Qorin, and it is uncertain whether Muhammed 
knew of him, we can ee in the 7qra'-legend that at least one episode of his career is reflected in 
Moslim tradition. The circumstance that persons and sayings are mixed up without the least 
discrimination, far from being strange, is characteristic of the method employed by the author of the 
| homilies. And that we have to deal here with one author only, is to be concluded from the fact, 


that the legends of :qra', the Cleansing of the Heart, and Bahira have geveral important elements 
in common, 


Now as to the zeal in the shape of an apple and the trees that bowed to Muhammed, they 
are & homiletic application of the yerse Cant. viii. 5-6: «Under the apple tree have I awakened 
thee . . . . Set meas a seal upon thine heart, as a 8al upon thine arm,” With this we have 
to connect Haggai, ii. 23 : *I will make thee a 8eal for I have chogen (bdharti) thee.”17 Lastly the 
Situation of the seal between the shoulders is a reflex of Deut. xxxiii, 12: *He covereth him all day 
long, and he dwelleth between his 8houlders.” This verse refers to the tribe of Benjamin, and the Talmud 
(Zebih. 37v0) builds a homily upon 1t connected with the circumstance that, althongh 8mall and wedged 
in the province of Judah, the territory of Benjamin gave shelter to the Temple. It must be borne in 
mind that the term 8hakh8n (*dwelleth”) furnishes the allusion to the Shekind, and in one version of 
the legend of the cleansing of the heart Muhammed s8ays: *They washed my heart, and the one asked 
the other for the Shekin& which was white. They put it in my heart, 8ewed my body up, and pressed 
the 8eal of prophecy between my 8houlders.” 


A literal application of the verses quoted cannot be expected, but their common bearing on the 
legend is unmistakeable. The name Bahira is thus nothing but the personification of the (New) 
Hebrew term bhirz (*Election'”) which is quite common. Now Muhammed was acquainted with 
several verses in the O. T. in which the form # hir (*chogen””) is uged in reference to Israel (Is. xlv. 
4), *my 8ervant” (7b, xlii.1).15 Moges (Ps. cvi. 23) as can be 8een from Qor. vii. 141 ; xxvii, 60 (>. 
xxxV, 29; xliv. 31). The Arabic translation of b'kir'is almusf{afd, one of Mubammed's names. He is 
himself the Bakird, just as the 8eal, which was supposed to have been a mark on his body, was 
sabsequently used — as degcribed in the verge of Haggai quoted above — to denote his whole 
personality. He is therefore the Seal of prophecy himself. 


- The bermit Bahiri thus disappears from history, although Sprenger!® regards him as historical 
whilst treating Nestor as a mythical person. According to my opinion Muhammed's interview 
with the latter, which Sir W. Muir rejects as *puerile,”?® was a real fact. The hermit Nestor 
was a Nestorian Christian whom Muhammed had met 8omewhere in Syria and who had 
probably tried to convince him of the truth of his religious views. We $hall see on & later occasion, 
that Muhammed, whilst unconditionally rejecting Entychianism, was less hostile to Nestorian. ideas 
which he adapted to Islim as well as his conscience allowed him, Muhammed's discussion with the 
Nestorian recluse was not without congequences, and to him the former owed ous of his knowledge 
of Chrigtian Scripture and doctrines. | 


But who is the author of the legend or rather of the homilies of which it "is composed ? 
Since the Syriac version of the quotations referred to above do not contain bhir4 or any other 
form of that root, Christian origin is improbable. A Jewish gource only remains, and, 
indeed, we find a homily on the verses of Canticles and Haggai quoted betore (Shir hashshirim rabbd), 
the main features of which seem to have been known to Muhammed himself, since they are reflected 
in the Qorin. He relates in geveral places (ii. 60, 87 ; iv. 158, 1, vii. 170) that when revealing the 
Law to I8rael, God lifted the mountain over their heads. This the Midrash expresses (1, c.) they 


— 


17 Refers to Zerubbabel, a descendant of David, Haggai, 1. 1. | 
18 Cf. St. Matth. xii. 8, **my servant whom I have chosen, my beloved,” In the Syriac vyersion to all the 


—, Pas8ages quoted the word d'k{r is not used, because the root has a different meaning altogether. 


1 Cf. ii. 384. The etymology of Ba/ifra on the basis of Q. V. 102 is obviously futile. The existence of other 
pergons of the 8ame name (one of them a Jew, ib, p. 387 ) is 8upported by unreliable evidence. 
2-Life of Mahomet, 4th ed. p. 20. | 
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800d "under the apple (tree) and.said: we will do and be obedient (Exod. xxiv. 7 ; cf. Deut, v, 24). 
Both these themes are digcussed. in 'Qor, ii. 87 (cf. 285 and often), and the ook Was, as We 
8hall 8e later on, miginterpreted by Muhammed into : **We have heard and are disobedient,” 2 Now 
all thege passages were revealed in Medina, from which we conclude that the material from which they 
wete composed had come to Mubammed's knowledge from Jews. The phrase *under the tree” 
4 a gpeciab attraction for Muhammed, who always loved to express himself in poetic figures. 
When discussing the allegiance sworn to him by all his followers at Hudaibiya (in the year 7 H.) 
he only 8peaks of his standing *under the tree (Qor. xlviti. 18),”2 a position peculiar to prophets. 
«For out of the tree” Moges is called (Qor. xxviii, 30), and «under the tree” Abraham PIT. 
the repast for his celestial visitors (Gen, xviii. 8) just as Bahiri did for the travellers, 


As we now $ee the Bahira legend represents a profusion of Biblical ideas blended together in a 
manner gimilar to the Jewish Agida. There is, however, another point which occurs in various 
versions of the legend, viz., the tree casting its 8hadow wherever Muhammed 8at. This situation is 
described, Cant. ii. 8, where we find the apple tree, the gitting under its shadow, and the word 
himmadti in which it should not be difficult now to recognize the embryo of the name Muhammed, 
the roots HMD and BHR being in some degree 8ynonymous in Hebrew (se Ezek, xxiii, 
6,12, 23) the former makes an appropriate rendition in Arabic for the latter which has quite a 
different meaning. From this we may conclude that the time when the Prophet assumed the name 
Muhammed coincides with that when the firs elements of the Bahiri legend were produced, which 
can only have been very shortly before his death. The name Muhammed, it is true, occurs 8everal 
times in the Qorin, but there are grave doubts as to the genuineness of the verses in question 
which we will discuss later o0n.4 


Now as regards the author of the legend, it can only have b een one of those Jews who embraced 
Islim during Muhammed's lifetime. Out of the list of thege converts there is only one whoge 
knowledge of the Jewish Agida was extensive enough to enable him to produce this kind of Moslim 
variation. This was Abd Allih b, Salim of the tribe of the B, Qainoqa who did not embrace Islim 
until the year 8 H., or two years before the death of Muhammed.25 The latter was during this period 
80 fully occupied in extending the secular as well as the spiritual power of the faith, and 80 little 
trained to produce homilies of this kind, that we can hardly tax him with having contributed 
more than gcraps from his autobiography, which Abd Allah idealised in the composite manner of 
| the Agida. But even the latter will hardly have given more than the gimplest form of the legend. It 
is remarkable that Ibn Ishiq, who is the first to relate it, hands it down without mentioning any 
authority, and with the very.vague introduction : they as8ert.” From this we can only gather that 
the author of the legend launched it anonymously among the Believers, probably becauge at his time 
there were s0me pergons alive who were acquainted with the events of Muhammed's earlier life, and it 
was not until the following generation, that the homily as8umed its various fantastic forms. 


A more direct proof of the author of the legend having been a renegade Jew may be found in 
the warning Bahiri gives Mubammed's friends to beware of the Jews, who would endeavour to injure 
bim. If the conversation Muhammed had with the Nestorian divine is really historical, this would also 
explain why the chief part is played by « Christian, 4. e., a follower of a monotheistic faith. Tradition 
gays nothing of open attacks of Christians on Mubammed, on the contrary, it was a Christian, 
Muhammed's cougin Waraqa, who is gupposed to have encouraged his prophetic claims. The 
attitude of the Jews, however, was different from the outset, and it was therefore impossible to make 
them apeair favourably of their arch enemy. 


\ 


n 8ee Ch. IX. © | "2 800 Ch. XIL. 


23 Cf. further for 5712 2 Sam. xxi, 6 (Saul), Ps. cvi. 23 (Moses) for Tarn Ez. xxiv. 16; Hos. ix. 16: Lam. ii. 
Dan: ix. 28, x. 11, 19, 

24 See Ch. XIII. h ; ' 2 See Indba and 7. Q. R. Vol. X. p. 111. 

26 This is the reason why in 80me traditions Waraqa is confounded with a Babira. The Igfiba /s. v. Addis) ; 
relates on the authority of Ibn Abbks that Khadlja heard of Mubammed's call from Babirs, and went to ask -him 
about Gabriel; cf, Sprenger, II. p. 386. 
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The name Bahtra must be aicuck out of the list of the ak ol the Proghnt on account of its 
mythological character, I believe that the charge made against the latter and reproduced in various 
revelations (xvi. 105; xxv, 5)?7 of having employed teachers in Mecca, far from being embarrassing, 
was not unwelcome to Muhammed. It gave bim an opportunity of leading his accusers off the track, 
and throwing the 8nspicion on persons whom no one would otherwise have thought capable of having 
assisted him in his studies. His remarks in replying to the charge, that his alleged teachers 
spoke in a foreign tongue, is explained by AlBeidhawi with good reazon as -referring to 
Greek, becanse the term ajam could not "be nsed in g8peaking either of Jews or Christians 
within the Peninsula, The learning which thosze men. — whose names can be geen in Al- 
Beidhiwi's annotations to the passage of the Qordn quoted above — could have imparted 
to Muhammed, can only have been limited to Christian lore. No one will assert that this. was 
mueh spread among laymen, and how mnch could the artisans - living in slavery know ? Add 
to this the difficulty of meeting Muhammed in gecrecy, and there remains yery little to justify - 
the probability of a teacher in or near Mecca, It is unreasonable to assxume that a conscientious 
teacher would have been content to remain in the background, whilst allowing his knowledge and 
talents to be ned by a person of inferior faculties, who according to Sprenger not only frequently 
migunderstood his words, and miginterpreted his statements, but bad to be corrected on more than 
' one oecasion, Is it probable that the Mentor knew the learning he imparted and the aims he fostered 
to be safe in Muhammed's keeping, whilst he was satisfied with an ideal s8uccess alone? Did guch a 
man ever live? It is more likely that, if the 8nppoged Mentor concealed his identity, he did 0 in 
order to escape unpleasant consequences in case of failure; he would then have been but a 
migerable coward and incapable of the high idealism which marks Muhammed's exertions in the 
Meccan period. | | 


Now I congider it very improbable that as mentor of any kind could have remained unknown in 
a place like Mecca, Muhammed was also much too independent a character to be a party to such a 
policy, or to rely on one 8ingle ingtructor, And how awkwardly would 80 complicated an oracle have 
worked ! The passages in the Qordn referring to earthly teachers — ©other people” 30 — were not 
revealed until the descriptive period, 7. e., in the eighth or ninth year of Muhammed's ministry, when 
the greater part of the Meccan portion of the Qordn had already been divulged. | 


From whichever point of view we regard the alleged Meccan tutor, there is no evidence for hig 
existence. Muhammed knew his cue before he appeared on the stage, but the difficulty lay in the 
circumstance that he could not 8xummon up courage to speak. That he did 80 at length, being fully 
aware of the consequences, is a 8ign of greatness, but what a struggle nanst it have cost him ! _ In 
Mecca he could neither learn anything, nor did he wish to do g0. The first revelations: nrast have 
existed in his mind long before the moment he clothed them in words, and there is little doubt that 
he not only already knew stories of ancient prophets, but also held a series of practical precepts in 
readiness. Elements of both are to be found in the oldest revelations.3: He never expected the 
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7 Those passages of the Qorin, in which the charges of employing a prompter are refuted, form the chief source 
for critical analysis of the Mentor, In xxv. 5 it is other people who help him,” and in zvi. 105 it is a man 
who teaches him.”** See the Commentaries. 


2 One might apply the term jam to the Greek words occurring in the Qorin; -but it is doubtful whether * 
Mubammed asked for instruction about these. 
2 Cf. Sprenger, II. p. 388. 
3% Yee also I. I. p. 260. The — hardly uefounded — charge made by Al Nadhr b. Al Hirith whe narrated the 
Meocans' stories of Persian herocs has been dealt with in Ch, I. Of gome interest is the tradition related by 
' I. L who refers Q. xiii. 29 to the insiuuation of employing a prompter of the name Ralimin of Yamima, who 


aceording to Bagh. is indentieal with Museilima, a rival to Muhammed, The latter's reply Gs?) 3* had in this 
case better be translated in Rabbinical fashion : *He (viz,, God} is my teacher,” and, moreover, the yerse must be a 
late Medinian one, as indeed it is considered to be by Qatida, Mnqftil, and Ibn Joreij who refer it to the treaty of 
Hodeibiya, Al Baghawi, however, refutes this theory and declares as verse to be Meccan, and no allusion is to be 
found in it to a teacher, CY. Bokh, IIL 382, | 

u See above. 
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inhabitants of Mecca to be willing at a moment's notice to exchange their very s0ciable gods-—gods 
satisfied with scant reverence, and not. even objecting to an occasional chastisement, for a stern 
incomprehensible Deity. The new God, they heard, would not submit to FH 3 treatment, but 
demanded unconditional obedience. 


- If Muhammed was cognizant of the careers of Biblical prophets, he must have been tempted to 
compare his own position with theirs. This was particularly the case with Abrabam and Moges- 
The :former he called Hang, which does not mean, as Sprenger asserts,3 the follower of a sect, but 
a man who holds heterodox views regarding certain ecclesiastical matters. This was precisely the 
attitude which Muhammed wished to adopt. He proclaimed his secession from the paternal gods in 
the same words, which the Bible attributes to the Patriarch. On the other hand his refusal to *read” 
in the legend mentioned before, is in every word an almost literal imitation of Moses' hesitation to 
nndertake his mission, Moses too had been *chosen” in the sohtude of the devert, but, as Mu- 
hammed was well aware, by means of a vision, besides which Moges was also enabled to periorm 
certain miracles. Muhammed greatly missed the aid he would have derived from such factors. As 
far as the vision® was concerned, he vaguely alluded in an early revelation to 8ome apparition in 
which a tree plays a part ;% but to perform miracles was quite beyond his power, This made his 
position particularly unpleasant, When later on sceptics demanded miracles, he coull only give 
evasive answers which counted for nothing, The foreboding of this dilemma must have troubled him 
considerably. 


There is yet another point to be taken into consideration, Professor Palmer has raized the 
question why Muhammed' did not act as an apostle® of Judaism or Christ:auity, This question may 
be 8implified by another, why he himself did not embrace either of these faiths, as 80 many others had 
done. . His own relative, Waraqa, we are told, adopted that course, apparently meeting with no 
protest on the part of any leading Meccan citizen.3® I believe his influence on Muhammed Should 
not be overrated, gince the latier was his superior both in talent and -knowledge. Now had 
Muhammed followed the example of his cougin, no Meccan would have interfered with him, but it was 
impogsible for him to do 80, Muhammed geems to have looked upon Judaisgm as well as Christianity 
as degenerated forms of pure Abrahamism. The superficial conversion of other Arabs he could not 
imitate, and the dogma of the Trinity never appealed to him. We ghall presently perceive that his 
ideas about the development of both Judaism and Christianity were anything but clear, and did not 
gain in lucidity in the course of time. This becomes apparent from a revelation pronounced many 
years later in Medina, when he endeavoured to define the differ-nce between Abrabamism on one side 
and Judaism and Chrigtianity on the other in the following words (iii. 60): Abraham was neither_ 
a Jew nor a Chrigtian, but a faithful - Z/anif, and did not belong to those who ascribe to Allah a 
cotnpanion. — The verse forms the gumming up of the many preceding ones, in which Abraham is 
degcribed as protesting golely against the idolatry of his family and compatriots, but not as the 
adherent of any dogma or ritual except the worship of one God. 


Now. Muhammed entertained peculiar ideas on the origin of the Jews, being unaware of 
the fact that they connected themselves historically with the *Sons of Ixrael,” He gaw in 
them only the representatives of a ritual code which, on account of its geverity, was not at 


WY 


— 


32 I, p. 45 899., but see p. 68, the explanation on behalf of Iba Abbas, Beidhawi on Q. ii. 129; xxii, 32 ; 
xevViti, 4. Of Meecan revelations Han/f only occurs in vi, 79, 162; x. 105; xvi. 121, 124; xxx. 29, 

3 Q. xx. 8 899. ; xxviii, 6. 8 Q. liii. 7 to 15, 

5% Muhammed certainly assumed the role of an *Apostle”” of a very high standard. The term ragvlu-([-14hi) is 
_ all nothing but a rendition of Aram, 8h'li//6s, To the Apostles, however, he'gives no higher rank than 


EN 3 ye! (iti. 46), because he looked upon wy master as a human being, whilst he claimed to be 8ent by Allah 
himself, 

36 See FLIPAY WACVER on xCcvi. 1 and the POR EST Religious tolerance — or rather indifference — was 80 
great in Mecca, that no one interfered with Waraqa, when he embraced Christianity, especially as be did not try and 
make converts, Moslim theologians are indeed a little embarrassed about his not having acknowledged Mubammed's 
mig8ion, but they excuse him on account of age and blindness, Cf. Bokb, I. 4. 
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all. to his taste. Being likewise ignorant of the character of the name Yahuid,® he gave it 


an Arabic etymology 8iguifying that they were repenting®3 for 8ome iniquity - committed by them . 


at g0me previous epoch of their history, for which they guffered exile aud were *curged” . by 
Allah, - fe, therefore, altered the name from its verbal form into alladina ha4dii, *thoge who 
repented,” or Hid% of smnular signification, All these names are not once mentioned in the whole 
Meccan portion of the Qordn, which only means that the Jews as 8uch did not come under Muhammed's 
consideration until he lived amongst them in Medina, The Banit [sr6il, on the other hand, repregent 
in his eyes but a historical remembrance ; they are the people to whom God has shown His grace and 
sent down to them **the Book” through Moses. They disappear at the time of Jesus, In Medinian 
revelations, therefore, they are only mentioned either in historical pas8ages, or in connection with 
Jesus (iii, 43; v, 15, 82, 110 ; lxi, 6, 14), whilst the first and 8econd destructions of the Jewish 
State are alluded to in a Meccan revelation (xvii. 2-9), 


If Muhammed's notions with regard to the ancestors of the Jews of his era were rather confused, 


and he shrank from adopting their strict ritual law, there were two additional reagons for his dislike. 
He charged them with having falsified the 70r4h41 and with having relapsed into a kind of heathenigh 
_ practice by offering divine reverence to the Rabbis. What he meant by the first reproach is hard to 
8ay, as he did not express himself distinctly enough on the gubject, The truth 8eems to be that in 
this cage als0 he was not able to explain the nature of the accugation in question, or rather he could 
bring no evidence to bear out the reproach harled already in Meccan revelations against the Pogges- 
8ors of the Writ,” We will, therefore, try and do it for him, as he was not gufficiently versed in the 
history of Rabbinical doctrine to grasp the development it had undergone, It is to be noted that the 
reproach of having falsified the 7'0r4k occurs geveral times in the Qordn in connection with the laws 
regarding the Sabbath. As we sball see, Muhammed geems to have- congidered the institution of 
the day of rest as a punishment for disobedience.? The practical observation of this command» 


however, as well as others did not tally with what he knew about them from -the meagre information 


he had received of the Pentateuch, Moreover, he had probably heard the Jews pronounce many word, 
in the T6r4h, and the naine of God in particular, differently from the way they were spelt. Finally 
when travelling through Jewish communities and visiting a M:idrdsk he may have listened to lectures 
in which plays upon words of the text and Agadic applications of verges of the Bible 8truck him as 
distortions of the holy word. Yet he entirely overlooked the fact that when reproducing Biblical 
tales in the legendary garb in which they had been imparted to him, he not only adapted the 8ame 
method of the Agada himself, but indirectly produced a similar literature of which we . bave 
ilastrative 8amples in the legends of the **cleansing of the heart''%3 and the monk Bahira. The 
zecond charge we s8hall discuss later on, 


Under these circumstances Muhammed had no other choice but either to remain silent or 
to create an. entirely new religion, and the perseverance he shewed in upholding and proclaiming his 
conviction is greatly to his credit. Had his training but been more s8ystematic and thorough, Islim 
would have been free from much objectionable matter, 


Now if Muhammed could not apply to Meccan teachers for ingtruction, we must congider from 
what other s8ource- he gathered it. Only one assumption is possible, viz., that his years of real 
$udy were pa$t long before he proclaimed the 7qra', His own g8tatements that all his 
knowledge was imparted to him directly by way of heavenly revelations are better left alone, Sprenger 


37 'The Aramaic form of the word. 
3 Cf. Q. vii, 155. Moges prays : behold we return to thee Ez [Uoa, 


39 Cf. ii, 83 and often, The matter will be more fully LDPE 7 in Ch, IX. 
© Plur, fract. of a5. Sprenger, II, 364, connects the term Yahud with the Jewish creed which 18 mo quite 
correct, as it only refers to the ritual law. 


61 Only in Medinian passages, e. g., ii. 70; iy, . 48. Seo Commmitaries. The alteration of the T5rih by the Jews 
is very broadly discussed by Ibn Hazm in the anterior chapters of his work, ) 


«2 See Ch, IX. 4 Joe the note at the end of this chapter. 
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is undoubtedly right in a attention to the (Meccan) verse xxxvii, 137 89.,46 as the recollection 
of a journey during which Muhammed passed the Dead Sea when travelling in Khadija's gervice 
to Syria, In pursuing his business he must have come into contact with many Jews and Christians,4* 
and very probably - diseussed religious topics with his new friends, Morever, as a child he had 

been to Medina, and there had many opportunities of witnessing J ewish - ceremonies which, 'on 
"account of: their strangeness, made a deep impression on his mind, This and later experiences 
were sufficient to allow him to judge of the contrast between Jewigh and Christian doctrives and forms 
of worsbip on one side, and the one he was accustomed to at home on the other, - His first entrance 
into a Synagogue mugt haye produced on him an effect similar to that which according to 
Tacitus*® Pompeius experienced when visiting the temple of Jerusalem. There were no images, 
no holy stone, no augurial arrows, but a devout congregation which met twice daily in order to 
worship an invisible Being with hymns and prayers. This was most impressive for the open- 


minded youth, ' There was nothing to attract the eye but an eternal lamp,” which ghed a dim 


lustre from a niche in the wall. It almost appears that Mubammed saw in this light, which in 
reality 8erved different purpo3es, ag 8ymbol of the Deity, which, as he had heard, firs: appeared to 
Moses in a light (Q. xxvii. 7-8). The recollection of this light seems not to have left him ihe 
whole of his life, and is expressed in a parable ag follows (xxiv. 35): 


«Allah is the light of heaven and earth; the description4? of his light is as a niche in which is a 
lamp, and the lamp is in 8 glass, the glass is though it were a glittering star, it is lit from a blessed 
tree, an olive neither of the east nor of the west, the oil of which would well nigh give light, though 
no fire touched it, light upon light. Allah gnides to His light whom He pleases, and Allih strikes 
out parables for men, Allah knows all things. (36) In houses which Allah has permitted to be raised, 
and His name to be recorded therein,** His praises are celebrated therein mornings and evenings. 
(37) Men whom neither merchandize nor selling divert from the remembrance of Allah and from 
observing prayers and giving alms, who fear « day in which the hearts and eyes 8hall be upset.” 


Thus the light represents the reflex of God's glory, and Muhammed believed himgelf favoured to 
behold it, and to grasp its 8ecret, A gimple mind has many a time been led in a strange way to find 
the truth, When reading this parable one is reminded of Hebbel's charming tale, *Kannitrerstan.” 
The 8ight of an insignificant oil lamp in a corner of a 8ynagogne had made a deeper impression on the 
mind of the artless lad than the most elaborate theological demonstration could have done. What a 
les80n this 1s for conversionisgts! A lover of truth is led by *8pontaneous obgervation much farther 
than by indoctrinated one, The power of persnasion in religious matters chiefly promotes hypocrisy. 


A rather striking proof of the fact that during his 80journ in the north country Muhammed- had 
vigited Jewigh houses of 8tudy ( B&th Midrdsh ) is given in his application of the root darasa,%? because 
he replaced the widely different Arabic meaning of this word by the rabbinical one. In the 8chool- 
house he heard many a Derdshd or sermon, the method of which he migtook in 80 far, as he was not 
able to hold apart plain explanations of the holy text from homiletic digcourses adorned with fictitious 
interpretation, but he looked upon all as a part and parcel of the Scripture. Some cases in which he 


did find this out, gerved him, as mentioned above, to base his reproach of the gdulteration of the Law 
on them. 


Mubammed's stay among Jews mugt once have extended over the autumnal period of the 
Jewigh holidays, becauge only then he conld have heard the blowing of the Sk&fdr even without 
entering a Synagogue. That he did hear it can be inferred from many Meccan revelations (Ixxviii. 18 ; 


es 


« Mok. und K. p. 7. 


© Jacob, Das Leben der vorislam. Beduinen, p. 99, calls attention to Agh. viii, 79, but if Christian merchants 
in Hira dispensed religious knowledge together with their wares, it does not follow that they did the 8ame at the 
Meccan fairs. | 

« Hist, V. 9. «7 Mathal ; cf. Ch. VIIL. | 4 Cf. Exod. xx. 24. 

4 Cf, Beidh. on Q. yi. 105, Theold Arabic meaning of the root *is to wipe away, orout,” e. g., by rain and wind ; 


cf. Kimel ed. Wright, p. 459, rags of cloth,”  Sobol. os why) ONT, | with regard to the meaning of the 


word in the Qordn zee Geiger, p. bl. 
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Ixix, 18, etec.), in which he describes the Great Day of Judgment” on which *the bent horn shall 
be 80unded,” The conception of the Jowish New Year's Day as day of Judgment is already to.be found 
in the Mishndh (Rosh Hah, i, 2),59 The idea at once took root in Muhammed's mind, and in an old 
revelation of the confirmatory period 18 mentioned *the day of distinetion” on which *the horn sball 
be blown.” This can only have been the result of personal experience, and offered material for very 
elaborate pictures of the fates of the just and wicked. To the Day of Atonement, however, Mubam- 
med does not geem to have given much attention at first. Fasting cout not be to the tasie of people 
who knew not abundance, and it would have been bad policy to recommend to the Meccans a new 
religion of which abstinence from food formed an important element, In Meccan parts of the Qordn, 
therefore, fasting 18 mentioned but once (xix, 27) in a passage belonging to the latest period, 
and, moreover, & historical connection without any hit as to the Cesirability of imitation. The 
traditions exi8ting on the ſast of Ashird,5 which corresponds with the Jewish *As6rd (tenth of 
Tishri)52 refer to a temporary Medinian arrangement, but it was only later on, that fasting was 
officially given prominence as a rite, 


Part of the well known formula of the Moslim creed (d:ikr) in common use, and also chanted in 
the call to prayer (addn) is: There is no God beside Allih,59? The formula is taken from the Qordn, 
and yet it seems strange, that the name A 18s not uged in the 7qra' verse ; it is even more strange 
that the formula occurs in the Qordn only twice, once in a late Meccan passage (xxxvii. 34) and the 
second time in a Medinian verse (xIvii, 21).5% The earher passage runs thus; Verily when it is 8aid 
unto them There is no God beside Allah,” they get too big with pride and say : *What ! shall we leave 
our gods for an infatuated poet ?” — Now, the formula is here, as in the other passage, not an enuncia- 
tion, but a mere as8ertion, which only tends to place the unity of Allah in contrast to the plurality of 
other gods, This explains also the great care Muhammed took in the choice of the name for God. 55 


— — 


60 The real conception Muhammed entertained about the blowing of the Shofar by Jews was, however, very pro- 
saic, as he believed it to be only a means of calling the people to prayer. That is why it was all but adopted later 
on in Medigya, I, 1. 347. Bokh. I. 83, The blowing of the ;horn on the Day of Judgment (1 Cor, xv. 52) mentioned 80 
frequently in the Qorin, therefore, only implies the roll call of the dead, The Qoranie expression $uwar seems to me 
to be only the Hebrew 8h/f5r, but incorrectly heard. In point of the pronunciation of Hebrew sibilants the 
Arab Jews seem to have very few distinctions. We shall have instances later on where Hebr. Þ and © are rendered 


in the Qorin by CY, see below. 

51 See Tab. 1281 without Ignid ; Bokh, I. 236, The Few ANN Foc 8upPoscd to have been given by the Jews 
that the Day of Atonement was celebrated in memory of the exodus of Israelites from Egypt is oaly another reflex of 
org nvvgh 01 alluded to in the liturgy of the holidays, The Isnid given by Bokh. (Mushaddad-I sm#fl b. Ayytfib 
NAa6, Thu *Omar, Urwa, © \isha) is not bad, provided that for the **Qoreish”” who used to fast the Ashird, another 
-.name is 8ubstituted. 

62 A peculiar misconstruction of the Jewish Day of Atonement is given by Ibn Hazm, fol, 72%%, The Rab- 
banite Jews, he says, congregate on account of their having angered God and being cursed by Him on a day called 
«The night of the feast of Kibir,”” which is, of course, the Hebr, Kipprr, misunderstood and explained to mean 
**Great,” It is celebrated on the 10th of the first month Jishrin, which is October. Then stands up w3azkend |, 
which word the Jews interpret as the Minor Lord”” — exalted be He above such heresy! What this word means 
is difficult to say, but I believe it is a corruption of WMetatron, This deity, he goes on, stands with dishevelled hair, 
weeps a little and 8ays: Woe upon me that I have destroyed my house and have dispersed my 80ns and daughters, 
and overthrown my people (Talm. Berfkh. fol. 3Yv0), I will not raise it up until my propbet comes to whom..I will 
restore my z0ns and daughters. — In these days of- October they worship another Being bevide God and commit 
undoubted idolatry, worse than the Christians. One of them told me that Sandalfon, *the servant of the crown” is 
«an angel who bewails the destruction of the house” in similar terms. — What I, H. means by this 8econd deity 1s 
quite- clear, viz., that during the ten days of atonement (New Year until day of Atonement) in the prayer called 
 Amidih the fla wire arm is replaced by - 277 Pan 
63 1, 1. 347; cf. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 89 84q. 


5% Tn altered forms a little more froquent. I give here all the passages concerned : iii. 55, cf. V. vi. 48; 
xxviii. 71, 72; xxi. 22; cf. above ; ui. 48, These passages except the two first belong to the later Meccan DD ys 
from this we must conclude that the formula long remained unsettled, Needless to 8ay that the tradition given by 
L. I. 298, that at the death of Abu Talib Mubammed summoned those present to recite the formula in question 


x» quite unfounded, 


8 Somewhat nearer to the final text of the formula comes the” paszage zIyii, 21: ©Know then that there is no 
God bexide Allih.” But als here it stands in a subordinate sentence. 
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Alldh was familiar also to the pagan Arabs ; it TAP" FRPTA have been a ialptaks to ageTuce the 
new God under the same name, and this is another proof of the eircumspection with which 
Muhammed et to work, Even in « comparatively late Meccan revelation (x. 90) he lets Pharaoh 
8ay : *I believe that there is no God beside the one in whom the children of Ixrael believe,” In 


other words: not until the unique character of Allah was generally and m_y established could 
Muhammed particularise it, just as we do with God, 


What name, then, was to be 8ubstituted ? Muhammed helped himself in & very ingenious Way, 
which again clearly demonstrates how systematically he proceeded. He simply adopted the method 
of Jews and Christians, who used the terms Ad6nay and Maryd respectively, both gignifying Lord 
(5 xvpios). Mubammed translated both by Rabb with a genitive or a possessive pronoun after it. 
In Arabic alRabb (with the article) is rare in pre-Qoranic texts,5 and is in this manner not used in 
the' Qordn at all, whilst when connected with another noun it is quite common and means Master, also 

in 8ecalar poetry. Now as in Syriac mdryd represents the form with the article, whilst the Hebrew 
Ad6nay has a pron, suff, instead, it is clear that the Qoranic form (rabbika) is an adaptation of the 
latter, rather than of the former, The change from the first person of the pron. 8uf, into the second 
became, however, necessary, as Allah was the speaker himself aud Mubammed the addressed person. 


In the employment of a name for God by Muhammed we can distinguish three stages 
which developed from one another, It seems very appropriate that the first proclamation should have 
been 8poken in the name of the Rabb who has created, but it became esgentiul to have an independent 
term for God also without reference to a pergon or *the worlds.” 


In a very 61d revelation (lxxiii, 9) Muhammed makes an interesting. attempt to formulate a 
creed in the following manner ; The Rabb of east and west, there is no God beside Him. But even 
this formula remains isolated until a rather late Meccan passage (xx. 7) which runs : Allah, there 1s 
no God beside Him, to Him belong the most excellent names, A few verses after this (v. 14) we read: 
There is no God except and (7, cf. xvi. 2 ; xxi. 25), and in another place (xXxi. 27) : There is no God 
except anta ( Thou), Those *most exeationt names” form the object of the well known enumeration 
of the ninety-nine names found in all works on Moslim theology, and of which Prof, Palmer has given 
an English version in the introduction to his translation of the Qordn (p. Ixvii.), but Muhammed's 

- Fobject in employing the personal pronoun can only be explained by his inability to decide which name 
to choose. In the Qordn, both in Meccan as well as Medinian revelations, a strong inclination prevails 
to use He and — less frequently— 7,57 and 7hou, rather than Ah for the formula of the creed, 


This peculiarity cannot be accidental, and is, I believe, to be explained as follows. Everyone 
knows that the Jews in post-Biblical times pronounced the Tetragram as Adonay, and in some cases 
abridged it to Hu (or 6), after models found in Biblical names 8uch as Hoshi#4 and others. 
Subsequently they also shrunk from the too frequent use of Adinay and substituted 8ynonyms for it 
or abridged it to Ani, In the Mishndh (Sukkdh, iv. 5) we read that at the procession with the 
palm-branches in the Temple the worsbippers 8ang: Ani and Hi H68hidndh, The Pelestinian 
edition of this passage 8pells 7 [ wn |] exactly like the third person of the masculine personal 
pronoun, just as Ani corresponds to the firss person. The Babylonian Talmud (Shabb4th 104 ro) 
contains the passage: *HU is the name of the Holy One, blessed be He,” and another (Sukkdk 
83v0) in which Hillel says : If Ani (Ad6NaT) is here, all are here, if Ani is not here who is 
here ? 58 .— The constraint the Jews put upon themselves in dealing with the names of God was reliev- 
ed by an alteration which, practically resulting in the use of personal pronouns, not only expressed 
the divine individuality much more concisely than any name could have done, but for which also the 


— 


: = — #6 8 1,” 
5 Meaning king, but see Sprenger, I, 299 8144. KAmil, 593 lol, b, 0A) WS, fem, 39142, Hassin b. Th 


5 P. 38 ; thus also in these instances either indetermined or with genetive following. Wellh R2 , Þ. 145, theeeiors 
3 | hardly correct. 


SN 
87 See Ans, |, c, p. 21 (Ishtar): Mein erster Name ist Ich, die Himelskinigin, 


6 Ab/th, I. 14. See also Isaiab xxxiv. 16 yy which Jargum and Septuag. refer to God, and seem to have 
4 _ read accordingly, cf. ibid, x11, 10, 
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Pentatench itsell furnished a modyl in gentences liko ant ani hi (Deut. xxxii. 29), This gives a very 
interesting instance of popular etymology, The real derivation of the substitutes ani and ki was 


forgotten, aud the _ looked upon them as LEO pronouns, which took the places of the divine 
names, 


Now there 8eems to \ be little doubt that the very frequent nze of the personal pronoun in the 
Dikr 86ands in connection with the Jewish custom of shortening the Tetragram, or it maybe an 
attempt to find a substitute for the 8ame in the Qordn. Whether the misdretic vocalisation of the 
Tetragram was communicated to Muhammed by some one, is too uncertain to allow us to draw any 


conclusion, but Huwa sounds very much like the abridged form of the former. If in the first 


- Stages of Ielim the nse of Allih was avoided for some reason, the choice of an appropriate name for 
' God was a cause of perplexity, To assxume that Muhammed found the idea of the personal pronoun 


independently is not probable, Rabb with a suffixed pronoun did very well in the first proclamation. 
It was, however, not a name, but an attribute, and could not be employed in the creed, whilst the 
phrase : There is no God beside Huwa is a formula of a very express1ve character, 


The employment of Huwad thus marks the gecond stage in the establishment of a divine denomi- 
nation, and the relation prevailing between it 'and Rabb is best seen in a phrase like (xiii, 29) Huwa 
rabbi («HE is my Master''),5 there is no God beside Huwa, FEveu in phrases 8uch as (xxix. 25) :*0 
innahu Huwa-l-azizu («Behold Him, He is the Almighty”), the inserted Huwa, although generally 
explained as a grammatica] nicety, seems to come under the influence of the sacred application of 
huwa, rather"than of a linguistic rule, athongh the grammarians have only taken it in the latter 
8ense.51 Tt is natufal that the pronominal conception was strengthened also in Muhammed's 8peech 
to such an extent, that the words, (xx. 12) innant and rabbuka (<Behold me, I am thy Lord”),% are 
giren as rendition of Exod. iii. 6, If the pronouns huwa and and thus in a certain fashion represent 
Allah, the Svitic motto And I-hagg (*T am the Trath'") loses a good deal of its pantheistic character, 
and stands 8imply for *A1Ia is the Trath,” then resembling the saying of Hill8l quoted above, In 
a 8imilar light, I believe, must be regarded the Sific ejaculation Zuwa huwa which must be com- 
pared with Exod. xxxiv. 6, being « nominal sentence rather than a repeated ejaculation. The Sific 
Huwa was then individualized to s8nch an extent, that with the article (al Huwa ) it was used as a 


name of Allah.% 


--It is thus clear that the employment of Allah in the Qordn, considered historically, is not $0 
much a *Grundlehrs"'b of Islam, as the final crystallisation of the formula, after several attempts to 
condenge the first sentence of the Moslim creed into a motto, Tf it is of Biblical character, it is only 
indirectly 80, since Muhammed left all other . Biblical appellations of God, and returned to that 
with which the Arabs were already familiar. It is easily 8een how much more tempting it 
must have been to pagan Arabs to listen to the call of the Muaddin, who did not invite them to 
worship s new Being, but Allah, although only Him exclusively, What a sign this is of Muhammed's 
knowledge of the human mind, of shrewdness and calculation! A host of traditions exists on the 
importance and felicttous consequences in this world and the next Muhammed is said to have attached to 
the ejaculation of the formula. Even in our days it is well known that 8everal orders of Dervishes 
ronse themselves to the highest pitch of enthusjasm by nothing else than incessantly repeating 14 


{14h illdk Alldh,% until they are thoroughly exhausted, 


— 


69 Perhaps the common Jewish abbreyiation 15 (Exod. XXX1V, 6); cf. Q. xliii, 64. 


80 Cf. lii. 28, etc. 
8: The 80 termed damtr-ul-fasl which is algo applied to other persons, Sing. and plur, As the majority of 


instances of d. f. are taken from the Qordn, it appears that its use originated from Muhammed, Cf, Sibawaihi, ed. 


Derenbourg, I. p- 346 899., and cf. 1 R. xvii, 39. 
62 Tt is to be noted that hwwa and and interchange in this sfira three times within a few Veraes:. 


« J. R. A. $8. 1880, pp. 5, 68; 1892, pp. 651. 


« Noldeke, Q. P- 6. 
6 Misbk, I. 544. The tradition Bokh, III 315 on the authority of COR cf, Sildh AlMwmin,'f fol. 14"0 89, 


« Lane, Modern Egypt, 11. 62. 
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'To return to the iqra', we 8ee that Muhammed managed to compress the two chief dogmas of 
every monotheistic creed into fire words, even including the ereating word (b4rd) of the beginning 
of Genesis, It would have been impossible for any one else to equal this'if terseness and precision. 
It is quite unlikely that this should have been the result of spontaneous meditation without the aid of 
Biblical knowledge, If the traditions that the iqra' represents the commencement of the Qordn 
needed any confirmation from within, here it is, because no other sentence in the whole book would 
approach this in appropriateness of being the first. Fuller explanations Mubanuned could reserve for 


later occasions, but for the present it was all important to give the quintessence of the belief in One 
' God, who is the Creator of the world, 


It is now almost snperflaous to demonstrate in detail that #gqra” bism?z Es is noth.ng but the 
literal translation of the B.blical phrase which the Jews read : *wayyigrd b'*hem adonay” and the 
(Syrian) Christians *waqrd bash*meh dmarya.” It makes no difference whether the former or the 


latter ſurnished Muhammed with the original, PREY they did both, but a Presbyter or sword-maker 
in Mecca certainly had no hand in it. 


£ 


Finally there is the linguistic evidence to be added. The Arabic root gara'a does not mean : 
'to read,” but **to gather, ”” and is in this sense frequently nsed in pre-Islamic literature. The object 
6f the yerb furthermore is grammatically not joined by the preposition b/, which, however, 1s common 
in the Hebrew and Syriac bandling of that root. Every word in the gra” verse, taken singly, 1s pure 
Arabie, but un ited they give a new sense, and in this way Muhammed has also implanted 8 new spirit 
In the old language. | I 


What remains now of epileptic or hysterical influence on the or:gin of Islim? Absolutely 
nothing. Never has a man pronounced a sentence with more cireumspection and consctousnes 
than Mubammed did in the iqra'. Should he have proclaimed it with nothing but prophetic enthur 
siasm, he must have been the greatest genius that ever lived. This he was not ; but he was clever, 
full. of discretion. and tact, and also desirous of communicating his knowledge to the world. . If we 
have to take the epileptic fits as historical, then Islam arose in 8pite of them, but not by their means. 
Muhammed's greatness consisted in the recklessness with which he publicly exclaimed what he had 
recognised to be right. How many would have the courage to do this? He stood, however, firmly on 
Biblical ground, and there he remained through the whole Meccan period. The bulk of the 
narratives, descriptions, and laws contained in Meccan Sermons are bone from the bone and flesh from 
the flesh of the Bible, and are respousible for all that is good and recommendable in Islim. 


The late A. Geiger has dealt with the question whether Muhammed *wished, could and dared 
to borrow from 9 udaism.” Wellhansen, on the other hand, claims to have found ©the soul of Islam 
in Christianity.” They are both equally incorrect. For the most vital portions of the new faith 
Muhammed was forced to depend on the Old Testament. It is quite a 8econdary matter, whether 
he derived his knowledge of the Bible from Jewish or Christian assistants. The Jews in North 
Arabia and Syria read the Bible in Synagogues in the Hebrew original, but for domestic study they 
probably us«d Aramaic translations as did the Christians. Many Biblical words which occur in the 
Qordn, have evidently gone throngh an Aramaic channel. It made no difference to Muhammed 
whence he received his material. He took everything which came into his way, Jewish and 
(hristian, Hebrew, Aramaic and Ethiopic, even Greek and Latin ; 6 all that was not known in 
Mecea was welcome to him; Tt became all 80 mixed up in his memory, that later on he was himself 
nnable to distinguish his sources. Any successful attempt to make up for the loss would assist greatly 


in lifting the veil from over many obscure passages of the Qordn, though they often have but a literary 
interest. 


— 


6 A parallel phrase to this is wa"dkur isma rabbika, 1xxiii, 8; lxxvi, 23, and often, *Mention the name of thy 
Lord.” , This phrase is a modification of the other and is also ood on & Biblical pattern ; ef. Ex, xx. 24; Josh. 


xxiii, 7; ete, Whilst (Hebr.) qir4 and (Arab.) gara'a are construeted with the prepos. 


dikar rules the accusative 
pure and simple. 


6 Cj. Fraenkel, De vocabulis in antiquis Arabum carminibus et in Corano peregrinis, P. 24 89., ongh the 
ﬆ& is not quite complete. 
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All this considered, s0me strict enquirer may yet ask, whether "Muhammed was not morally 
obliged to reveal to his Meecan hearers the 80urces upon which he had drawn, On this point we must 
first of all remark, that the ideas about mine and thine were not very highly developed in early 
Arabia, Even when living i in Medina, Mubammed found it perfectly in order to arrange plundering 
raids against peaceful caravans, going 80 far as to violate the sacred month, and 80 we must not 
wonder that he abstained from divulging the names of his instructors. There is'for bim, of course, 
the plea, that no teacher is obliged to reveal to his pupils the names of bis own masters, and the 
«Chool-books from which he learnt, Indeed, he did not even mention the 76r4k and Gospel which 
were almost within reach of the more intelligent Meccans, till be was in Medina, but in very old reve- 
lations he alluded to the more inaccessible Sheets of Moses and Ahron, Zubur of the Ancient (lxxxvii. 
18-19 ; xxvi. 196), and, later on, to the Kitdb of Moses, He hinted that the acquaintance with 
the contents of these writings — which of course are but mysterious names for 76r4k and Gogpel — had 
come to him by way of supernatural revelation (xxvi, 192 899.). 


On the basis of the igra' we may now hope to arrive at an apposite tranglation of the word 
Qordn, The grammatical form of this word is the infinitive of the same (simple) stem, of which rgra' 
is the imperative, ©**Proclamation,” therefore, seems to be the most faithſul translation, Each 
individual revelation pronounced by Mubammed is a Qordn, and as the amount of the existing 
revelations went under the same name, it was but natural to ascribe it also to the whole book. 


. NOTE. 
THE LEGEND OF THE CLEANSING OF THE HEART (Rem. 43). 


This legend has geveral important points in common with that of Bahira, and it 1s, therefore, 
probable that both originate from the same gource. The various traditions on the legend of the 
cleansing of the heart have been collected by Sprenger, I. 166 89g., and it will be sufficient to reproduce 
the chief elements in it, which will also help us to trace their origin, The nucleus is, in short, this, 
that Muhammed, when a boy and pasturing the cattle, was eeized by two angels who took bis heart 
out of his breast, removed a black clot of blood from it, laved it with «now, and put 1t back 
again, Another version (Tabari) adds, that the angels weighed him and found him heavier than 
the rest of his people. When they had taken his heart out, they threw the part away which belonged 
to Satan, and a black clot of blood, then they put the Sheking, which is as white as SNOW in his heart, 
and 8tamped the 8eal of prophecy between his 8houlders. $7 


The last noteworthy variation, mentioned in the Uyiin al Athar, connects the affair with a dream. 
Muhammed tells Aisha that his heart had been taken from him, been washed and put back again, 
Then the miraculous animal alBoriq- appeared, which carried him, . accompanied by Gabriel, to 
heaven, Thus the main part of the legend, viz,, the cleansing of the heart, takes place at various 
epochs of the Prophet's life, from his earliest childhood-till the time when he entered his ministry, 
whilst the stamping of the seal of prophecy between his shoulders is taken from the Bahira legend. 


According to traditions Muhammed said that there existed no prophet, who did. not pasture cattle 
(I. I. p. 106), This must be collated with the statement in the first form of the legend, that he was 
pasturing cattle, when the two angels came. Now of the Biblical prophets mentioned in the Qordn 
there are Moses and David, who received the divine call when minding their flocks, The Legend of 
the Cleansing of the Heart is thus nothing but s homily on Ps, lxxviii, 70 to 72, of which we have 
chiefly to notice the words: *He ckose David his 8ervant and took him from the sheepfold, etc.,” 
and the integrity of his heart.” Here there is another point of connection with the Bahira legend, 
See further, Ps, li, 4, 9, 12 to 18, viz., *8now,” clean heart,” *cagt me not away,” etc, 
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CHAPTER 111. 
Tax ConrinxaTorRy REVELATIONS. 


ExameLEs — The 4reaties on the arrangement of Meccan revelations eriticlaed — mates) 
arrangement — Confirmatory, Declamatory, Narrative, Descriptive and Legislative Revelations — First 
elements of the **Hijra'”” — Life, Death, Soul, Eternity, Hell, Paradise and Heaven in the Qordn 


The first proclamation announcing in a. few words a new divinity, a new prophet, and the first 
elements of two important dogmas could not but be followed by others intended to deepen the impres- 
sion made and to strengthen the position of Allah and his Prophet. The connection between both 
was 80 close, that the existence of one necessitated also the belief in the other, and it was but natural 
that the authority of the Prophet was at that stage almost on a level with that of Allih. No matter 
whether hearers of the first proclamation received it in public or private, whether they were relatives 
or strangers, they had first of all to be convinced of the speaker's sanity, Everything depended on 
the success or failure of the assurance given on that point, as Allah himself was unapproachable, whilst 
the would-be Prophet stood as a tangible object of criticiem. In two subsequent revelations Muhammed 
not only repeated the leading ideas of the first proclamation, but added the assurance that he was 
in full possession of his mental faculties. These revelations® again show how systematically he 
proceeded, and how carefully he weighed every word before uttering it. They run as follows : — 


Izxxxvii, 1. Praise the name of thy Lord, the Most High, 

Who has created and made perfect, 

Who has determined [everything] and guided. 
Who produces the pasture. 

Then he changes it into dry stubble. 

Surely we cause thee to proclaim, 80 do not forget, 
Except what Allah pleases [that thou shoulqst forget ],”0 
He knows what is manifest and what is hidden. 

We will facilitate”! unto thee that it be easy for thee [to preach ]. 
Admonish, if thy admonisbing shall be profitable, 

Let those be admonished who fear [ Allah]. 

But the most wretched will keep aloof therefrom. 

He hall roast in the fiercest fire. 

Then he hall neither live in it nor die. 

Happy, he who. remains pure, 

He who mentions the name of his Lord”? and prays. 

But you prefer this present life. 

Yet the last one?® is best and of longest duration. 

Thus it is written in the ancient sheets (8 huf ) 74 


The 8keets of Abraham and Moses. 


Izviii, 1. N, By the pen, and what they write! 
2. Thou art not, through the grace of the Lord, mad.”s 
Verily thine is a reward that is not grudged, 
4, Verily thou art a grand nature, etc. 


It cannot, of course, be said with absolute certainty, that no FAS address was s8poken between the 
first one and the two just quoted, but there is no doubt, that they were revealed with a view to 8upple- 
menting the gra '_revelation. It was Allgh who charged the Prophet to *proclaim,” and who had the 
power to withdraw one or auother revelation after it had done its work. This was a very diplomatic 


& Tt is nnderstood that *revetation” is here and further on a mere technical term. 'The Arabic equivalents are 
£2333, an neas *'8ent down” from heaven, and 6 << gn,” «miracle? and vere,” see below. 


70 See below, 11 See below, 72 See Ch, II. p. 32. 13 Jiz,, the next world. "4 See Ch, IT. 


75 See als0 v, 01. I believe, bowevyer, that this aud the following verses which are evidently of later date were 
added to this addross ; vee Þ, li. 8 , 32; liy, 9; zliv. 18, ete. 
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clause, arranging at once for the suppression of a revelation i in the event of its proving troublesome, 


On & later occasion this idea was expressed in a much-blunter form,”6 


The Moslim theologians assert that after the igra' nn interval of several months?7 — or, according 
to others, yearg79 — elapsed, before the Prophet received another revelation, and that this made him 
very. desxpondent, This theory which has already been rejected by Sprenger and N6ldeke,”® but is 
upheld by Prof. Palmer and Sir W. Muir, has indeed no basis, nor is there any reason to account for 
such a panse, On the contrary nothing could have been more detrimental to Muhammed's prophetic 
claims than a deadlock, whilst possessing a plan of action and the means of putting it into execution, 
His 8ilence would have been unintelligible for us, and a moral guicide for himself. The oldest tradition 
indeed, limits this interval to a few days, which seems much more likely, as it is very probable that 
after the first proclamation Muhammed waited a day or two in order to watch its effect, ans to 8eize 
the right moment for a 8econd address, 


Example being always more effective than precept, it is probable that Muhammed proceeded to 
arrange & ritual without delay. To teach the faithful in what manner to worship Allah, in contra- 
distinction to the idols, was scarcely less important than the belief in him. Such a service, as simple in 
form as possible, perhaps only consisted in invocations and prayers, of which Stra cxii. furnishes a 
very appropriate sample. It contains nothing but the declaration of the Unity of Allah, and is probabls 
modelled on Deut. vi. 4, which verse begins the Sk'ma* of the Jewish prayer book. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that Muhammed had heard the latter read this prayer many a time, and omitting, of 
course, the introductory words «Hear O Israel,” he rendered it as follows ; — 


1, Bay: Huwa [is] Allah, One, 
2, Allah [is] the Eternal. 
3, He has not begotten and was not begotten 
4, Nor has there ever been anyone like Him, 
It is, indeed, extremely perplexing to assign to this invocation its exact place in the geries of early 


revelations. Its date is 80 uncertain, that some traditionists go 80 far as to believe it to be Medinian ; 
but it bears the stamp of great age,® and I feel inclined to place it among the first revelations, Now 


_ the attempts 1 have made to fix the dates of the three addresses quoted are rather a bad begin- 


ning * for a critical examination of the chronological order of s8nch in the Qordn. We must even go 
further and confess from the outset, that there is very little hope of ever obtaining trustworthy results 
in this respect, however desirable they might be for gauging the gradual development of Islim. The 


natural division of the Qorda into a Meccan and a Medinian portion marks but roughly the two great, - 


epochs of the formation of the Moslim church, but we have already met with one instance at least 
which even baffled the attempts of the compilers of the book to decide to which of the portions it 
belonged. There are also 8imilar cases, For a very great number of reyelations there is absolately 
no eyidence as to the time of their birth, and the standard rules are few and but little reliable. 


As regards the order of the Meccan revelations some general points of view have been set up by 


Weil and Sir W, Muir, which were mostly adopted by Noldeke, to serve as guides in the chaos, 
They divide the whole mass of a«[dresses rather abruptly into three periods%3 according to the apparently 


— 2 —_ . — —_— T_- 


TS 


78 See 8. ii. 100. 


# 

11 1, Isb. £95; 5>2l I; afterwards 8. XCiii, was revealed as & consequence of v, 3: Allah has given thee 
leave. I. Ish. gives no Isnfd, but Tabari, p. 1155, reproduces the tradition on the authority of AzZohri, and again 
according to Abu Salama b. Abderrahmin from Jabir b. Abdallh al Angdri from Muhammed. 

18 See Sprenger, Muh. and K. p. 11. Leben, I. p. 304 899. 

19 Z. D. M. G. xiii. p. 173 89q- Cf. Nold. Q. p. 67 89. w See Oh. IT. 

n Ttqan, p. 30; ee Muir, p. 46, and No61d. Q. p. 84. Al Beidbawi Lyys waliz®, The tradition on the 
origin I. Isb. p. 400. | : ; 

82 Muir divides the Meccan portion of the Qordn into five periods : (1) — stdras before 8. xevi, /igra/ ; 
(2) those until Muhammed's public ministry ; (3) ill the year 6 afterwards; (4) till the year ten ; (5) till the Hijrs. 
Cf. No1d. Q. p. 58, 
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declining enthusiaxm of the Prophet, the decreasing pathos and increasing. length of the sentences. 
Since we have 8een, however, that calm consideration governed the oracles- from the beginning, the 
degree of enthusiagm furnishes a criterion of no great reliance. Now if we gubject this enthusiasm to 
strict examination, we must distinguish between the genuine warmth for an idea which thoroughly 
captivates a man and makes him pursue it regardless of the consequences, and the hollow pathos which 
does not 8urvive the word that carries it. The former Muhammed had fostered in his breast years 
before he opened his mouth as a prophet, and it lasted therefore even when his language had grown 

- calmer, Enthusiastic passages are not unfrequent even in Medinian addresses, bearing on the 
greatness and the glory of Allah, whilst the merely pathetic Meccan revelations repeat to weariness 
the 8ame topics on which the speaker had but little to say, and left his hearers cold. 


The different degrees of enthusiasm apparent in more or less fiery language must, be judged in the 
8ame manner, as the changes to which the mood of an individual is subject. Exterior circumstances 
often have great influence in this respect. Temporary enthusiasgm is 8ometimes kindled by a mere 
accident or an encouraging word, It does not follow, therefore, that the more pathetic siras are older 

| than others in which cold reflection predominates. There are many «ras of later date which show 
a language as glowing as that of a prophet in the best sense of the word. In consequence of the history 
of the igra' we must-deny to Muhammed the natve . passion from the outset, otherwise that first 
proclamation can retain neither its place nor its character. Tradition and evidence, however, bear out a 
contrary theory. Whenever we find Mubammed's language fervent, we must at once enquire, whether 
it was dictated by the oftiness of an idea, or whether it was mere bombast, which the unwary will often 


take for genuine enthusiasm, In this way the pathos of many addresses is, after all, a better help for 
the critical study than the lasting enthusiagm. 


A more natural order of the revelations than those hitherto attempted may be derived from the 
following points of view. The first and most startling proclamation had to be followed by others to 
confirm the speaker's title to prophecy, and to bring the credentials of his mission, Doubts about his 
sanity had to be allayed and incredulity disarmed by valiant assurances. For obstinate nnbelievers 
there existed, however, as yet no other proof than threats of heavy punishment. As on this topic the 
Prophet's imagination was unchecked, the language became tilted and high flown, and the addresses 
were introduced and intermingled with the strongest oaths, This is the striking feature of a large 
group of addresses which I should like to style the declamatory, When the Prophet's stock of pathos 
was exhausted, he resorted to tales which he accompanied with morals and admonitions. From these 
resulted the narrative period which Muhammed endeavoured to render as attractive as possible both by 
variety of subjects and miraculousness of plots in order to illustrate the omnipotence of Allih. His 
prophetic zeal did not, however, prevent him from occasionally adding that the knowledge of these 
8trange 8tories had come to-him by divine revelation. Having well mgh uged up his supply of tales, 
he started showing the rule of Providence by a group of descriptire speeches, which picture the wealth 
and grandeur of Nature. Is not gratitude due to Allih who created all for the benefit of man! 
When this period had terminated, the hearers were sufficiently prepared to listen to a geries of 
legislative addresses which taught the Believers how to lead the life of devout Moslims, 


These five groups follow each other in natural sequence ; nay, there is a direct evidence in a tradition 
handed down on behalf of *Aisha, that many descriptive revelations preceded the legislative ones, She 
said :33 ** Allah, has revealed first descriptions of hell and heaven in order to win men for Islim, and he 
only revealed laws later on. , Had he forbidden wine and fornication (chief representatives of ritual and 

. moral laws) from the beginning, peovyle would have 8aid : we will not abstain from either.” Never-_ 
theless, one must not think that these groups are clearly divided ; on the contrary they regularly 
encroach upon each other, 80 that elements of each group may be end! in the oldest addresses, and 
later ones contain repetitions of former paragraphs. Instances of two descriptive verses we have already 
encountered in Sira Ixviii. 4-5 quoted above. As we must give up the idea of eyer reconstructing __ 
the chronological order of the 8ermons, we may hope, by means of a divigion according to subjects, 


—— ——— 


35 Bee Sprenger, Lben, III. p P+» xirx, | ; 
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to obtain catidiag like a survey over the material of which the Qorin is composed. If' we gucceed 
in carrying out this tagk, we can dispense with an accurate knowledge of the date of each revelation. 
Of a good many of them it is indeed quite irrelevant to know when they were revealed. For Medinian 
revelations the course of events serves as 8ort of guide, although not of a thoroughly assured nature, 


In his exertions to confirm his mission Muhammed had to proceed in a negative as well as a 
posttive manner. He had to convince his hearers that he was neither a madman, a poet, a goothsayer, 
nor a liar, To disprove charges by mere protestations is a hopeless task, bat Muhammed had mo 

- other means at his dispozal. Miracles refused to be forthcoming. The first protest against the 
| allegation of being insane quoted above% is repeated in a declamatory address belonging to the 
. following period, but had to be reiterated over and over again during the next years. 


Still harder to refute was the reproach of being a poet, because it was provoked by the 8aj*-like 
manner of the oracles. The general form for any sort of public announcement being poetic, Muham- 
med had to avoid all imitation of it, and this gave him immense trouble, The pathetic adqresses in 
particular with their short, rhymed phrases of nearly equal length, which 80 much resembled the 
popular form of an wryilza or a ditty, betray the pains Muhammed took not to speak in verse. 
There is no reason to as8ume that he was unacquainted with the old poetic literature, even without 
taking into account traditions which report the contrary. Many of the standard features of these poems 
had become 80 familiar to him, that he had some difficulty in freeing his style of them. A 
remnant of this — which to some extent might help to fix the date of the passages in question — 8eems 
to me left in the apostrophe let me which in poems frequently forms the bridge from the nasib or the 
amatory introduction to the proper 8ubject of the song. This *Jet me'' we find no less than three 
times in the oldest revelations, applied in a manner very similar to that of the pagan poems, e. g., 
Ixviii. 44 : $0 let me alone, etc. 


The protestation that *it was the word of a noble messenger” does not 8eem to have made the 
expected impression; the Prophet therefore repeated it a little later (Ixix. 40) with a 8upplement ; — 


V. 41. Norit is the word of a poet — little ye believe 
42. Nor the word of a soothsayer, etc. 


3? 


To this period probably belongs the severe criticizm passed on the poets who *say that which they 
do not do.” (Stra xxvi, 221-228.) 


The refutation of one reproach only provoked another, as is always the cage with a narrow-minded 
crowd. If Muhammed was neither a liar, nor a poet, nor mad, he must be a soothsayer. This he 
endeavoured to disprove in 


lii. 29. $0 remind them, for thou art, not, by the favour of Lord, either a "ethos 
or mad. 


80. Or will they say *A poet'? ete,53 


It was perhaps not by accident that Muhammed made no refutation of the charge of deception 
:n these sentences. The speaker must have felt that this was dangerous ground. Yet the more the 


——————— — 


DE ———— 


%_8, lxviii. 2, 8ee v, 51 which seems to be of much later date, but was placed in this sra on account of v. 2 " 
The word al gikr (v. b1) is already a technical term here,-and Beidh, explains it rightly as equivalent to Qorin. 
Therefore v. 52 aud 8, lxxxi. 27, **It (the igra') is but a dikr for the worlds. Other recapitulations of the refutation 
of the same charge see xXxvi. 26; xliv. 13; li. 39, b2; liv. 6; xv. 9; xzxxvii. 85; UW. 29. 
3 8, 1xxxi. 22, 8ee Ch, IV. | 
8% See Ch. IT. Such pazzages are also metrically marked, at leas& in the beginning, vis., lxviii. 44 v « = 
v- - - ; Ixxiv. ll - - vo; kn I vo--v-. These passages give the impression that the speaker was 
endeavouring to free himself by force from the meshes of the metre. For other parts of yerses which by accident 
kave agsrmed mobrion. shape gee W right's Arabic Grammar, 8rd ed. II. p. 359. 


n Y, 532. jour evidently leads on to prayer which is to follow ; zee next remark, 


bs Ibid, v. 48 to 49 containing the game invitation to offer up prayers. Cf. liii. 62, 
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ranks of. the Believers s8welled, the bolder became his answers also to this reproach, and these replies 
form in s0me cases a ready criterion for fixing the dates, of certain revelations. 


Now we ee that s0on after the gra” Mahainmed found himself in the midst of a hires struggle, 
and his position was anything but secure. The traditionists describe this as despair at the non-arrival 
of new revelations, but the truth is that Muhammed could not bring forward snch revelations as would 
effectively silence the adyersaries, and be followed by universal acknowledgment. Whether the mental 
anxiety caused by the doubtless unexpected antagonism 80 greatly increased his excitement that his 
nerves failed and he had an epileptic fit, or whether he 8imulated one, must be left undecided. Tt 
appears to me he was 8ubject to nervous headache, accompanied by shivering fits which compelled him 


to wrap himself in warm garments. When he recovered, he felt himself 80 refreshed that he broke 
into the following repetition of his prophetic call : 


Ixxiv. 1. O thou wrapped /® 
2. Rise in order to give warning | 
3. And thy Lord magnify ! 
4. And thy garments cleanse | 
5. And detach thyself® from abomination 


So 


11. Leave me alone with him I have created single-handed.*! 


To this belongs its twin oracle published under Similar circumstances with all but identical 
beginning, #z., Ixxiii. 1-14. 


Whether Muhammed only projected or really introduced vigils cannot be decided from the respec- 
tive 8econd verses of the two last mentioned addresses. I should feel inclined to explain the two *Rise” 
as illustrating the excitement which deprived him of his sleep, in the consciousness of *the heavy task 
he had in store” (Ixxiii. 9). Upon this point the Commentators throw no light. To Siras Ixxiv. and 
XXx111, I oppose Sira xciv. in which Muhammed encourages himself to hold out, since he had gained 


8ome followers to stand by him. 
| 1, Haye we not expanded thy breast ? 
2. And taken off thee thy load, 
3, Which weighed down thy back ? 


——— 


89 The traditions about the origin of this address are of contradictory character, I. Hish. p. 184, relates on very 
uncertain authority (*a scholar told me””) that one day when going out, no one met Muhammed without calling him 
a liar, He returned home, "wrapped himself up, and was addressed by Allih: O thou wrapped np, etc. — Al Beidhb.: 
It is handed down that Muhammed s8aid : I was at Hira and heard myself called, TI turned right and left, but saw 


nothing. Then above me I saw Him (52 K 5) ny on the Throne between heaven and earth, viz., the angel who 


had called me. I i to Khadija and said 59.9) 9, — Al Beidh. adds: he wrapped himself in his garment when 
reflecting, or he was asleep. — Anoirng to Tabari, p. 1155 (al Zuhri) this vision was followed by the revelation of 


S, Ixxiii, Then follows the remark 8G, 3 d as! » ils; 55+ Bokh. ibid. repeats the same tradition with the Isnad give 


in Tab, L908, but winds up: TI aid ghaybs; they wrapped me up and sprinkled water over me. — Beidbawi's addi- 


tional note is evidently the atect to follow in the confusion of wondrous traditions, and receives further evidence 
from 8, Ixxiy. 4, which I should take literally rather than metaphorically which a view to performing a symbolical 


action. See Sprenger, I, 309, rem, 1, — A tradition Bokh. III, 365, thatS. lxxiv. forms the first revelation 18 of 
doubtful = - VHS 


” 2 8 1xxiii. 10 þ (PER | F (bye), *(detach thyself from them completely as befits thee,” 
In the older Moccan reyelations the term is applicd in & more general s8ense, &. g., Xxin, 69; xix. 47, In xxv, 32, 


the Qorin is described as shunned CEL ) by the Meccans. S. xxix. 25, 18 Lot a uw "to is Lord;*” xvi, 


43, refers to those who had on Mubammed's advice gone to Abyssinia in order to wood the pervgonuons of the 
Meccans, 


N See Beidbiwi; Palmer inaccurate, | | | | | : 
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4. 
5. 
6. | 
7. *But when thou art at leisure then toil 


9. And hope patiently unto thy Lord ! ete. 


And exalted for thee thy renown 7 
Verily with difticalty is ease 
Verily with difficulty is ease 


— 


| Ixxiii. 8 forms a distinet repetition of the 7gra” verse with the slight variation into wa'dkur. The 
choice of this word points not less to the Pentateuch than the igra,. e. g., Exod. xx. 24; xxiii, 18, 
etc. and it is particularly noteworthy that in both cases the construction of the Hebrew terms are 
faithfully retained in the Qoranic nmitations, | 


Of very great interest, however, 1s the early indication of the first shadow of the great rupture 
which ten years later ended in the departure of the Prophet and his friends from their native town- 
*Detach thyself (fa hjur) from abomination (Ixxtv. 5) ;'* *Endure patiently what they ay and 
detach thyself completely as befits thee (Ixxiti. 10),” the former passage referring to the gods, the 
latter to kinsmen and alliances. It is the sxame root which supplied the term Hijra not only for the 
temporary retirement of a large portion of early Moslims to the hospitable shelter of the Ethiopian 


king, but also to the final exodus to Medina. 


What is known in universal history as Zjra proves 


to be not an episodic event, but the completion of the local Hijras9 which accompany the whole of the 


Meccan period of Islam. 
onslaught against the worship of his forefathers: 


Muhammed fostered no false hopes with regard to the consequences of his 
The public proclamation of the single word fa'hjur 


had cost him dear, and -he knew it well, but its repetition shows. that he was firmly determined to 
Here, if ever, he showed greatness of mind and deserves to, rank with the great 
men of History. Upon those Meccans who were at all capable of conceiving ideas that word must 
have made a deeper impression than continual pathetic ass8urances of the divine origin of the 


stand by it. 


revelations. 


To return to the charge of fraud, in S. Ixxiv. 24, Muhammed complained that some influential 


Meccan citizens had made allegations of this nature, 


In this instance his remonstrances are not of a 


general character, but are, as tradition tells us, Jaunched against Walid b. alMaghira of the family of 
al Makhzim.9% The attack was very strong, taunting Muhammed with the human origin of his rhap- 


$0dies: He could only parry it with a wild threat of hell fire. 


It is certainly not without purpose that at this comparatively early stage in his career Mahammed 
should have likened his own position to that of Moses. He could hardly have chosen a better means «f 


In a snpplementary speech 
(Ixxiii. 11 89q9., he compared himself to Moses (without, however, mentioning his name), only 
stating that his mission was also diseredited by Pharaoh.9% His challengers were destroyed, and from 
this Meccan scoffers were invited to take an example. 


strengthening his hands. Moses did not go on his own account, but was unwillingly 8ent by Allah, 


————— 


92 See Ch. II. (and above rem. 84). SS 3d] is thus originally parallel to [5 l, and consequently 3 SS 


of rY Later on the former was restricted to the ejaculation of the formula of the Unity ; cf. Sprenger, I. $19, and 
Q. lxxxvii. 9, 10; 1xxxix. 24, etc. — In S, xeiv. ,F , has a profane meaning. 


93 The translation, ©Flight'” made popular by modern authors, is not correct. The Hijra was much more 
than that, as it was a complete cutting off of every bond of kinship, that connected Moslims with former friends and 
relatives remaining faithful to paganisem, Bagh., therefore, explains very appropriately (according to Mujihid, 


- 


*: 


Ikrima, QatAda, Al Zuhri, Ibn Zeid, and Abu Salma) : give up the worship of the idols, and do not come near them, 
% According to Bagh. on v. 11 al Walld was called 0851, Beidb. explains 194> 5 to be Hil of 1st person:' 


vis., & 20 Thams, os) 9 ds. Inl. Ish. 171 alWalid calls Mubammed a charmer in the better sense, *becanse his 
 epecch is bewitching and fit to separate man from his father, Ie, wife and family.” The tradition is vvidently 


coloured. 


_:.» Cf. 3. Ixxiii, 15 8949. 
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and in a like manner Muhammed tried to convince those around him that he did not preach of his own 

free will, but obeyed the command of Heaven. The reproach of fraud was, therefore, as unjust as it 

was insulting to Allah, and liable to heavy punisghment. This is another clever move and again shows 

with what deliberation Muhammed elected his words, In lxxiii. 5 we read that Allih had thrown 

upon him *a heavy speech,” and in Ixxvii, 6 he 8ays: Certainly we cauge thee to proclaim, 80 that 

| thou shouldst not forget. Finally, Ixxvi. 23 »9g. again re-echoes the first call to prophecy accompanied 

« | by the admonition to be patient, and xciv. 1-8 are revealed to inspire hum with new courage to brave 
EO | the difficulties. ol 


The unwillingness of Biblical prophets to undertake their missions was no s8ecret to Muhammed, 
although he did not cite the most striking instances, v:z., those of Moses and Jonah until somewhat 
later (xxvi. 11-13 ; xxxvii. 140) in the narrative period, He may have hoped that there would be no 
necessity for this, yet the pains he took to Satisfy the Meccan public that his own attitude was passive 
and that he was but a tool.in the hand of Allah forms the main idea connecting many of the revela- 
tions of this period. 


Seors apptogabgdegfitts + 


Sore I 24 


With the first address Muhammed had introduced a series of abstract notions 8uch as heaven and 
hell, eternity, death, 8oul, immortality, reward, and punishment after-death. Although not all of these 
notions were covered by corresponding terms, he discussed them and endeavoured to impart - to his 
hearers a more or less clear conception of them; He could not achieve this by giving definitions, which 

in the first instance he was incapable of doing, and which, moreover, would not have gerved his purpose. 
The practical theologian is no philosopher, and hearers of a sermon decline to be regaled with meta- | 
physical demonstrations. Muhammed in particular was preacher to an unlettered crowd ; the Qoran 
was, therefore, not the place to discourse on abstract ideas. He was more successful in expres8ing the 
Same in as concrete a manner as possible. 


- The common pre-islamic view recognized a kind of shadowy after-existence. Otherwise the 
materialistic opinion is prevalent, that death is the end of everything. Mubammed himgelf dwelt on 
this point in a late Meccan revelation as follows : 


xlv., 23. And they ay : there is only this present life, we die and live,% and only time kills 
ok OT © 


Some commentators not unfitly refer the words : *we Ge and live,” to the pagan belief in the 
transmigration of 801199 and the words which follow they apply to the common notion, that there is no 
other life after death. Muhammed tried to combat these views not with arguments, but simply by put- 
ting others in their places. This he did when he threatened transgressors with sufferings in purgatory, 
which in itself presupposes a kind of after-existence. The fire of hell being a very familiar conception 
to Christian (S. Matth. v. 22) and later Jewish doctrine, there can be no doubt that Muhammed had 
during his years of study heard much on this subject. Now he himself appears to have believed that 
those 8ufferings were physical rather than spiritual, as may be 8een from many passages in the Qordn 
(xeviii. 5 ; Ixxxix. 24 ; Ixxii, 15, 24 ;Ixxxv. 10 ; Ixxviii. 21, ete.). If, however, he held more abstract 
views on the matter, it was as ol for him not to dilate on them, since the people cared very 
little about agonies inflicted on their souls after the destruction of the body. The whole ginner 8hal 
*%be dragged by the forelock (xevi. 15-16)" to hell, he taught, and in this manner Muhammed condemned 
his -uncle Abd alUzza, body and gout, branding him as *Father of the flame” in that fiendish 
execration which forms the contents of- Sdra cx1. 


—_ 
—_— 


*% Boeidh. finds particular difficulties in the words : 1e dis and live, which he endeavours to explain in different 
ways : (1) the being born of what was not alive before; (2) we die and live in our children; (8) some of ns die, whilst 
others live, etc. 


; ” Beidhiwi. &als 1312909 ge patioh 3 00 JeVigh eds wept za”; cf. also Beidh. 4 lxzvi. 1 
_ 3 zozt 895th ,a9g)), and gee Lane, s, v 


8 Beidh, Ibid. « 
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1. Perish the hands® of Abi Lahab, and perish he 

2. His wealth shall not avail him nor what he has earned, 
8. He $hall broil in a fire that flames. (ahab) 

4. And his wife carrying faggots, SY 

5. With a rope of palm fibres on her neck. | 


A maledietion couched in 8nch terms could not fail to strike 8vperstitions people with lajies of the 
unknown hereafter. Tradition! tells us that the hapless uncle had provoked the Prophet by cursing 
him in no more measured terms, and this may not have been the only imprecation which came to 
Muhammed's ears, but he was careful only ' to retaliate on & near relative, and to burn him in 
effigy with snch broadly drawn features, that he might, be taken for any other infidel. 


The langnage of the Qordn has no more terms to describe the immortality of the human soul than 
the Bible. Nevertheless, as early as in the confirmatory period Muhammed began to expound theories 
which teach that spiritual life outlasts physical death. This gives us an opportunity of briefly out- 
lining the manner in which Muhammed rendered those transcendental portions, indispensable to every 
theological system. 


In a revelation already quoted "Roo 7 12 to 13), Muhammed says that the wicked shall *broil in 
the. fiercest fire, then he shall neither live nor die.” If the modern reader finds it difficult to under- 
stand 8nch a 8ituation, how puzzled must the Meccan hearers have been, Lt is characteristic of the 
eschatology of the Qordn that the tortures of hell are depicted in endless variations, with glowing 
colours and in all details, whilst the pious are simply *happy” (v. 14)? withont any further description, 
and it is only intimated that for them there is in store a ©last life” which is ©the best and of longest 
duration” (v, 19). | 


% 


Thus the conditions of the wicked and pious are contrasted with each other. The former 
are, according to the Commentators, to lead a kind of semi-life, which is neither rest in the grave nor a 
life that avails anght, but not until they have gone through purgatory, whilst the latter shall enjoy the 
eternal pleasures? of the *last life.” This is repeated over and over again (xcii, 13 ; xciii, 4) 4 
especially in the later Meccan Siuras. Although it is doubtful whether Muhammed himself had any 
clear conception of his own theory of the hereafter, it was indifferent to ym whether the Meccans 
grasped the meaning of it or not. It is much more probable that he hoped to work more snecessfully 
on their minds by vague fears and hopes. 


Muhammed himself betrays the fact that he had derived his knowledge of the nature of the 
last life” from the most ancient sources, v/z,, the Sukuf of Abraham aud Moses.” That these 
terms do not mean certain books of a religions character which in the pre-islamic period were held 
8acred by various communities, as Sprenger believed, I have intimated above, 


* Suhuf are nothing 


_ 99 The Commentators, of course, felt themselves obliged to correct this concrete conception, and put *'soul'' and 
*tortune'' in the place of "hands, '” Thus Bagh. hg WE $gls ow” y'Y & ws 409 


Js | & 3382 oY! wt, Jab Ut, The tradition in-I. Ish. p. 231, is badly accredited, as instead of 


F LEE” abs , 


$ wv 


giving the Isnid, he only gays 3 9>g. Tn this tradition Aba Lahab calls the Prophet *Muhammed” and charges 


bim with not believing bimself that the things he foretells will be realized after death. 

100 Beidh. with reference to S, xxvi. 214 ; bt cxi. seems to be older. 
* Fhis only means that after the wicked have left purgatory they shall neither live nor die. The Commentators 
who. evidently dd not understand what Muhammed meant by the phrase, are  silent on this pp > oi 
Andi 5 93D FP Y C] £HS ; » Beidh, Smyarty. 

2 Cf. B. xi. 9. 


* Beidh. (7.17) 4) kit 3 194) t ye yells wil 3303 lyeza &v. Cy. xliv 36. 
© Aga oontrast to this, the last en (Ixi1i, 33) 18s the abrongent. $ See Ch, II. 
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more or less than the Bible. - Now it is well known, that the idea of an eternal life is nowhere 
explicitly tanght in the Bible, and is "only inferred indirectly, The behef in 1t was, however, 
firmly  established both among Jews and Christians, and when Mubammed heard them speak of 
it, he cousidered it tantamount to its being written down in their holy Scriptures. 


The term *last life” implies that there is no other to follow, it is therefore eternal. Muhammed 
expresxed eternity approximately through the synonyms for *space of time,” or remaining in a place 
or state.”' This is about the xame in all langnages, In a very early revelation (ev, 3), Muhammed 
censures him *who thinks that his wealth has made him hting {for ever},” The Commentators 
explain this to mean, that he shall not die at all. When, to choose another case, Satan induces Adam 
to disobey the divine command, he promixes to show Inm *the tree of quration, and a dominion which 
Shall not ceas?” (xx, 118). *To no man before have we given perpetuity (allhuld), thall they remain 
for ever, when thou diest” (xxi. 35; cf. v. 8)? These and similar expressions answered Muhammed's 


- purpose well enongh, becanse when applied to mundane 8nbjects they express the inmntability of a 


condition, and were perfectly intelligible to everybody, To deseribe, however, Ailah as eternal Mubam- 
med did not attempt except in one case (exit. 1), but even this is open to grave doabts, and has cansed 
much disenssion among the Commentators, .many of whom bring the express1on used in this passage 
(as84amad) in no connection with eternity at all.7 Muhammed himself was uncertain as to the distinct- 
ness of this word, and, therefore, hastened to explain in the next yerse that *AIl&h was: not born.” 
Later Moslim theology developed an appropriate terminology to express eternity with regard to past, 
and future, ; 

Heaven® as the abode of God is a conception to be. fonud frequently in the Bible, and transplant- 
ed by Muhamnred into the Qor4n at an early epoch. - He, therefore, had to alter the old Arab meaning 
of the word which only comprehends the «ky, the reservoir of the heavenly bodies and clonds and rain. 
[n this sense it is nsed by poets? and also in the oldest portions of the (oran, In S. Ixxxviii. 18 
heaven as a piece of creation is paralleled to the eamel, the mountains and the earth. Allah has created 
the seven heavens!0 in storeys, and has st the moon therein for a light, and the wn for a lamp 
(Ixvii. 3), Allah has built the heavens (Ixxix. 27), and their government belongs to Him (Ixxxv, 9), 
It mnst have caused Muhammed some difticulty to change the theories m winch he had been bronght * 
ap, into the abstract ones that Allah sits in heaven on His throne, which 1s borne by eight angels 
(Ixix. 17). He is possessor of the loſty throne (Ixxxv. 15).,12 The anthropomorphistic side of this 


. . _ ; »+.* na» -— / .* + - 
6 Synonyms for eternal” 20) xlv. 23; lxxvi, 1, cf, rem. 97; £54 xxviii, 71, 72; | cxii. 2; IgE 


Mar om &aJ il An I 
frequently, . | xxi, 35; forther *> 1! , ®< 3070 , a20%s | | 
_ 7 Aceording to Ibn Abbis, Mujihid, Al Haan, Sa'M and Ibn Zubeir (Bagh, on exii. 1 Se/ | means a person 
who has no inside” (6) ECXEVY 3 according to Al Shfobi it means one who neither eats nor drinks ; according 
to others it means 3282 Lo, Abu 1 Aliya handed down on behalf of Ibn Abi Kaf'b that Sea) | means a pers0n 
who was neither born nor has begotten, because he who is born must die, who inherits has heirs. Al Suddi explains 
Does | as one who is s0nght after for presents and assistance, According to Qatida it means : the remaining after 


the death of the physical part of the body. Ikrima 0a! 69 9 2) Ls WN, _ Mewtqif, P. 168, has several other 

explanations: (1) Lord, king (relative attribute); (2) Sage, whom the deeds of the disxobedient neither excite nor 

trouble (negative attribute) ; (3) Standing on the Wighest step ; (4) He who is invoked and implored ; (5) He who 
; /Y » 


- : | 
haz no internal parts (not compact, s&ynon, +»: | with change of © with & z $ 


s Gen. xix. 24; xxii. 11, 15; xxvyili. 17, etc. 


Sw - yy 

9 Haxsan b, Thabit ed, Tanis, p. 8, 1. 7, Slowly ol) leah] ite traces have effaced the winds and the 
rain.” Ibn Koteiba (Sprenger, I. 54) explains it as what 1s aboye us. CY. Itq. 692 84. 

10 Cf, S, Ixx1i. 14; Ixxvin. 12; and St. Lncas x, 20. 


& Lond 
11 In Meccan Siras Muhammed exclusively uses the term TI<24 whilst the Aramaic oY! is employed 
only onee in Medina (S. 11. 253). In xxxvii. 33 it means an earthly throne, 
12 Of. S. Ixxxi, 20; xl, 15 (xvi. 1). The Mutazilite school had some misgivings about Allah being represented 


as 8itting on a throne. Beidh. takes gal as eynonym for *dominion;*” 8ee his notes on S. yii.52 : Upon the 
thryune abides His Rule (amr 8ee aboye), Our fellow-thinkers believe_that the abiding -upon the throne is au 
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phrase will ogcupy our attention later on,13 If Allah *8ends down” revelations (lxvii. 9; xevii. 1),14 this 


means that they come from heaven, This way of expressing 1t is, however, rare in older 8#ras, and 


does not become more frequent until the narrative and descriptive periods, e. g., vii. 38, *the gates 
ot heaven $hall not be opened for the infidels.”'15 


Popular belief places the souls of the righteons in heaven, One can easily perceive how such a 
belief grew, a belief which made the aetherial component of the human body leave this ird/8che 
Jammerthal and fly away!® above the clouds. The idea 1s based on the manner of describing certain 
extraordinary forms of death in the O. T, Eldhim takes Henoch - away, and Elijah ascends in a 
chariot of fire, In the Qordn Allah *takes away” the soul of man (xxxix. 48), and in harmony with 
the Rabbinical way of expressing the idea, *every soul tastes death.'17 Muhammed conereted the son] 
in the same manner as did ancient and modern poets without mnch discernment, and placed hell 8 
close to paradise, that its inhabitants were within hail of those of the former, from which they 
were xeparated only by a curtain (vii, 42-44), winch permitted conversation between them. 


The resemblance of death to sleep is s0 striking, that it could not fail to enter pre-Islamic Arah 
gpecch also, but with the difference that the hope of awakening from the sleep in the grave was dis- 
carded. *lf we are dead,” the Meccans Said, *and have become dust and bones, can we be awakened 
(xxxVii. 16) 219 If thou speakest to them : you shall be aroused after death, the infidels will surely 
Say ; *this is nonght but clear deceit (x1. 10).” Of conrse, Muhammed conld not tolerate snch views 
in Is}am, and could not snthiciently call to the minds of his hearers *the day on which they would 
be awakened,”'=0 and to enjoin the behet in resurrection after death ({lxxv. 1-4 ; Ixviii, 39 ; Ivi. 60). 


The way in which Muhammed pictured. the resurrection of the dead was very similar to the 
notions popular among Jews and Christians, v/z., that the body should share in it as well as the soul, 
The *collecting of the bones” (Qor. Ixxv. 3) recalls vividly the vision of Ezekiel (ch. Ixxxvi.) with 
which every Jew. was familiar enough owing to its forming part of the liturgy on the Sabbath of the 
Passover week, There is nothing surprising m the fact that Muhammed should have heard of this,21 
Above the assurance that on the day of resurrection *man's bones shall be gathered”? he gives for the 
present no further description,?2 and contines himselt to yague hints at the time when this should take 
place, after being announced by the most miraculous 8igns. This was als to be the great *Day of 
Judgment on which the horn shonld be blown,” etc. (zee above). From all this we see that 
" Mubanuned wished to show his hearers the aim of human life in a rather serious perspective. The 
tortures of hell are described in the (ordn long before any of the more cheerful pictures of the *last 
life” are painted. 


Although the *Garden” is spoken of in verses which are inserted in older s/ras, these are evident- 
ly later and” more prolix (Ixxxv. 11; Ixviii. 17, 34; Ixxiv, 42), The older passages mention *the 
varden”” without any further additions (Ixxxvili, 10 ; Ixxxix. 30 ; Ixxxi. 13 ; Ixix. 22), Fear Muham- 
med calculated to be more impressive than hope, and as a rule when depicting the two contrasting 
conditions of man after death, he not only placed punishment in the foreground, but made it much 
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attzibute to Allah withort How. It means that His abiding on the throne is to be anderstood in a manner 
which exalts Him above resting and dwelling. The throne is the body which surrounds all vther bodies, and is 
alled thus, because it is elevated or compared to the royal couch from which goverument and commands desoend, 
Cf. xxxii. 3-4; xvi. 2, _ | : 

13 See Ch. VIIL. | | it See Ixy:ii, 16 to 17, He who is 11 heaven,” . 

Is Cf, Gen. xxviii. 17, 16 Cf, Ps. xe. 10, 

17 $, xxi, 36; xxix. 07. 

18 Ax to the people of the intervals, zee next chapter. | 

29 See v. 51; S. xix, 67 ; Man says: when I am dead, can I be brought out in the end alive ? 

20 $, xliv. 34: This is but our first death, and we can not be arouged. Boidhiwi explains : the first death ends 
the life on earth, and. there are no means by which to awake for another. The anzwer 1s given in y. 56 ; they (the 
righte6us) only tasto the first death ; He guards them from the punizhment of hell fire, 

1 8, xxxvii. 144; xxxviii. 80; 1xxxiii, 4; xxvi. $7; xyi. $3, The Commentators, of course, bring Gabriel on the 
goene, and Palmer wrongly follows them. ; Se | h 
22 8ee next chapter, 
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4 | THE CONFIRMATORY REVELATIONS. 


more elaborate and energetic in tone than that of reward. Experience proved here also to be the best 
teacher, For after the digaster of Uhud Muhammed conld give no greater comfort to the demoralised 
Believers than the assurance that those who had been slain were not dead but-alive (iii. 163). 


From the foregoing observations, we can gather that during the time of the struggle to confirm his 
missionary title, Muhammed had to handle a number of abstract subjects which to a real thinker would 
have been 80 many problems to solve, The circumstance that they all had been thoroughly familiar for 
gome time to large multitudes entitled him to operate with them as with known quantities, and he left 
it to his hearers to digest them as best they might, He would have been infinitely more 8nccessfnl, 
had he been able to achieve something like a miracle, but, of conrse, he could not divine that the 
existence of Islim was all the better assured, the harder it had to fight its way through difficulties of 


every deseription, , 


- A miracle was the great, but unfulfilled, longing of uk, and the Siopylaltinwnt he felt 
throngh his impotence to perform a miracle penetrates not only the whole of the Qordn, but many 
oceasional 8ayings. Tradition, nevertheless, managed to record a great number of such, and the Moslim 
church officially recognizes a series of miracles which must be believed in. Not quite 80 difficult was 
the problem to be faroured with a vision and those who already believed conld easily be served with 
one,” Many years afterwards, when the figure of the Archangel Gabriel was introduced into the 
revelations, they became very numerous indeed, but they were not nearly 80 important as in the earlier 
periods. Now Muhammed's great model, Moxes, not only furnished him with the material for the first 
proclamation and the reluctance to enter upon his mission, but also with the pattern of a regular vision. 
which it was not yery hard to copy. In the evidently very early revelation, which forms part of 
Stira ;xxix.,% he expresses himself thus ? 


15. Has the story of Moses come to you 
16. When his Lord called him in the holy valley of PTuws : 
«Go to Pharaoh, verily he transgresses. 


Say : Hast thou a wish to purify thyself ? 


And that 1 may guide thee unto thy Lord, that thou mayst fear ?” 
So He (Allah) showed him the greatest 8ign, etc. 


We conclude from it that the scene deseribed in Exod. ch. jii. was known to Muhammed already, 
and that he reproduced it more elaborately in a short address which he significantly 8tyled *an 
inspiration”” taught to him by the Almighty, The hazy description of the scene, the principal figure 
of which is the speaker himself, was calculated to impress hearers as a vision granted to him. It 


forms the first portion of Sgra lai. 
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By the-star when it falls, 
Y our comrade errs not, nor is he deluded, : 
Nor speaks he out of lust.. 


It is but an inspiration inspired 
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Which taught him One mighty-in power 


$ 
[ 


Endowed with sound understanding ; he appeared, 


And was [seen] in the loftiest tract ; 


— 


LE 


2 He could find models for it in Lev. xxvi. 3 to 43; Dent. xxviii, 1 to 68; The maledictory portions of these two 
chapters are likewise much more elaborate than the benedictory ones and bear the popular name t2kh#/d, 

24 Thn Hazm, fol. 122** - Cf. Umdat Aqfda, p. 16 89. 

26 Tt seems to be an independent revelation, whilst y, 1 to 14 belong to the oclamatory, and y, 27 to i to tho 
degcriptive periods, but placed here on account of v, 834 wnS | — y.20, 
26 Y. 62 an introduction to prayer: 


SIGNS AND MIRACLES. 


Then he hang down .and 80 drew near. 
Until he was two bows length off or nigher till, 
| Then he inspired his servant what he inspired. 
The heart belies not what he aw. 
What will ye dispute with him on what he saw ? 
13. And he aw it another time | 
14. By the Sidra-tree which none may approach, 
15. Near which is the Garden of the Abode, 
16. When something covered the Sidra-tree — 
17. The sight 8werved not nor wandered — 


18. He saw then of the 8/9ns of his Lord the greatest M 


The poitive information contained in this address is yery meagre, and the yagneness of the | 


description is concealed. as much as poxsible by prolixity. Muhammed only states that he had een 
something covering a certain tree. This was indeed quite sufficient for those who already believed in 
his mission, but not 80 convincing for others. Yet to judge from S. Ixxxi. 22,29 one might at any 
rate give him credit for having at least imngined that he had had a vision. The wish was lather to the 
thought, and made him look upon a vague apparition as a real prophetic vision. 


Muhammed need not have troubled to enquire whether his hearers believed in his statement 
concerning the vision, if he had been able to perform a miracle, which wonld have convinced even the 
most stnbborn. His boast was, however, a two-edged tool, as in his zeal he had made known that 
previous prophets had confirmed their missions by miracles. He therefore felt that he had exposed 
himself to the demand to perform one, and for this reason styled his vision a miracle (Ixxix. 20, s 
above). He had not long to wait and the donbtless satirical tone in which he was called npon to exhibit 
his powers is 8till reflected in one of the latest Meccan revelations (xxix. 49). His answers were 80 
timid that he had to refer the importunate querists to the Suhuf. > This was just as unxatisfactory 
to his great grief, and nothing remained but to style the. revelations he boasted to have received, 
He, therefore, mou a term for them which at the same time served to designate each 
as a *Sign” or miracle. In his philippie against Walid b. al Moghtra Muhammed 


miracles, 
revealed  sentence 
describes him as ©hostile to our signs” (Ixxiv, 16). The infidels rejoined that the **Signs” were *old 
folk's tales” (lIxviii. 15 ; Ixxxiii, 13) or even lies" (Ixxvii, 28), which can, of course, only refer to 
the revelations. The marvel to be discoveret in the *Signs” conld, then, only consist in the eiremmstance 
that a man in 80 humble a poxition and grown up in ignorance and already past the prime of life 
Should suddenly develop the qualities of a prophet an spiritaal leader of his people. This is admirably 


expressed.in Sira xcu.% 
6. Did He not find thee an orphan and give thee shelter ? 
7. And find thee erring and guide thee ? 
8. And find thee poor with a family and nourish thee ? 
The proof of the veracity of the miracles performed by Moxses before Pharaoh was given in the 


fact, that the magicians were not able to unitate them (Ixxtx. * 20 3 xxvi, 43), Muhammed therefore 
boldly challenged scoffers to bring forward a *Sign” of the same kind as his. *Let them bring a 


LY, 
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7 Cf, Beitrage, p. 8. 4 manifest external rezemblance also exizts between this piece and S. lxxix, 15, 27, not 
ouly as regards the rhyme, but esp. v. 20 with S. liii, 18. The latter oracle is evidently the youngest of the two. 
2 *Your companion 1s not mad, (23) He surely 8aw him on the diatinet horizon,” another echo of lxxix. 20; 


cf. also xx. 24. | 
22 Cf. xxvi. 187 ; vii. 202, _ | 20 V.9 to 11 added later, and are legislative., 
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mm. 


hadith of the same-kind (lii, 34).” We have, in the first chapter, disenssed the subject, and need 
only to add here that the Prophet felt himself on 80 safe a ground, that he repeated the challenge 
several times. This, however, increases the evidence that he had prior to” his first proclamation 
pos8essed himself of a considerable stock of learning nnknown to any Mecean, and that he also held in 
reserve 8ayings, tales and regulations which he intended to divnlge piece-meal, © However limited his 
learning was from our point of view, never was the proverb that knowledge is power more splendidly 
confirmed than in Muhammed's case. It remained his chief snpport, and won him more followers 


than assurances, threats, and declamations could have done. 


The passages of the Qordn alluded to in this chapter — as indeed in all others — are given in 
but approximately chronological order, as it is snfficient to sketch out the conrse which Is]am took 
in its initiatory stages. The line of conduct was given to Muhammed by cirenmstances. He had 
to weather the storm of public opinion and to uphold his claim nnder the most disadvantageous 
. conditions, His poxition was for a time one .of defence rather than attack, and the desire to be left 
alone with his convictions is exprexed in a short address which seems to belong to this period, and 
which is another dixclaimer of the old worslup : 

| cix, 1. O ye infidels! 
I do not serve what you serve, 
Nor will ye serve what I eerve, 
Nor will I serve what ye <erre, 
' Nor will ye serve what I serve, 
Ye have your religion, and I haye my religion. 

The term 972 (religion) which appears here tor the first time, is applied indi=eriminately both to 
Isl\m and Meccan paganism. The wide signification allowed to the word is undonbtedly due to the 
cirewmnstance that Muhammed had heard it employed both by Jews and Christians im various fashions, 
The former meant by the same term a rite as well as a judgment both religious and profane. To Jews 
and (Syrian) Christians *Doomsday” was familiar as the * Day. of Judgment” (yawm aldin) .32 Als 
later on Muhammed treated d7r as a xynonym for Islim,33 but on this occasion he paid the infidels the 
compliment of styling their belief a din,.%% What he had to xay abont the *Day of Judgment” 
will form the chief object of the next chapter, 


pI 


C—— 


51 Hadith is otherwise tale, and in this manner the term is applied to Moslim tradition in general ; here, howcyer, 
T shonld take it = Hebrew wn, *omething newly produced,” | 

2 See Ch. I. . "2 8oe next chapter, 

* Equivalent to alc which is also applied to paganism, see Ch, T., note 2, 
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_ Cnanacrtxr of Muhammed's prophecies — Mexsianic oracles — The *Day of Judgment” — Great 
variety of expressions for the same constitntes an exxential feature 'of the book — The proldem of 
the Freedom of Will — Redemption — Predestination — The Heavenly Book — Detlining pathos. 
(Criticizm of the theory of strophic forms in the (2or4n.) 


W———— I"! 


The Prophet's exertions were not entirely without snccess. Led by his wife Khadija, a «mall 
but devoted band rallied round him, The majority, it 18 trne, consisted of people in the humblest 
circumstances, but there was also a fair sprinkling of members of the foremost families of Mecea, 
Among these was Aliy, 80n of Abi Talib, MuhbammeFs uncle and foster-tather, This latter, 
however, did not Join the new faith himself. Of greater importance still was the conversion of Abu 
Bakr,% a wealthy and much esteem2d merchant of the clan of the Qoreish. This was indeed 
most encouraging, yet the adversaries still commanded an overwhelming majority, and hel4 the 
wel.are, even the lives, of the Faithful in their hands. Muhammed dared not remain inactive, but 
had to go on with his work and produce fresh credentials, 


As regarls the pzrformance of miracles he hal hitherto been 8omewhat unfortunate, A «t!]] 
greater difficulty remaiued to be overcome, concerning another indispensable apanage of a prophet. 
r/z,, the faculty of foretelling future events. Of this he must have been aware through his knowlelge 


97 Scripture, especially as many passages ſrom Biblical prophecies hel 1— and $till hold — prominent 
places in the Jewish liturgy. 


It appears to me that the series of ora-les in the Qor4n which describe the condition of things 
at the end of time, were. modelled on Messianic prophecies in the Bible, although not attaining t 
their loftiness and grandeur, Muharamed could only nse snch portions as touch on the sinfulness 
of mankind and the punishment awaiting them, the reward of the pious and the general transforma- 
tion of Nature as intimated in Isaiah xxiv. 18-23; Zach, xiv. 4, etc, 
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Vaticination was common in Arabia,37 and we have s2en how Mubammed had to defend himse!! 
against charges of s0othsaying. To a certain extent he was unable to avoid giving some colour t9 
these, as his manner of 8peaking greatly resembled that of the Kahins who, with mystic ceremonies, 
foretold the future to individuals. Muhammed himselt disclaimed any share in such proceedings, 
but Moslim tradition will not allow him to be behind other prophets in this line, and records 190 _ | ; 
cases in which his prophecies were verified, | 


The reader of the Qorin cannot fail to note that, when speaking of other prophets, Muharamel 
in only a very ſew instances refers to their prophetic gifts, and as a rule only represents them as 
warning against idolatry and wickedness, As a matter of fact he was unable to predict anything, 
and least of all a general conversion, after the manner of Izaiah ch. 11,, or xi. 6-9, All his prophecies 
are of an eschatological nature and beyond the control of any human being, s0 that no one coull hope 
to find an opportunity of charging him with fallacious predictions. He gave weight to these prophecies 
by making them axioms of faith like those incorporated in the religious codes of the Jews and 
(hristians. 


In the oldest epoch of the Qordn the «Day” is not mentioned at all, but only hinted at in the 
description of the events which are to take place when this dawns, An instance 18 given by ira 
Ixxxi, which, in $pite of the forced pathos and the mannerism of the diction, represents the best 
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3 See I. I. p. 169 89., where also the names of the other early believers are giyen, 
36 With regard to the Messianic hopes entertained by the Jews of Medina ef. I. I. 286 and R, E. ]. VI. Pp. 91, 
37 Cf. Wellk. BR. p. 130, 33 Cf, Mishk, II. p, 682. '9 E, g., S, xxvi, 155 on the she-camel of Salth, 
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type of the Lduntory period; _ The Mensianſo apostrophes, the vague waruing that reckoning awaits 
every 80ul, and his protestations of being *s, noble Messenger” might have made 8ome impression. 
This 8ira is divided into two 8brophes of unequal length, the: cadence is all but metrical, and the 
whole declamation $0 thoroughly original of its kind, that it deserves to be reproduced in ſull.40 


1. When the sunis folded up 
2. And when the stars fall down 
3, And when the mountains are moved 
4. And when the *8hdr*! shall be neglected 
5. And when the beasts 8hall be crowded together*? 
6, And when the eas shall surge up 
7. And when the s80uls sha!l be paired [with bodies] | 
8, And when the [female chi!d that was] buried alive sball be asked, 
9 For what $in she was slain, 
10, * And when the sheets shall be opened 
11, And when heaven shall be flayed 
12, And when hell shall be set ablaze 
13, And when Paradise shall be brought nigh : 
14, The $0ul 8hall know what it has produced, 
16. Therefore I syear not by the heavenly wanderers, 
16. That move on and backwards, 
17, Nor by the night when it draws on, 
18. Nor by the morn when it tirst breathes up ; 
19. Verily this is the Speech of a nuble Messenger, 


20, Of great power with the Lord of the Throne, 


_ 


W The sfra itself is composed of two strophes of about equal length, viz., v.1to 14 and 15 to 29, but in such a 
manner that the second strophe is logically subordinated to the first. This oircumstance has been oyerlooked by 
P. H, Miller, Die Propheten in ihrer urgprunglichen Gestalt, p. 57, Mtiller's theory, altogether, adapts itself to the 
Qorin on a very limited scale. To guppcse that Mnhamwed knowingly arranged g8{ras in 8trophes. with Respon- 
$i o0nen would mean that he deliberately exposed himse]lf to the opprobrium of being called a poet. The Qordn, of all 
Semitic literatures, is least appropriate for a theory of the kind in question, as the composition of most 8iras, and 
certainly of many quoted by Miller as patterns, is anything but perspicnous, Muller is doubtlessly right in 
denying that Mubammet borrowed the formation of strophes from a Jew, bet then the question arises, where does 
pre-Islamic poetry offer a single instance of strophes with Respongionen ? Surely, any ancient tradition among Arabs 
ou such a form of poetry would have left some traces, but to assume that 80 primordial a custom should, after 
falling into oblivion, have been revived again at 80 late an epoch, and without any visible link connecting it with- 
the past, is against common sense, I should rather think that wherever we find strophes in the Qorfin, they are of 
a very crude character, and unconsciously constructed rather than artistica'ly. Evra lxxxi. gives an example of this, 
The stock of rhymes on the zawe consonaut being exhausted, the speaker made a Kunstpause, and dropped his yoice. 
In the secoud 8trophe there is a marked falling off both as regards yigour and poetic expression, but the speaker felt 
instinctively that the second part of the oracle must continne on the 8ane strain as the first, and be of equal length, 
In eyery 8'ra quoted by Prof, Miiller we shall have an opportunity of judging how far he 8ucceeded in proving his 
case, however, Strophentrilmmer oder doch, nicht ganz durch-und ausgebildete Sirophenfermen is too elastic an expres- 
sion to gerve as oonclusive evidence, Othor patterns of 8trophioc strueture in the Qorin not noticed by Miller 
are S. Ixxxvi. 1 to 10, 11 to 17, both strophes beginning with *'by the heaven”; lxxxviii. 1 to IG, 17 to 25, strophes 


of unequal length ; xo. 1 to 10, 11 to 20, the second strophe likewise being subordinated to the first, No further 
division is justified. | 


% 


«1 Camel in the tenth month of pregnancy. 


62 Cf, Tsaiah xi. 6 to 7. It is not at all unlikely that Muhammed sbould have heard of this —_—_— chapter, 
whioh the Jews read in the Synagogue on the last day of Pazzoyer. 


We © MESSIANIO ORACLES, 


—— — 


29, 


Obeyed and trusty too, 
Your comrade is not mad ! 
He 8aw Him on the plain horizon, 


| Nor does he grudge [to divulge} the unseen, 


This is not the 8peech of a pelted Satan, 

Now whither do you go ! 

It is but a reminder to the worlds 

To whomsoever of you pleases to be steadfact, 

But you will not, unless Allah, the Lord of the worlds should please, 


The almost artistic structure of the sira alone shows that it cannot have been the product of 
spontaneous enthusiagm. Muhammed himself was evidently 80 pleased with this fine performance, 
that he shortly afterwards tried to imitate it by another which was, however, far inferior, vis., 


Ixxx1i. 1-19.99 


In this 84ra 


the **Day of Judgment''4 is mentioned twice by name (v. 15 and 18), and once 


more in & paraphrastic manner (v. 19). Subsequently Mubammed got into the habit of circumscribing 
the *Day” alone, choosing the gtrangest epithets and paraphrases. This does not refer to the 
declamatory period alone, but extends over the whole Qordn, On account of their large number 
I have arranged all the instances into groups, It is noteworthy that of the first two groups only one 
example. (lxiv. 9), and of the following but a small number belong to Medinian reyelations, the 


A. 1. 


14, 
15, 
16. 


latter being marked by an asterisk. 


15, 38, The day of the well known term (cf, 38, 82) 
19, 40. The day of sighing® 

20, 61. The day of adornment® 

26, 189. The day of the scorching heat/ \ 
30, 56. The day of arousing 

32, 29, The day of victory 

38, 15, 25, 53, The day of reckoning (ef. 40, 28) 
40, 15. The day of meeting 

40, 18. The day of the approaching hour 

40, 34, The day of crying out 

42, 5, The day of gatherings? 

44, 40. The day of decision (ec. 77, 15) 

50, 19. The day of appointment 

50, 33, The day of eternal duration 

50, 41. The day of coming forth 

54, 19. The day of continuous il|-lack 


6 Miiller, I. c. p. 57, three strophes, vie., 1 to 6, 6 to 12, 13 to 19, 
« A] Ghazal, Thyd, iv. p. 443 89., gives a lengthy desoription of the duration, the names, and oalamities of the 


Day of Judgment. 


4 Epilogue to the story of the mission of Jesus, cf. St. Matth. viii. 12 ; xiii. 42, etc. 
66 Palmer takes it as day of festival, but the words are evidently Messianic. The root SS is frequently nged 
in the Qordn in this gense. : | 


«7 With the addition : on which ther doubt. 
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THE DECLAMATORY REVELATIONS. 


*64, 9, The day of gathering, this is tho day of deceiving 
75, 1, The day of Regurrection 
82, 15, © The day of Judgment (and often) 
6,15, A great day (cf, 10,16; 19, 88; 88, 5) 
11,3. A grand day 
11, 28, A painful day (cf. 43, 65) 
11, 85. An encompaxing day 
22, 54. A barren day 
26, 87, 195, A well known day (c. 56, 50) 
29, 85, The last day | 
54, 8. A hard day (ec. 74, 9) 
76, 10, A severe day ; 
"> TOf £0. A heavy day 
85, 2. The promised day 
90, 14. A foodless day | 
*2, 45, 117, The day wherein no s0ul shall pay recompense for another s0nl 
*Y, 255, The day on which there is no bartering (c/, 14, 36) 
£3, 7, 24. The day whereof there is no doubt | 
*3, 28, The day that every soul shall find what it has done 
*3, 102, The day when faces shall be whitened, and faces shall be blackened 
*5, 105, The day when Allah shall asxemble the apostles 
*3 119. The day when their confession shall profit the confessors 


6.33, 128. The day when we shall gather them altogether (cf. 10, 29, 46 ; 41, 18; 
27, 89) 
6,73, The day when the horn $hall be blown 
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6, 159, The day when some signs of thy Lord Shall come 

7,13, The day when they hall be raised 

7, 51. The day when its interpretation shall come 

*9, 35, The day when it shall be heated in the fire of hell 

*9,78, The day when they shall meet him 

11, 11. The day it comes to them there is no turning it away from them 
11, 107, The day when it ehall come no soul shall gpeak, efc, 


w” 


Ln 


14,42. The day when reckoning arises 

14, 43, The day on which all eyes shall stare 

14, 44. The day when the torment shall come 
- 14, 49, The day when the earth sball be changed into no earth . 

15, 36. The day when they shall be aronsed (cf. 37, 144; 98, 80) 

16, 86, 91, The day when we $hall send from every nation a witness : 

16, 112. The day when every s0ul shall come to wrangle for itgelf 
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THE DAY. 


17, 54; The day when he $hall call on you | 9” - 
25, 17, 73, The day when we shall call all men by their leader | 
26, 158; 45. The day when we will moye the mountains 
27. 18, 50. The day when he hall say, etc, 
28, 19, 39, The day when they shall come to us 
29, 21, 104, The day when we will roll up the heaven 
30, 22, 2, The day you $hall ee it Sy 
31, *24, 24, The day when their tongues and, hands and feet 8hall kw witnegs 
® against them || 
32, . *24, 37, A day when hearts and eyes chall be upset 
33, ®24, 64. The day they shall be brought back to him 
34, 25, 18, The day He $hall gather them (cf. 10, 29, 46) 
35, 25, 24, The day they $ball see the angels 
36, 25, 27, The day the heavens hall be rent asunder 
37, 26, 88, The day when wealth shall profit not, nor 80ns 
38. 28, 62, 74, The day when he $hall call them 
39, 29;55, The day when the torment shall cover them s 
40, 30, 11, 13, 64, The day when the Hour 8hall rise 
41, . 30, 42, A day which there is no averting (cf. 42, 46) 
42, 31, 32, The day when a father shall not atone for his child 
43, 32, 4. A day the meagure of which is as a thousand years 
44, *38, 13. The day they 8hall meet Him 
45. *33, 66. The day when their faces shall writhe 
46, 34, 29, A day of which you shall not keep back an hour 
47, 40, 35, The day when you shall turn your backs 
48, 40, 54. Theday when the witnesses shall,stand up 
49. 40, 55, The day when their excuse shall not avail the wicked 
-- 60. - 41, 36; The day when the enemies of Allih shall be gathered together into the fire 
51. 41.47, The day when He shall call to them 
52, 44, 9. The day when the heaven shall bring obvious smoke 
53, 44, 15, The day when we will assault with the great as8ault 
54, 44, 41. The day when friend sball not ayail friend at all 
59, 49, 26, The day when the hour $hall arige | 
96, 46, 19, 33, The day when the infidels shall be exposed to the fire 
57, 46, 84, The day when they shall see what they are threatened with 
98, 50, 29, The day we will say to hell *Art thon full 7 
99, 090, 40, The day when the crier shall cry 
60, 50, 41. The day when they $hall hear the 8hout 
.-61, The day when the earth shall be cleft asunder 


90, 43, 


THE DEOLAMATORY REVELATIO NS. 

51, 13. The day when they 8ball be tried by the fire 

b2, 9, The day when the heavens sball reol about 

52, 13, The day when they sball be thrust away into the fire of hell 
52, 46. The day when their plotting shall avail them nanght 

54, 6. The day when the caller shall call 

54,-48, The day when they shall be dragged to the fire 

*57, 12, The day when thou shalt gee believers, etc.. 

*57,13, The day when the hypocrites shall say 

*58, 7, 19. The day when Allah sball raise them 

*64, 9, The day when He 8ball gather*you (cf. A, 11) 
*66, 8. The day Allah will not afflict the Prophet and the Faithful 
68, 42. The day when the leg «hall be bared 

70, 4. A day whoxe length is fifty thousand years (cf. 32, 4) 

70, 42, 44. Their day which they have been promised 

T0, 43. * The day when they 8hall come forth in haste 

78, 14. The day when the earth and the mountains shall tremble 
76, 7. The day the evil of which shall fly abroad 
. 77, 85, The day when they may not speak 

78, 18, The day when the trumpet shall be blown 

78, 38. The day when the Spirit and the angels shall stand in ranks 
78, 41. The day when man Shall gee what his two hands have gent forward 


79, 6, The day when the quaking quakes 
79, 35, The day when man shall remember what he strove after 
79, 46. The day they 8ee it (viz., the hour) | 
80, 34. The day when man sball flee from;his brother 
82, 19, The day when no 80ul shall control aught for another 
88, 6. The day when man hall stand before the Lord of the world 
86, 9. The day when the secrets sball be tried 
90. 101, 3. The day when men hall be like scattered moths, 


DP. On that day (alyawma and yawma':din) very frequent 
E, 1, 79,42, The Hour Kb about forty times more) 
2, 80, 33, The Calamity (ass4khatu) 
3, 88,1, The overwhelming due (alghd8kiyatu ) 
4, 90,11, The steep ( ala*gabatu ) 


From this extraordinary variety of names and elaborate definitions of the © Day of 
Jadgment” something must be learnt, Muhammed would certainly not have taken the trouble 
of continually finding. new epithets without some distinet purpose. It is therefore clear that 
they represent nothing legs than Messianic prophecies, the only kind of predictions in which he.could 
gafely_ indulge, Although they are distributed over the whole Qordn, their actual development 
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_ THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


belongs to the declamatory period, whilst their nc may be traced to the re of confirmatory 
revelations. 


Another imitation of Sira lxxxi., is Sira Ixxxiv.,4* both as regards contents and form, also 
OY the *Day” without distinctly mentioning it. It begins thus : 


1, When the heaven is split, 

2. And gives ear to its Lord and is dutiful 

3, And when the earth is stretched 

4. And casts forth what is in it and is empty, 

9. And gives ear to its Lord and is dutiful : 

6. O man! verily thou are toiling hard after thy Lord, etc. 


Sira xcix.® is devoted to the same subject, but is obviously weaker. The description loses it 
poetic vigour, but refers twice to that day.” | 


In. the firs} chapter I have already alluded to the incident which cansed the revelation 
of Stra lxxx.50 It belongs to the declamatory period. The very brief but graphic introduction is 
followed by a soliloquy which leads up to the subject of the address proper. This is a recapitulation of 
the second sentence of the first revelation (xevi. 2),% but in a more detailed and descriptive manner. 
By inserting an appeal to man's gratitude towards -the Creator for the comforts of life, Muhammed 
introduced a new element of discussion, which at a later period became a yery important subject in his 
sermons. A g$hort description of the *Calamity” of the *Day of Judgment” and the varying 
demeanour of the pious and wicked *on that day” concludes an address, which is distinguished not 
only by variety of topics, but also by high flown diction and even originality, whilst forming a united 
and well rounded sermon, 


If Mubammed introduced into his delineations of the *Day of Judgment” the changes to which 
gun, moon and stars are to be subjected, he may have followed Biblical models (e.9., Isaiah xxiv. 
23; xiii. 10; bx, 19; Amos viii, 9), but it seems that, at the 8ame time, he wished to protest against 
the worship of heavenly bodies, He teaches that, being but component parts of the created world, 
they are 8ubject to the divine will which can utterly annihilate them. The snn shall be «folded up,” 
the stars 8hall «become black,” the mountains be *removed,” the moon be *split” (liv, 1 ; Ixxv. 8-9 ; 
1xxxiv. 18), or gathered in,”'5? All this, however, was not to take place until 8ome very remote 
period, but it was important to point out that the cosmical powers, and particularly the meteorological 
phenomena connected with certain constellations, were but the work of Allih, He alone makes man 
dis, canses him to be buried, then, if he wishes, raises him up again (liii, 45-50 ; Ixxx, 21-3; 
lxxv. 8-9, 40). He has created from a clot, and He is the Lord of the Sirius,53 


——— 


i Likewise overlooked by Miiller, The s%ra is divided into two strophes.(v.1 to 15, 16 to 25) of unequal 
length and little internal coherence, Verse 16 corresponds in every respect to lxxxi. 15. Verse 25 does not geem 
to bave originally belonged to the sflra, but was added in order not to allow the sra to eud with a verse containing 
something evil. 

« According to some traditionists the sflra is of Medinian date, cf. Itqin, p. 22 89. Acton to Ibn Abi 
Hitim from Abu Sa'td Al Khadri it. was not reyealed until after the battle of Ubud (Itg. 80). Fihrist, p. 251, call 
it Medinian, It is, however, very improbable that a sQra of this style should have been first revealed 80 late, To 
v. 7 cf. x. 62; xxxi. 15, 


60 See Miiller, I. c. p, 86, Wie die beiden disparaten Theile zu einer Einkeit geworden, weiss ich nicht. Weder 


Sinn noch Strophik geben eine Ligung dieses Rithsels, The sfira has evidently been a whole one from the beginning. 
Verse 16 is not only through the rhyme, but logically connected with the preceding verses ; Cf. v. 84 to 42. — Verse 24 


(connected by &S) begins the second strophe which draws the moral from the contemplations of the first. 

8: Verse 13 = lxxxvii. 18 to 19 and lxxiv. 52. 

6 In S, vi. 75 to 78 this is in a more popular manner demonstrated by the tale bow Abraham worsbipped a star, 
the moon and the snn, each in their turn, but seeing them set oould not believe in their divine nature, 
63 See Ch. I. p. 9. 


ya 
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There now follows a series of addresses which Muhammed always begins by conjuring heaven and 
earth and all they include. One of the best specimens of these is Sitra Ixxxvi.% which contains the 
remarkable sentence (v.4) that © every. goul has a guardian over it, but let man consider for what 
he has been created,” etc. — The inferences drawn from this and similar passages shew that the views 
which Muhammed held at the earlier period with regard to the freedom of human will, differ from the 
later theories which considerably limited man's own responsibilities in matters of belief, and the 
shaping of his fate, The former idea was not only inborn in Muhammed, but also strengthened by 
his studies, the latter was an axiom' artificially cultivated and foisted upon the believers for practical 
motives. At the time when the Prophet was anxious to gain the goodwill: even of the humblest 
member of his audience, he would have been il! adyised to teach that their guidance depended s0lely on 
Allah.55 Tt was more prudent to preach that he was charged to show them the right way, and that 
those who refuged to listen, did 80 on their own responstbility and to their own hurt, 


Ixxv, 1. I 8wear not by the Day of Resurrection, 


2, Nor do I s8wear by the self-accusing soul, 

3, Does man think that we shall not collect his bones ? 
4, Yes, we are able to arrange his finger-tips 

5, Nay, but man wishes to be wicked ; 

6, He asks: When is the Day of Resurrection ? etc, 


2» 


Now in the sentence quoted above it is stated that every soul has a guardian over it, who gauges 
its actions, but which are otherwise quite unfettered. 5s Far from teaching salvation through a vica- 
rious agent, Muhammed at this period entertains the theory, also rife in Jewish belief, that man is 
answerable for his actions, and must give an account of them on the Day of Judgment, The idea is 
more clearly expressed in Sgra hii. 39-46 given in the form of a quotation Irom the 8uhuf of Moses 
and Abraham, viz,, that *no burdened [s0n]] sball bear the burden of another, and that man shall 
have only what he strives for,” This is clearly nothing hut the Rabbinical sentence : «With what 
measure man meagures, shall be measxured unto him.''5® This axiom 80 thoronghly penetrates all 
phases of Rabbinical literature, that it had undoubtedly become proverbial, alsvo among those Jews 
with whom Muhammed had come in contact in Syria and elsewhere, As already intimated, post- 
Biblical tradition made the first day of the geyenth month (Lev, xxiii, 24 ; Numb, xxix. 1) into a 


*Day of Judgment,” on which *the ch ildren of man pass by before Him like lambs” in order to be 
judged according to their merits. 


Similar ideas are expressed in the the Qordn not only in the oldest epoch, but through nearly the 
whole Meccan period, *Every man is hostage for what he deserves” (lii, 21) ;% «on that day shall 
every 80ul earn what it deserves'” (xl. 17). Sentences of this kind 8tand in opposition to what is 

called the *fatalizm” of the Moslim creed.” Even as late as almost at the end of the Meccan period 
Muhammed pronounced : «Leave those who treat their faith as play and mockery, this life deceives 
them, but remind them that a soul is offered what it has earned, and has, beside Allah, no friend nor 
intercess0r ; and though it should compensate with the fullest compensation, 1t would not be accepted. 
Those who are given up for what they have gained, for them is a drink of boiling water, and painful 


punishment for their disbelief” (vi. 69). Finally : *Whoso does evil, he shall only be recompensed 
with the like thereof” (xl. 43), 


be Cf. above. 8 Silra lxxiv. 34 a very laks in fact _ revelation. 
56 The Commentators (Bagh.) naturally refer to celestial guardians, 


67 Cf. 8. lxxxvii, 18 89. and frequently repeated, 63 See Mishna, So0ta I. 7. 

69 See Mishna, R0sh Hash. I. 2. | | 

* Cf, 8. lxxxiii, 14; lzxziv. 41; xlv. 21; zlii, 29; oxi, 2. The expressoin ws toands in its material sense ; 
cf. xzli, 6: Whoever does good, it is for himself, and who does evil, upon him it comes; see also li, 59. 


55 


FREEDOM OP WILL AND PREDESTINATION, 


Im __— 


8, x 
Opposed to these verges 8tands a long geries of others which describe man as dependent in 
his actions entirely on the will of Allah. It cannot be g8aid that the latter doctrine replaced the 
former, as 1n a revelation belonging to the oldest periods it is already stated that Allah **makes enter 
into His mercy whomsoever He wishes” (lxxvi. 31), and later on, *thus leads Allah astray whom he 
wishes and guides whom he wishes” (Ixxiv, 34), «If Allah wished He would guide all mankind [to 
belief]” (xiii, 30). There are many more passages alluding to the following subjects, the creature of 
man (xxvili, 68), providing him with food (xiii, 26; xiv. 13, 32; xvil. 82; xxviil. 82; xxix, 62); 
granting mercy (xxix. 20 ; x, 107), or inflicting ouniabment on kim (xiii, 14) 80lely on the ground of 
Allah's will. Any tape to reconcile this paradox will fail, and it only remains for us to try and 
find out how Muhammed came to reveal theories s0 antagonistic to common sense. 


Muhammed had evidently meditated on the problems of human free will and predestination as 
taught in Jewish as well as Christian writings, On the relation of man to his deeds in the former 
we havye treated above, and even a sentence, like Exod. xi, 10, is regarded by Rabbinical doctrine 
as punishment for sins committed before yoluntarily.9? But with regard to man's fate Jewish 
doctrines are likewise absolute in giving them unconditionally in the hands of Providence, 
whilst it stands in no connection with his piety or wickednegs.63 No accident, great or 8mall, 
befalls man which is not ordained by the will of God.% 


The fundamental doctrines of the Chrigtian Church remained either unknown to Muhammed 
or, else did not appeal to him, and therefore we find few traces in the Qordn. Even in the 
Medinian - revelations he repeatedly denied that one 8onl could atone for another, and that 
intercession would be accepted (ii. 45, 117, 255-6), although a mediator is not unknown both 
in the Old and New Testaments,% It is, however, possible that Mubammed had found gupport 
for his fatalistic inclinations in sentences (like Romans ix. 14-18) that *he hath mercy on whom he 
will, and whom he will he burdeneth” (ef. v. 21). In fact, this phrase greatly resembles those of the 
Qorfn quoted above, Yet the effect of true penitence is clearly laid down in the Qordn, although 
I believe in one passage only.v6 


It- is difficult for untrained minds to speculate on the problems of human free will and predestina- 
tion taken 8ingly, and to acquire any clear idea on the connection which exists between the two, 18 
beyond the capacity of the large majority of believers in the latter. Being important factors in every 
religion it was advisable to render these promblems more conceivable to the common mind by introducing 
them in the shape of a book, This idea which is first expressed in a Biblical metaphor (Exod. xxxu. 32), 
subsequently assumed two different forms. In one book man's fate is inscribed (Isaiah iy, 3 ; Ps, lxix. 
28, exxxix, 16); whilst the other records his actions for which he nust give account hereaſter (Abdth 
iii, 16). It is easy to see that the notion of gnch a book was most tempting to Muhammed, and he 
took the first opportunity of making use of it. Although according to the Qordn the Book contains 
everything, the oldest 8&ras only state that its purpose is to chronicle the deeds of man, Its 
functions' are, however, increased later on to s8uch an extent, that *there escapes Him not [a thing of] 
the 8ize of a seed in the heavens or in the earth, or 8maller or larger than it, that is not recorded in 
a manifest book.” 7 Muhammed's own notions were rather dim, and when asked what the Book 


A 


81 Cf. 8. x, 99: If thy Lord had wished, everyone on earth would be a believer ; but wilt thon force men to 
become believers? (100) It is not in the power of a goul to believe unless Allah grants it, and He places disbelief on 
| those who do not understand (ee Sprenger, II. 313 rem.). Cf. S. lxxxi. 29: You will nothing except the Lord of the 
worlds will it ; cf. xlii. 6. 

62 Cf, Gen, iv. 7; Deug. xxx. 19. | 

63 ©Tt is not in our power to explain the welfare of the wicked nor the trials of the righteous” (Abdth iv, 15), 

& © Even the distributer of water is appointed by heaven'' (Talmud, Berakhoth 58"). 

6 Exod. xxxii. 11 to 14; Dent. y, 25; Job xxxiii, 28; Gal. ii. 19 to 20. — Moslim tradition has, however, 
regerved to Muhammed the right of interceding on behalf of those for whom permission is granted to him by Allib; 
cf, Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen, p. 285. Al Ghazali, Thyd, IV. 453. 

66 Cf. S. xlii. 24, 
87 Cf, $. x. 62, nearly literal repetition ; lxzyiii. 29: Everything have we recorded in a book, - 
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a. 


meant, gave only vague answers with which, in the Libitatey ve, he endeavoured to cloak his 
inability to give a clear definition. 


_ The problem of predestination _ ample food for diseussion and bairsplitting theories to the 
LEE | Muhammedan theologians, A good deal of what was then written on this 8ubject has been made 
T3: : ag | accessible in modern works,9 and I can therefore omit it here, especially as my aim is only to give in 
Y: 4 outline" that which concerns the Qord#n. Suffice it to say that the orthodox Moslim forms, from the 
EE: . inferences which he draws from these sentences of the Qordn, tenets which show that man's actions 
22 as well as his fate are entirely dependant on what is ingcribed in the celestial Book. 


o | Dexeriptions of the Day of Judgment, scarcely differing from each other except in the endless 
a, | _ variety of torments for the wicked which they depict, form a prominent feature of the declamatory 
addresses, Yet Muhammed did not allow his imagination'to run away with him, but very shrewdly 

0 endowed Paradise with ever-flowing springs of fresh water, shady bowers, and tempting fruits. Know- 

| Fa ing the sort of people with whom he had to deal, he wished first of all to attract them, and it was 
strategy rather than ganctity which induced him also to add more sensual pleasures than one would 

2 expect in celestial regions. - Revelations of this nature are to be found in Siras IXXXVIIL,f0 Ixxix., 
| 33 | and Ixxvil., the last named being built on Sira Ilxxxiii. 


Ixxvii. 1. By those gent in a series, 

2, And by those who peed gwiftly, 

3, And by the dispengers abroad, 

4. And by the geparators apart,. 

5, And by thoge who instil the reminders 

6. As an excuse or warning. 

7, Verily, what ye are threatened with shall gurely happen ! 
8. When the stars shall be erased, 

9, And when the heavens shall be cleft, 

10. And when the mountains shall be winnowed, 


11. And when the Messengers shall have a time appointed for them ! 


12, For what day is the appointment made ? 

13, For the day of decision ! 

14; And what 8hall make thee know what the decision is ? 

15. Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie ! etc. | = 


This is but one-third of the 8ra, yet all originality is already exhaugted. Although devoted to - 
the «Day of Decision” the 8a gives no other explanation of it, but that therein the infidels shall be 
woe begone, and that they shall neither speak nor receive permission to excuse themselves (v. 35-86). 


The words : *woe on that day,” etc., form a refrain which is repeated after groups of two or three verges, 


Looking at this refrain from an artistic point of view, it does not seem justifiable to regard 14 
as marking the division of gtrophes, as it does not form an integral part of the paragraphs, but 1s, if 
anything, out of place in many instances, It is probably but a Kunstpause, serving to prolong the 
address and to allow the speaker time to think of new phrases and expressions for a subject which was 
commencing to lose its freshness. 


6 $66 5. lxxxiii, The gfira congiats of four strophes, viz., v. 1 to 9, 10 to 20, 21 to 28, 29 to 36, 
8 See Kremer, l, e. P. 280 894. 
w Two strophes, viz., v, 1 to 16, 17 to 26. The second strophe being quite out of connection with the first, Joes 


not seem to have velonged to it from the REIOAG but to the caAcarnds period. The poetio value 1s certainly much 
smaller than thay of the first strophe, 
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In introducing *the -Book”” Nckwamed made quite a. new, departure in the Qoran, both with 
respect to-matter and name. For the inhabitants. of Mecca a book of any sort pos8es8ed all the 
charms of novelty, as not many of them had ever zeen one, whilst that mentioned in the revelations. 
although invisible to mortal eyes, was yet made palpable by the vivid description given of it.7 Thi+ 
book which contains the fate of every living being, 1s to be opened and read on the Day of Judgment, 
As is the case with the latter, Muhammed liked to change the name of the *Book,” although lex 
frequently, In one of the Jast mentioned #4ras (Ixxxiii.) we had the names 8#jjin'2 (v, 8) and 
illyyun's (v- 19) ; other names are $uhuf 74 and lawh. 75 


- On the Day of Judgment. the Book?® hall appear as a book for each individual. The pious «hall 
hold it in his right hand, and the wicked in his left.77 


Ixix. 19. As for him who 1s given his book in his right hand, he shall say ; Here ! take. ye 
and read my book, etc, 


25, As for him who is given his book in his left hand, he shall say, etc. 


Subsequently, however, this was changed. Instead of giving the book into the right or left hand, 
the pious and wicked are placed respectively on the right or left 8:42 to be chogen for Paradise or for 
hell. This is the description given in Sura lvi. 8-9, 26, 40, where, however | three groups are 
mentioned, although only the fates of two are enumerated, This omission of the third party. 
I believe, is due to the circumstance that v. 10-25 form an independent address belonging to the 
same period, and were inserted here for s0me reason unknown to us, perhaps on acconnt of vy. 13-147: 
resetnbling vv. 38-89, 2 


In v, 77 of 'the same s8ira (lvi,) a *Book” is mentioned which is not the book of fates, 
but the ts archtype of the Qordn. Later on it 18 frequently used in this sense, this bein 
the third 8ignification of the word. It also becomes an object to swear by in 


Sira lii. 1. By the mount !79 
2, By a Book inscribed, 
3, Upon an outstretched vellum ! «tc. 
The 87ra concludes : 


48, And wait thou patiently for the judgment of thy Lord, for thou art-in our-eyes ; and 
celebrate the praises ol thy Lord what time thou risest 


49. And in the night praise Him, and at the fading of the stars. 


| believe the recitation of the last verses was an invitativn to join in common Prayer, as Was 
mrobably the case with other addresses which conclude in a s1milar manner, #0 "- 


71 See 8. Ixviii. 37 : Have yon a book in which you study. — Later on & (a& | refers to the Holy Writ 18 general 
''Posses80rs of the Book” means Jews and Christians, | 

72 Probably etymologically identical with JazV (ev. 4; xv. 74; xi. 84). 

77 Seems to be adaptation of Hebr, *ely/n, Cf. Frinkel, Arqm. Fremdiworter, ete, 

74 See S. lxxxi. 10; lxxx, 13; Ixxziv. 52. 75 Hebr. mw. 4 Izzzv. 29. 

76 Cf. Ixxviil. 29, The 8vra consiets of three «trophes, viz.,v. 1to 16, 17 to 30, 31 to 41. The Second, and' third 


£trophes begin with o&! ; v. 38 is to be divided (after ws) in two. 

77 Cf. Ixxxiv. 7 and 10. 

8 The integrity of the 8!ira is yery donbtful in 8pite of Miiller's (following Noldeke, Q. p. $3) taking 1! as « 
whole. If this be the case, we wonld have the game doxcription repeated. That &I% i. 9 (v. 10) way very well 
form the commencement of an address we gather from S. lxxix. 1; c. 1, It would alzo be strange tht the three 
£ronps mentioned shonll he the first treated of. The 81ra, I believe, is composed as iollows: v. 1 to 9, 26 to 48 
©O which belong 54 and 55, 56 to.73, 74 to 96 (>. li. 48 to 49). 

7Y The 8/irg contuins several reminizscences of previous addresses; y, 1l = lxxvii. 15; v.29 = Hi. 21; v. 35, 
PSY, fo zz. Lt; 1xzxix..010. 
* Alzo Ivi, 96, 


\ 9S THE DECLAMATORY REVELATIONS. | | 
Here we may place Stira Ixx,5! which in its-entirety is deyoted to pictures of the Day of 4 - MITOY 
Again the pious appear on the right side, the wicked on the left (v. 37).92 The beginning of this 8a 
was dne to the tiresome questions3 of a hardened sceptic, who wearied the prophet with snch nnpleasant 
insinuations that the latter had a hard struggle not to lose patience (v. 5).% The address is of 
certain practical importance, as it inculeates the desirability of prayer, almsgiving, .chastity, honesty 
Z and trathfulness (v. 22-34).55 Otherwise the ra shows visible marks of declining fervour which, 
7 \, however, revives once more in a series of shorter addresses belonging to this period as Sqras c., ci,, 
cVi.,% cvii.97 eviii. Sra XC, is a fine composition consisting of two strophes,®3 Similar as to form 
and contents is Sira xcii.99 In Stra xci, the speaker begins by calling on the sun and moon, day 
and night, heaven, earth, and 800199 to witness his innocence of the charges of spreading falsehood, 
This is illustrated by the example of the prophet of the tribe of Thamid whose warnings were 
lerided, whilst those who scoffed at him were heavily punished, | 


We now see distinctly how this leads up-to the narrative period, as the time had come when 
Muhammed had exhausted his stock of objects to s8wear by, Yet this 87a must still be counted . 
among the declamatory ones on account of its beginning. Its antiquity 1s guaranteed by the fact that 3. 
the fate of the Thamulenes was a matter well known in Mecea, For a similar reagon I here mention 
Sura cv, Perhaps Stra Cii, is also of declamatory character, but its shortness gives no clue as to the E 
place to which it belongs. 


Narrative elements are further visible in Sdra 1xxx1x:, althongh 1ts beginning 1s decidedly of L 
leclamatory character, and v. 27-28 form a reflex 0: Ps. exvl. 7. 3 


Still are to be mentioned the beginning and end of Sura Ixxxv., The verses 4-8 are referred Y 
by Getger to Dan, 111i, 8 £4,,9t but there is no historical allnsion at all m these ver8es, and they 8eem 
only to contain a malediction against infidels. The verges 12-22 harmonize with the first portion 
(v. 1-8) as to rhythm and rhyme, and belong together, whilst v. 9-11 are evidently of later. date, 
Finally S4ra Cill, is rather weak, and verse 8 very theological. | ; 


Cp ———— 


9 Verses 9 to 11 do not belong here ; to v. 22 cf. rem. 75, Nold. p. 77 is 1n80 < hap right, as Christians are styled 


8 Verse 42 =lii. 45; see Ch, IT. 82 Cf, xc. 18 to 19. 83 See Noldeke, Q. p. $3. 

% Bagh., on the authority of Jas, refers v. 5 tO / 7 to Abu Bakr. 3 
85 Of, Sura xc, « 85 Nold. Q. p. 72. I 
7 Id, p, 74. 8 Versecs 1 to 10, 11 to 20 ; ee abovre, 2 
59 Two strophes, viz.,,v. 1to 11; 12to21l; Miller, L. c.. P. 58, has s1x 8trophes 9 Sees, Ixxv. 2 2 


Believers” as late as in the Medinian pazssage 1, 59, btit this passage 1s purely rhetoric, — ON is vptatiye, 
oF.  M---. | 
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CHAPTER V, 


| Tne Narrative REevELATIONS. 


Narrative fragments in the  oldest revelations — Historical recollections — Morals of the 
<tories — Alterations of Biblical: tales — Intentional obscurities — Various methois of narration — 
Analysis of various narrative addresses — Transition of the descriptive period — Al Fiatiha. 


In the deyelopment of the Qordn, the part of which we are going to treat in this chapter 
stands above"others of the Meccan period as far as variety of topics is concerned, and was 
undoubtedly more effective than any of the preceding ones. 


Although the East is the home of the public narrator (and Muhammed's aim "was: to 
instruct and overawe rather than amnse), Fet in Arabia he was able to inangurate a new era 1n 
the art of the story-telling. In pre-Islamic times public recitations were poetic, but 
prose narrations cannot have been quite unknown, at any rate in certain cireumscribed areas, 
since the Meccans used the (Greek) term asdtir for stories, which they disparagingly applied to 
those told by the Prophet. 


The rYeASON why 1 Muhammed introduced tales into his 8ermons is obvions. A large part of his 
knowledge of the Bible was of historical in character. He conld not fail to realize quickly that 
by inserting 8mall historical fragments he aroused the curiosity of his hearers. Although these 
Served at first solely as examples to 1llnstrate his warnings, they became gradually longer, and 
11timately — being provided with a rich stock of tales of prophets and others who conld easily 
be stamped as such — he simply reversed his tactics. Thus the tale became the chief object of 
the address, and the morals to be drawn were interspersed. 


The short quotations from other books to be found in earler revelations gave Muhammed 
opportunities of 8howing an acquaintance with past events and miracles which mnst have come 
48 a great 8urprise to the Meccans. In the primary stages of Islam, however, tales woald have 


Heen out of place. Muhammed's first object was to introduce himself as the Messenger of Allah, 


to preach His unity, and to confirm his own position, When all he had to gay on these points 
was exhausted, repetition would but have wearied and repelled his most faithful adherents. 
iInteresting tales were, therefore, not only a powerful attraction for his old friends, but an effec- 
tive means of gaining new ones. They were suted to every capacity, and in an agreeable way 
induced reflection, whilst working considerably on the snperstition of untutored 8avages. 


3 : wet 


In the preceding chapter we noticed that- these early historical fragments? refer to the 
ancient tribes of *Ad and Thamid. Legeridary reminiscences of the latter were extant among 
the Arabs, who had lost the faculty of reading the records engraved in the sﬆtones of Al Hijr. 
The frnstrated expedition of King Abraha gave rise to Sira cv., but although the incident had 
occurred within the memory of living persons, Muhammed dared to transform the plague which 
had decimated the forces of the enemy, into birds sent down from heaven, In Stfra lxxxv. 1s, 
Pharaoh is mentioned for the first time,9 and in other places either alone or together with other 
persons,% Abraham and Moses we enconntered 1n connection with the Su huf ascribed to them," 
[t must, however. be noted that the two passages in question belong to the confirmatory period, 
and_are not again repeated. TI believe this is not accidental, Mnhammed may have found it 
1ecessary to 8how that he knew of the existence of previous prophets and their books, but he 
may nob have cared to speak too mnch about them at that time. He was more interested 1n 


9 Y. lxxxy. 18; x01. 11. | _* Cf. S. lxxnx, 9. 
*% $. 1xxiii. 16; lxxix. 17: lxix. 9 ; by. 4l, T -  S, Ixxzvii. 19; li. 37; cf, Ch. TY. 
rg | 
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trying to focus all attention on himgelf and his new doctrine. People had to become accustomed 
to 8ee in him first and foremost the bearer of the monotheistic idea, whilst other prophets moved 
like 8atellites around him, Finally © the people of Noalr” appear in Sira lin, 59,9 - 


The Qoranic tales in 80 far resemble their Biblical models, as they show a marked tendency 
to demonstrate that the believer is rewarded whilst the infidel meets with severe punishment. 
Both are portrayed in 8uch vivid colours, that the moral of the story stands out sharply defined 
against the background. It frequently appeals to the lowest instincts in human nature. When 
the tales become longer, the thread does not run  8moothIy, but 1 1s at certain intervals interrupted 
by contemplations.® 


To demonstrate more clearly the meaning of the firs} verses in Sira Ilxviii, Muhammed 
relates an anecdote of two agriculturists whose harvest was destroyed as a punishment for their 
having announced their intention of reaping without having exclaimed first : if Allah please ! and 
with the determination not to give any to the poor.9® Somewhat later but still of a very early 
period are v. 84-92 with an allusion to Jonah, © the man of the fish.” 


The first revelation of distinctly narrative character 1s Sira 11, The beginning reminds ns 
of a good example of the declamatory period. Then follows a brief description of the torments 
of hell and the pleasures of paradise, To an observant person s8igns of a divine Providence 
are to be found on earth as well as in man's own soul. This 1s 11lustrated by a r&8ume of 
Gen. xviii, The comparison of the account as given in the Qordn with its legendary form in 
Rabbinical literature has been made by Geiger.1% Kyvidently in order to make the sermon a 
little longer, brief accounts of the wickedness of Pharaoh, the people of Ad, Thamud, and the 
zeneration of Noah are added. The keynote of the address 1s probably to be found in v. 92 :1 
«There never came a Messenger unless they said : he 1s a 8orcerer or mad,” This shews that 
not only had the old reproach been revived but another had been added, viz., that Muhammed 
was prompted by a desire for material gain,? The latter he refuted in the concluding verses 
winding up with a threat for the wicked. 


If the narration of the strangers' visit to Abraham be examined a little more chosely, we 
observe that Muhammed altered his original to snit his purpose. The message they brought to 
him with regard to the birth of a son 1s treated as a matter of secondary importance, whilst their 

Chief object is represented as being to inform Abraham of their intention to destroy a wicked 
people among whom there is only *one house of Moslims'” (v. 36). The whole is meant to 
represent a *sign” for those who fear the punishment. | 


There is scarcely a single revelation of narrative character in which the © 8ign ” is not men- 
tioned. This proves how keenly Muhammed felt the disappointment of being st11] unable to 
perform a miracle, Hence the employment of 4ya, the term for **%ign” also for *verse.” 
The *sign” is the main object of all the Meccan «ras following and many Medinian ones. Not 
less than ten Mecean «ras, all of which are narrative, begin with the words : *Thexe are the 
8igns of the manifes> Book,” or something s1milar.3 A veritable lecture on the Sign 1s 


95 Cf. $. lxxi. 1 more in detail. 
97 To this rule even 5, x1i. makes no exception, 8. g., v. 34, 38, 40, etc, %s See Ch. VIII, 


A : | Ws 
9% Y. 10 JAS . cf. lxxxv. 4; Ixxx. 16; laxiv. 19, 20. Nold-. 1. CP. 89 regards v. 24 «44. as a later addition. 


- 


10 Was hat Muhammed, etc., p. 129 8944. Beidh. draws attention to the grammatical character of Lg "We which bo 
used for sing. and plar, alike, It is possible that Mnhammed choxe a singular form on purpose with respe: t.to 

Gen. xviil. 3, Which gave the Jewish commentators also opportunities of attaching remarks to it. — Another 6 
reference to the original is to be found in v. 26 &l2! = 5mas mm ; tbid, v, 9. 


1 Application of v. 39, | | | 
2 Cf. I, Is/:. p. 1000 and the interview of Otha witn Muhammed ; cf. ibid. p. 185 84., and Qor, xli. 


IXXIVl11i., 86. | 
?* Meccan Stras - x. to xv., lxxvi., xxV1}., ZIV1.; XXxi. ; Medinian : xxiv., 1xil. 
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Sira xxvi., which is as elaborate as it is methodically constructed,. In the beginning the 
gpeaker describes his mental condition as follows :4 — | 


4 P 


1. Those are the Signs of the manifest Book. 
2, Haply thou art vexing thyself to death that they will not be believers. 


3, If we please we will send down upon them from heaven a Sign, 80 that their neck 
shall be humbled thereto. 


This most impressive introductions is followed by a very detailed relation of the message of 
Moses to Pharaoh, As credentials he and Aaron receive Signs in word and deed similar to 
Exod. iv, 1-17, They perform their task to the astonishment of all present, and lead the 
Israelites through the 8ea, The tale ends then with the same words as y. 7, which return 
regularly as refrain after the stories of Abraham, Noah, 'Ad, Thamiid, Lot, and Shueib. The 


appearance of each prophet being connected with-a *sign'” wrought upon the people to whom + 


they were 8ent, was to prove to the Meccans that Muhammed's knowledge of those facts was 
miraculous, and therefore likewise a Sign.” This can be inferred from the following words : — 


v. 192, And verily it 18 a revelation from the Lord of the worlds. 
193, The faithful spirit® came down with 1t. 
194, Upon thy heart, that thou shouldst be of those who warn, 
.195, In plain Arabic language. 
196. It is [to be found] in the zubur of the ancient ! 7 


197, Shall it not be a Sign unto them, that the learned men of the children of 
[srael recognise 1t, 


There is an obscnrity in these verses which 1s intentional rather than accidental, Such 
sfrange things as the zubur and *the faithful Ruh?*? were better left unexplained as food for 
general contemplation and wonder. 'The assurance that the revelation had been brought down 
*;n plain Arabic language”? did not help to make matters clearer, nor did it follow that every- 
one understood it, It is, on the contrary, an endeavour to hide the un-Arabic look of the whole 
paragraph. The same assurance 18 repeated about half a dozen times in the next few years, 
and three times at the beginning of addresses. As a Sign must also be regarded that already 
«the learned of the children of Israel” knew it.? This 1s as vague an eXPres810N As Can 
be, since,” as We 8aW above, the Children of [8rael were for Muhammed only a historical 
reminiscence and nothing more. The Meccans were the last to know anything at all about them. 


The verbosity of Sire xxvi. 1s in 1itself a 8ign of the s8evere struggle which raged in the 
bosom of the Prophet. He 8aw himself compelled to amend the deficiency in quality by 
quantity. He represents himself as being sent to warn his nearest kinsmen and to 8pread his 


W—— 


« Ax to the initials see Ch, XIIL. 
5 Y. 6 descriptive. — The verses 7 to 8, 07 to 68, 103 to 104, 121 to 122, 139 to 140 ; 158 to 159, 174 to 175; 190 
to 191 form eight refrains which include the seven narrations, The intervals (59, 35, 17, 17, 18, 14, 15 yerses) are 80 
nnequal that this 8tra does not give much” to gupport O, H. Miiller's assertions /T. c,"p. 40 8q49.). It is to me more 
than doubtful that Muhammed, in the composition of this s%ra, followed any tradition of olden times,* The s4ra bas a 
Gone refrain, viz., v. 109, 127, 145, 164, 1680: *'I expect no reward.” 
IF v. 193. In the older passages £3) | is only mentioned in the connections with the angels (4&3 A.) '); 


cf. o - 4; 1xx. 4; |xxviii. 38; cf. also xvi, co standing alone, xxxviii. 72), &£3AJJ} without e227! 111. 28; 


xvii. 97, All these pa8xagcs 4o rot go beyond the declamatory period. Al R4) is, of conrse, the same as in Exod. 
xxx1i. 3, 6tc. — The ©” a 23) of rabbinical origin, 18 not mentioned until xvi. 104 (descriptive), The original 


Arabic form 18 at. 


RY No here for the first time; cf. liy. 43, 52. The verges 79 to $4 appear to be a reflex of yarious 


paragraphs from the vewinh PORE called *Amidi, or ©E ighteen Benedictions, 


5 xx. 112; xliii. 1;-xii-2; xxzix, 9; xlvi. 11; xvi. 106; zli.2, SeeCh.I.p.6 
g*f AF. 


v" Suffixum 11 $a refers to 2303 (y, 192): 
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wings over all those who follow him in behef (v. 214 to 215), bat is not responsible for the perdition 
of the disobedient (216).10 These words betray more self-confidence than real potency. 
Mahammed was hardly able to protect himself, much less others, and, indeed, he could not 
have sneceeded in giving 8helter to one of them, had they not enjoyed the protection of 
influential families, Tt is therefore better to take v. 215 purely in a spiritual sense, with which 
the admonition of v. 217, to put his trust in Allah, agrees very well. 


M— 


If one peruses the narrative revelations, it 18 800n perceived that these are of two classes. 
Some there are which name quite a' number of prophets, to each of whom only a few verses 
are dedicated, whilst others mention but one or two altho' with far more detail. Yet even 
those of the latter class 8eldom give complete biographies, but are contented with one or 
two episodes out of the life of the prophet under discussion, whilst they 8ave other noteworthy 
incidents concerning the 8ame prophet for other occasions, Thus it happens that larger 
episodes of the lives of men hke Abraham, Moses and Jesns!! are scattered piecemeal through 
the whole book, Muhammed exercised a wise economy in not exhansting his material too 
quickly in order to snstain the interest of his hearers with an ever fresh display of learning. 


The narrative element is 80 essential, that 1t must be carefully inyestigated especially with 
regard to 1ts bearing on Islam in general, Since the bulk of 1t belongs to the Meccan portion 
of the Qordn, we may conclude that thoge who had the greatest influence on Muhammed's 
theological views, were the persons who are oftenest discus8ed. Now the foremost of these 
is Moses who 1s mentioned about twenty times ; then follows Abraham with fifteen, Noah, 
Lot, Shoeib with ten to seven, The birth and mission of Jesus are mentioned in the Mecean 8itras 
only twice, but both times without acknowledgment of his divinity (xix. 36 ; xliii. 58-9). This 
proves bhat Muhammed was little influenced by the New Testament. In the face of this fact 
Wellhausen's assertion, that Christianity had 8own the seed of Islam, is untenable. Nor was it 
Rabbinic Judaism, but Mosaigm of which Islim is a weak imitation. Therefore Moses and 
Abraham are frequently placed [before Behevers as the representatives of an uncompromizing 
monotheism. 


Here again method and systematic dealing manitest themselves, and out of the apparent 
chaos of incoherent stories emerge distinct forms which Muhammed has 8et up as his models. 
It is not accidental that those who appear next in frequency to Moses and Abraham are Hid 
and Silih, the two legendary prophets of *Ad and Thamiid, becanse they are taken from the 
history of Mabammed's own country ; nor 18 1t even by chance that the latter is mentioned ont 
only alone, bnt earlier and more in detail than the former, probably beeause the ruing of their 
dwellings in Al Hijr were known to all travellers, 


Typical of older narrative s4ras is liv. Beginning with a solemn reminiseence of the 
declamatory period it announces that *the Hour is near and the moon rent ; although!? they might 
now 8ee & Sign, they would turn away and ay : *deception without end ' ' | — Snbsequently 
the speaker mentions the people of N ah, *Ad and Thamiid, without, however, stating the names 
of the apostles belonging to the two last, a proof that Hud and Salih have allegorical meanings, 
yiz,, Penitent!3 and Pious. Sin and punishment of Thamid are more minutely described than of 
the others, including Lot and Pharaoh. The narrator also bestowed a certain amonnt of care 
on the forms, The stories are divided into paragraphs each ending with a refrain which runs : 


16. Then how was my punishment and my warning, 


17, We have made the Qordn easy as reminder — but 1s there anyone who will mind ?14 


| — 


10 'T helieve the sermon ended y, 220, whilst v. 221 to 228 form an independent address. 

11 The. number of prophets Reg oned in the Qordn, is five and twe wy (Itqan, 790), whilst there occur about 
forty names of persons. 

12 Rickert's Doch wenn 8te 8chon is wrong. 


13 092 plur. of y3la; cf. Ch. II. 


16 Y. 21 to 22, 32, 40. Also here I can see no strophes, as the paragraphs are of very unequal length. Besides 
the refrain in vv. 30 to 32 1s interrupted by v, 31, which describes the punishmeut of the Thamnid. 
rhetorical play, Palmer omits the refrain several times. 


The whole is & 
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Sira xxxv1l. begins with a completely i introduction to support the procla- 
mation of the Unity of Allah. Signs would be disregarded by the infidels who hold that death 
is the end of everything.'5 «When they are told, there is no God beside Allah, they behave 
baughtily and say : 8hall we forsxake our gods on account of a mad poet ”” (v. 3416 to 35)? This 
charge which had evidently not died out yet, provided Mubammed, with another opportunity of 
a very realistic description of the pleasures of Paradise and the tortures of hell, 


After this homiletic overture follows the essential part of the lecture which is of narrative 
character, Having briefly mentioned Noah, the sermon proceeds to relate the rabbinical 
legend of: Abraham's adventure with his father's idols.!7 - On this occasion the speaker treats 
on an episode in Abraham's life differing from that given in Siira xxvi. Whilst the tone in the. 
latter is solemn and pathetic, the former 1s anecdotal and in part even satirical. Abraham 
taunts the idols as well as their worshippers, and the latter construct a furnace into which he is 
thrown. ng rescued by divine interference, Abraham recites a prayer and receives tidings 
that *a on” is to be born nnto him.'* In a dream he is commanded to sacrifice his gon 
(v. 101 to 104), but finally. be 1s absolved trom Ig this painfnl! task and is rewarded 
for his obedience. 


y 


In the course of the sermon Moses and Aaron are alluded to, and Mnhammed hurries on 
to introduce a new personality in the figure of the prophet Elijah.!9 The citation of this man 
in the Qordn has another interest for ns, as the worship of Ba'al is mentioned in connection 
with his name.?%® There can be no doubt, that Mubammed's acquaintance with the history of 
Elijah could only have come from Jewish sources, as 6a*l in Arabic is only KDOWN 1 in its original 
meaning of husband. 


It is rather confusing to find in this part a few verses devoted to Lot and his wife, but 
Muhammed had another new person to introduce, vi2., Jonah. We read abont his adventures 
on-the ship, his being 8wallowed by a fish, his 1lIness,?? his gourd, and his mission to hundred 
thousand® people who are saved from destruction by embracing the true faith. — A genera] 
feature to be noted in the latter part of the s@ra 1s the refrain which terminates the account 
of each messenger in the words : Peace be upon N, N.,4 etc., which at the end of the sdra is 


_ repeated in a more comprehensive manner thus : Peace be upon the mes8engers, and praise to 
Allah, the Lord of the worlds. 


16 Cf, v. 51 and xliv. 34 opposed to v. 56; see Ch. IIL. 

16 The passage is one of the two expressing the Dikr, see Ch. IL. 

17 The anecdote is reported in full by Geiger, l. c. p, 122 849. — Moslim theologians of the Zahirite school (see 
Goldziher, die Zahiriten, p. 116 84q.), which interprets the Qordn strictly according to its literal sense, are greatly 
concerned about geveral apparently sinful sayings and doings of Biblical persons, Ibn Hazm, therefore, takes 
the trouble to remoye these difficalties. Abraham, he points ont, made sevyeral misstatements, viz., S, xxxvii* 
87 ; vi. 76 ; xxi, 64, to which Ibp Hazm adds Abraham's statement that Sarah was his s81ster. The last statement 
does not occur in the Qorin, but Ibn Hazm must haye learnt it from a private s0uroce, which did not reyeal him 
Gen. xx. 12, As a consequence of his rigid method of exegesis Ibu Hazm's explanations are rather hair-splitting. In 
@ gimilar manner he treats Adam's disobedience, Noah's error (S. xi, 47), and Lot's impious remark (S. xi. 80). The 
untruth Joseph's brothers told their father (S. xii, 8 to 18) is dismissed with the declaration that they were not- 
prophets. In the game way Ibn Hazm speaks of the transgressions ascribed to Moses, Jonas, David aud Solomon 
(fol. 3232 to 333%®), 

18 This 80n is not Isaac but Ismaet, as the former is mentioned, v. 112 87. 


19 Mentioned only ouce more (vi. 85). FTA. 


 ® Baghawi bold, age adlan Jt Elalas £4522 040 pod G1) a) "Ie 14 pt phe Pm | ge > 
all UB! $6 * be Jaw! . In the Qorin itself lay occurs geveral times in its original meaning husband 


(pl. Ja), ji. 228; xxiv, 31. Sora xi. 75 las os a) |S ,, however, seems to be translation of (Gen. xvii, 12) 
Dv 917 The assertion of Al Baghawi that very, | means in the dialect of Yaman master is of no consequence, as 


the original meaning of this word had then already undergone great transformation. 
1 V. 135 is exactly like xxvi. 171. The wife 1s not mentioned any more, 22 Jonah iv, 8, yo. 
 /hid, y, 11, ©f twelve myriads,”” | | | > YVy, 109, 120, 130, 181, 
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Of very similar construction is Sira xliv. The *Book” was sent down in a blessed 
night,” Then follows s rhapsody ending with the words: There is no Allah beside Him ;26 
He quickens and kills, (He is) your Lord and the Lord of your fathers. — The reproach that 
Mub2zmmed is only ** trained madman” (v. 13), is refuted by the reproduction of a story of 
Pharaoh to whom *a noble messenger” came who was in fear of being stoned (v. 19). This is 
evidently a reflex of Exod. viii, 26, Then follows the rescue of the Banil Israel **whom we have 
chosen2® on account of our knowledge of the worlds (v. 31), and gave them the 8igns.”” — The 
objection raiged by Meccans that man dies only once, is met by reminding them of the fate of 
the people of Tobba*,” whose hisfory was sufficiently known in Arabia. — The address is then 
concluded by a description of hell, particularly of the tree Zaqqim, which is in 80 far Signiti- 
cant, as it is mentioned in two preceding addresses.® 


I here add Stra xxxviii., the revelation of which, according to 8ome commentators, stands 
in close connection with the conversion of Omar.3! V, 5 evidently refers to the final seclusion of 
the QoreishP? who claimed that 80 complete a repudiation of every polytheistic relic 
was unheard of in *the last religion.” This leads up to the argument that - also 
the people of Noah, *Ad, and Pharaoh (*the man of the stakes'”) had ref ased to become 
believers, as well as the Thamid, the people of Lot, and of Al Aika.”® Quite a new personality 
s introduced in *our 8ervant David, the man of power.” The mountains and birds which 
praise (Allah) with him are reflexes of verses like Ps. xcvi. 11 to 12, cxyiii. 8, ec, The fable 
related in-2 Sam, xii. 1 to 6 is reproduced by Muhammed in the light of a real incident, but is 
evidently confounded with 1 K,. iii. 27. Another novelty is the introduction of Solomon, whose 
ove for horses (1 K. x, 28) is hinted at, as well as his predilections for enjoyments as shown in 
Eccles. Ch. ii, The building of the Temple remains unnoticed, although Muhammed, a little 
later, allades to his nightly journey to the same, but the rabbinical legends of Solomon's reJec- 
tion, repentance, and his dominion over spirits are touched upon, being more entertaining, 


New, likewise, is *'my servant Job” (cf. Job xlii. 7-to 8) who is told by God to stamp 
with his foot, and-a spring gushing forth from the ground should cure him of his disease-. 

There exists no Biblical or Rabbinical equivalent for this, but I believe Ma hammed had the 8tory 

of Na'amin, whose leprosy was cured by bathing in the Jordan, in his mind (2 K. v, 10 to 14), 

An allusion to this was in 80, far very appropriate, as the Syrian general had been under the 

impression that the prophet Elisha (mentioned below) would apply a charm to free him from 

his disease, and the confusion of the two cases is therefore probable. Subsequently we meet 

* our 8ervants' Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, I8smael and Elisha, Who 'Dul-Kifl®9 may be, cannot 

be made out. The name owes its origin apparently to s0me misreading on the part of - 

Muhammed of which we have had several instances. 


The lecture ends in @ sermon on the paradise, **the day of reckoning''*%0 and hell, Phe 
yerses which follow are of special interest ; | therefore give the translation, | 


v. bo. Say: I am only a warner, and. there 1s no God beside Alldh,*! the One, the 


Victornous. 
3 Cf. xovil. 1, 3 02) | al.) ed, 26 See Ch. II. 277 Adaptation of Hebrew Eloh nu wel0he abk6thind. 
25 See Ch. II. and S. xxxv, 29. 29 Only once more, n1z., 1, 13. 30 1vi. 52; xxxvi1i. 60, 


Sprenger, II. 23, where the traditions are reproduced. I. Ish. p. 279 refers to the death of Abii Tab, 

32 "The aristocracy severed themselves from them and said : Go, confide in your gods, etc.” 

33 This -is meant by v. 6. Sprenger, II. 94 (rem.), refers the mnltiplicity in eSUT to angels. The word 
Alc ig used here for the first time ; see above p. 16, PT: 

% Palmer : ''in any other 8ect” has completely missed the gense of the phrase. 

ae or | >> Þ Sprenger, I. p. 471, rightly compares the word with Hebr. pv 

36 Cf, Geiger, I. c. p. 183. 37 $S, xvii. 1. Os * Geiger, l. c, p. 188. 

% 8e aboye and S. xxi, $5, Sprenger, II. p. 270, gives him a Yemanian orign. It is, however, to be observed 

that als0 Pharaoh is gtyled G,Y go, and Noah gga)} yg (xxi. 87). 


bY 
«© Ooccurs three times in the sf(ra, vis., v. 15, 25, os, «i allyal FEY: e,, : 
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ALTERATIONS OP BIBLICAL TALES. 


66. The Lord of the heavens and the earth, and what 1s between thim, the 
Mighty, the Forgiving. 


67, Say: It is a grand story, (68) but ye turn from it. 
69. T had no knowledge of the exalted chiefs when they contended.® 


P 


Now the last verse contains a bold gtatement. Mubammed pretends to have been till then un- 
acquainted with a discussion which took place between the heavenly hosts concerning the creation 
of man. What he really did know was a Rabbinical legend on this subject, connected with Gen. | 
1, 26 ('flet us make”), but he did nob reveal it fully unti! a Medinian 8ermon (11. 28), In this 
place he confines himself to reproduce, in Biblical terms,4 the divine intention of creating man 
to which he adds the rabbinical tradition that Adam being superior to the angels, the latter had 
been ordered to pay homage to him. Satan, however, refused to do 80, and was cursed and 
banished. In conclasion Muhammed fonnd it necessary to repeat that, like previous prophets 
he as8ked no reward for his ministry, nor was he prompted by mercenary motives. This 
as8ertion, which no one will deny, was meant to place him in contrast to professional sooth- 
8ayers, and could nob but be nseful to him: 


We now come to a batch of s%ras, which are distinguished by certain features which they 
have in common. 'They have no declamatory prologue, and the refrain, which marks the para- 
graphs, is als0 missing. Finally they all begin with reference to the © Signs of the Book and 
a manifest Qordn,t Of these revelations I mention firs> Sdra xxvu. 4 to 59, in which the 
refrain has not been omitted entirely, but 18s visibly disappearing.*% After a short introduction 
of irrelevant character we hear quite a new story, vz., Moses' vision of the burning bush, He 
is instrncted how to perform the two 8igns, which shall be among the *nine Signs (to be 
shown) to Pharaoh and his people” (v. 12). Subsequently David 1s mentioned, then Solomon 
who informed mankind that he had received the power of understanding the speech of the birds 
(y., 16). In the same 8ermon the speaker inserted the history of Solomon's meeting with the 
Qneen of Sheba in legendary form, which in the following generations has developed into a 
beautiful fairy tale. It is interesting to observe that Muhammed puts the formula of Unifica- 
tion into the mouth of the hoopoe.453 A few verses later we come across the formula which 
Muhammed s8nbsequently placed at the head of all documents, and which also stands at the 
beginning of each sira, and 8ince heads every book or document written .by Moslims, — To this 
story are attached short accounts repeating the missions of Salih, the prophet of Thamid, and 
and of Lot.*? EN | — 


Sira-xxviii. having no other beginning than the verse mentioned above, ab once proceeds to 
relate bhe history of Moges. Pharaoh (v. 2) is charged with oppressing the inhabitants of the 
earth by slaying their 80ns and ontraging their daughters ; he and his adviser Haman must 
therefore be punished. Moses' mother is advised by Allah to nurse her child, and if 8he fears 
for his 8afety, to throw him into the 8ea without any misgivings. Pharaoh's men find him in 
the water, but his wife takes great liking to the boy, and persuades the king to adopt him 


— 


62 cps II. 246, Oe" V. 00 to 70 as — to the time when the mentor had VOY MP p. 350, 


L435 dniy ye, ee B'richith Rabbd to Gon. i. 26. 


« V.82, (ag, 45 I ; of. (8. xv. 29 and) Gen, ii. 7. 
© Cf. above. Ph 
« Only v. 14 (not after v. 45), 52; v. 53 is an echo of xxzvi. 7. V. 60-95 forin an independent address, beginning 


and ending with &4V | over [ 
47 Confnged with the ten plagues which are called MAIYT. Exod. vii. 3; x.1. 
«GY, 26, YI} «ty -— Th words oaka)1 FE] ay) IE form an intentional contrast to y. 2d, 
2 wn ly. 


© Y, 60 849. I believe this piece forms a separate #{ra balongins to the degcriptive period, cf, 10, 
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Moses' mother is well pleased, and appoints her daughter to look after the boy, Mubammed 
evidently forgetting that the latter was already with the royal couple. The child refusing to 
be fed by a native woman,* his sister offers to find a place where he could be reared, and 
8nbsequently he is 8ent to his mother's house. He grows up, and kills the Egyptian, but 
repents his transgression (6 to 16). The next verses (17 to 18) read almost like a translation 
of Exod. 1i. 13 to 14. An unknown man from *the -remotest end of the city” warns Moses 
against the danger which threatens his life. Afterwards there is a great confusion in the 
narrative, Moses flees, and meets {zz0 women whom he assists in watering their flocks. These 
are not only confounded with Lot's two daughters,* bat also with those of Laban, since the 
father of the two girls, whom he had ass1sted, offers him one in marriage on the condition, that 
he serves him eight or ten years, Then follows the vision of the burning bush, and Moses 
receives his call (v. 29 to 35). Pharaoh's command to Himin to build him a tower? on which 
he could ascend to Moses' God is evidently a reflex of Gen. xi. 4, Isaiah xiv. 13, and perhaps 
als Esther v. 14, | 


In none of the preceding accounts of Moses' mission was allusion made to the revelation on 
Sinai. This does not seem to be accidental, 8ince Muhammed was well acquainted with its 
kistory, but reserved it for nge on- another occasion. An opportunity 800n arose for alluding to 
the scene, but he-did not reproduce the Biblical tale, because, to judge from v. 48,5 several 
Meccans knew it already, and wished him to arrange a similar ceremony. Being unable to 
comply with the demand, he at least gave a clever answer, asking whether Moses himself had 
not met with disbehet. ey 


Now in contradiction to-'earlier theories concerning man's own responsibility, we read here 
among ob gervations attached to the story in question that *Allah does not guide the wicked. ”' 55 
This maxim subsequently gained preponderance over the other, and was adopted by the ortho- 
dox 8chool. The long sermon of contemplative character, which then follows — and in which 
the Creed is repeated twice — is broken only by a remark on Qorah's rebellion, and the 
fabulous wealth attributed to him by the Talmndical tradition.*? 


It would be both irksome and unnecessary to analyse every sira which belongs to this 
gronp, and we must thereforg be content to draw the main features of each, Sira xv. repeats 
after a homiletic introduction the story of the disobedience of Tblis (Satan, 28 to 50), and then 
proceeds to relate the visit of the angels to Abraham (51 to 77). After this the people of 
Al Aika are briefly mentioned (78 to 79), and the people of Al Hijr,” viz., the Thamiid, whose 
epulchral caves (v. 82) Muhammed mistook for houses (80 tg.86). A short 8ermon closes 
the swra.%? | | 


A visible effect mnst have been produced on the hearers by these tales, which not only 
increased Muhbammed's eagerness to recite them, but also induced him to arrange them more 
carefully for this purpose, Nor did he fail to prepare his hearers for an extraordinary treat, 
when the story they were going to be told, promised to be of nnusnal interest. Now an incident 
had occurred which spurred Muhammed to show his histrionic talent in its best light. Tradi- 
tion relates that Al Nadhr b. Harith, one of the Prophet's bitterest enemies, endeavoured to 
outrival Muhammed's stories by telling the Meccans the adventures of Pers1an heroes. Al- 
Nadhr himself, accompanied by Oqba b. Abu Mofeit, were sent to Medina in order to make 
enquiries about Muhammed's prophetic powers of the Jewish Rabbis of this town. The latter 


| | 
50 (Cf, Geiger, l. c. p. 155. 


61 Y, 93 q | 295 (4 ( 9 | ” is evidently translation of Gen. x1ix. 31. Geiger overlooked the double confusion, 


82 Cf, x1. 38 to 39 more elaborate than v. zxviii. 38 and therefore probably later, 6 V. 44 to 46. 
« YV. 4G. a. 66 V.50 to 56 ; ef. Ch, III. 66 V. 70 and 88, 
& V. 76 to 79; ef. Geiger, I. c.p. 168../ | 6 (Cf, Doughty, Notes et Eztraits, xxis. p. 4 899. 


5% Y, 87, **seyen of the mathini ;"' cf, Geiger, l, c, p, 58, V; 98, m_ , invites to joining the preacher in <0 
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are 8aid to have given the messengers certain queries to be put before Muhammed who replied 
by narrating the 8tories of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesns, contained in Sira xyiii,%0 


However sceptical our attitude may be towards this tradition, thns mnch is true, tha 
Muhammed was 8omewhat downhearted, when he began this 8ermon. - *Haply, he 8ays (v. 5) 
thou grievest thyself to death® after them, if they believe not in this [following] COMmUnica- 
tiou,” It is yery probable that the rivalry of Al Nadhr in entertaining his followers with the 
attractive tales of daring deeds made his spirits sink. The story of the Seven Sleepers (v. 8 
_ to 25) which he related, was by its miraculous character not only calculated to outdo tales 
of the most perilous adventures, but was introduced by the words of Allah (v. 12) *We relate 
nnto thee their story in truth,” A homily attached to the tale takes the form of two parables.*2 
The next piece (v, 48 to 58), recapitulating the digobedience of TIblis, is perhaps directed 
against Al Nadhr, especially the gecond part of y. 48.5 The fabulous journey of Moses and 
his servant (v, 99 to 81) which then follows, is, I believe, based on that of Tobias, intervowen 
with anecdotes heard elsewhere,. The series of tales ends with an account of the journey of the 
*Two Horned,” generally supposed to be Alexander the Great,% who is requested by a people 
of strange 8peech to protect them against the encroachments of Jajij and Majaj,v6 


The finest and best rounded tale in the whole book is the recitation styled © Yitsuf,” which 
fills out Sara x1197, Muhammed begins with the reference, quoted above, to **the Sign of the 
distinct Book,” and proceeds again : We will relate to thee the finest of stories% with which we 
reveal to thee this Qoran, The harmony of the composition is, however, impaired by the 
daring as8ertion (v. 103), 


_ * This is one of the stories of the unseen which we inspire thee with, thongh thon wert not 
with them when they agreed in their affair, when they were s0 crafty — and yet most men, 
though thou shouldst be urgent, will not believe.” —Another new tale, the birth of Jesus, is 
related in Sira xix. Muhammed tells of nothing but the nativity, because he regards the 
Founder of Christianity in the light of a monotheistic prophet alone, and quotes only 8uch teachings 
as relate to his mission as a servant of God, He is in possession of *the Book.” He is 
a blessed prophet, charged to teach the propriety of praying, giving alms, honoring parents, 
and the hatred of oppression. One cannot fail to be 8truck with the careful manner in 
which Muhammed weighed each word when lecturing on this delicate 8ubject, and we have bere 
the best opportunity of noticing, how conclusions may be drawn from things which he left unsaid 
as well as from those which he said. Vyv, 34 to 36 show® clearly the attitude he adopted towards 
the New Testament. In y. 38 he speaks of the varions sects and their differences.” « 


The story of Jesus being rather short, Muhammed reverts to the history of the Patriarch 
Moses, Aaron, Ismael (v. 59), Idris'l (v.57), Noah, and his descendants Abraham and Israel,””7* 


— 


Mmm 


5 See J. Q. R. Vol. X. p. 100 899. 61 Cf. S. xxvi. 2. 62 See Ch. VIIL. 63 *They are foes of yours,” etc. 
5 Geiger, Ll. c. p. 171, confesses that he is unable to discover the gource of the story. It is to be remembered that 
Moses bears in Talmudical tradition the name of Tobias (S6ta, fol. 12v0), According to Itqan, p. 793, the Milsa of 
this story is no identical with the Biblical Moges, but is a son of Manasse, which is evidently confuged with Exod. vi. 
19. — There is another explanation possible. According to a Rabbinic legend, R, Joshua b. Levi, a famous Talmudi- 
cal authority, meets the Prophet Elijah, who journeys with him through paradise and hell. In a parallel Moglim tradi - 
tion by Al Bokhari (ed. Krehl, III. p. 276) Moges and Joshua b. Nin meet Al Khidr (the prophet Elijah), who 
advises them on their journey. Now while the Rabbinic legend is focussed round the persos of a Rabbi (who from 
coNector of legendary traditions became their hero), the Mozlim counterpart of the same tale clung to the better 
known Biblical Joshua, whose master Moges became the chief person concerned in the legend. 
& No1ldeke, L, c. p. 105, seemb.to have given the right explanation of the name, mm 
& Gen. x. 2; Ez. xxxviii. 2; xxzxix, 6. 67 V.2, *Arabioc Qorkn.” 
=: Of. 8. vik. 99, iv. 3 814, Josef gives his fellow prigoners a leotnre on Islam. | 
69 YV. 34 refers to the resurrection of all flesh in Messianic t1mes, or Mnbammed would have stated otherwise. 
Cf. T. Is. 200 84., and S. xl. $57 to 59. 
79 CF. xliii. 65; fuller definition of a | al 1s given in XXIVU1, 12, x1. 5. 


71 For the etymology of the name ee Geiger, l, c. p. 106, Itqan, 792. 
72 Y, 59; Gen: xxxii, 28 was evidently not known to Muhammed. 
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A conspicuous feature of this s:ra is the employment of the term AlRahmin for Allah 
no less than eighteen times. Sprenger is of opinion that. the term stands for Christ, This 1s 
however, impossible, since Maryam herself places her hope in Al Rahman before Jesns is born 
(v. 18). Besides most of the passages in which that name occurs treat of other prophets. 


If the Syrian Christians employed rahmand for Jesus, they did the same as the Jews did 
in speaking of God. AI Rahmidn in the Qurin is therefore nothing but a sxynonym for Alldk or 
\ Al Rabb,? As long as Mubammed lived in Mecca he treated the name *18& (Jesus) as one, 

- belonging to an ordinary mortal, and it was only when he came to Medina, and had nothing more 
to fear, that he substitated Al Mas1h'4 for it, On the other hand Al Rahman is scarcely used at 
all after the narrative period, gince 1t is rare in the descriptive group. In Medinian revelations 
it is only mentioned twice (ii. 158, lix, 22); both times in the earlier revelations of this 
epoch, and nsed as an attribute in the Creed, but not as name at all.” Muhammed explains 
| this clearly in Sira xvii. 110, where he characterizes Al Rahmidn as another word for Allih, 
because the Meccans had charged bim with adoring two gods.7'* In another place Al Rahmin 
is identified with Huwa (xiii. 29), and cannot therefore be due to Christian influence. 


Muhammed conld not conclude this 8ermon without referring to the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of Al Rahman (v. 91 to 938). 


The brief account of Jesus given in Sdra xix. is 8npplemented in Sura x11, 14 to 15,7? but in 
a rather antagonistic spirit, Subsequently Abraham and Moses are quoted as examples of true 
8ervants of Allah, after which the discussion on Jesus"* 1s resumed. 


Very similar to the preceding two siras is Sira xxi. both as regards matter and composition. 
The chief snbject of discussion is the Unity of Allih which Muhammed, as intimated above, 
endeavours to demonstrate by way of syllogism. V. 23, *He s8hall not be questioned con- 
cerning what He does, but they shall be questioned,” is a reflex of Job ix. 12 (Eccl. viii. 4) 
a verse made popular through insertion into a Jewish prayer*®® for the Day of Atonement. 
V. 25 we have mentioned as one of the early attempts to formulate the Creed; v. 26 re-echoes 
the verse xl. 59,5 y, 27 («they do not speak until He s8peaks, but at His bidding do they act) 
18 a distimct reflex of Ps. ciii. 20 to 21. The. whole passage together with the words *they 
shrink through fear” (v. 29) may be borrowed from the Jewish morning prayers preceding the 
reading of the Shma,, gince there can hardly be any doubt, that the Jews in the Hijaz recited the 
same every day, In spite of these prrely theological observations, to which may be added the 
denial of man's immortality (35 to 36),52 the narrative character of the s{ira is maintained in the 
second half. Moses and Aaron are briefly stated to have received the Furgin (v. 49). This word 
which occurs here for the first time, stands for T6rdh, as it does 1n all Medinian revelations, 
excepting &. viii. 42 where it maintains its Aramaic meaning *victory.'® Muhammed evidently 
confonnded the latter 8ignification with that of Perdqim into which the Pentatench was divided 
for liturgical. purposes, and which also guided the interpretations given to the word by the 
Moslim Commentators.9% The rest of the sira is taken up with tales of Abraham and other 
Biblical characters. In v. 105 Mubammed shows his acquaintance with the Psalmg by 
quoting Ps. xxxvii. 29,55 


15 Cf, ly. 1 = xovi. 1 to 2; nee Ob. VI. and XVII. 110. "6 Cf, ih, 40: gnt# tm), 
16 The tradition on Muhammed's prayer: O Allih, O Rabmin ; eee Sprenger, II. p. 200. 
76 See the Commentaries. | 77 See Ch. VIII. 


N 


18 On ple (v. 61) 8ee the Commentaries and's. 111, 52, where Jesus is compared to Adam. 


"9 Cf. xxiii. 98 ; ee Ch, Il. p. 23. | | 5 Ne'{d, 
81 See above and S. rxix. 36, 91, 93. | 32 See v. Sands, xrxirx. 57. 
$3 Geiger, p. 56, only records the Aramaic interpretation of the word. 


8 Cf, 8. xvii. 107, y(a5 » 5 7 » » the resemblance is more noticeable in the spellin9 than in the pronunciation. 


| UB See Sprenger, II, p. 196 (misprint for Ps, XXxXY 1, 29) and'8, xxi, 1065, The Hebrew text has not (cadd#F”; but : 
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Memos 


The feng sfira. is & fine RR of Mnhammed's endeavours to reheve the nonions a 
varrative 8ermons by introducing meditations on all sorts of 8ubjects.. The same policy is 
obgerved in Sira xiv, which begins with the remark that no messenger is dispatched except he 
8peak the language of his own people (v. 4).3%% This is a variation of the phrase «Arabic Qorin 
usually _—_—_ An»bhar ad still more noteworthy feature of the s4ra is that it is rich 
in parables,” which are of Jewish, and indirectly of Biblical, origin, The merely narrative 
element in the aldress offers nothing new, exeept that Abraham prayed to Allah to make «hig 
houge (Mecca)” -safe (v. 40). 


Sira xx. is more drawn ont. Tt begins with a very detailed account of the message of 
Moges, which is in 80 far of interest, as the Israelites are reminded of the covenant received 


*o0n the right 8ide of the mountain” as well as of the Mannah and quails.*9 The description of 


Allih as *Living and Eternal (alhayyu olgayyiimu)”® is new. An account of Adam's sin and 
forgiveness with the admonition belonging to it cloge the s4ra, 


Siira xi, commences with a 8ermon in which the speaker alludes to the creation of heaven ' 


and earth in 8ix days,” and *His throne upon the water” (v. 9). Now it appears that one 
circumstance mentioned above, viz., that the stories relating to one and the game person were 
rich in variations, had given rige to the 8n8picion that Muhammed took liberties with the facts. 
This reproach he endeavours to refute in v. 15: © Haply thou art leaving part of what is revealed 
to thee, and thy breast is straitened thereby les they should 8ay : why is not a treasure 8ent 
down to him? or why did not an angel come with bim ? thou art only a warner, and Allah 
is guardian over all. — 16, Or they will say : he has devised it. Speak: Bring ten Sirahs ike 
it devised, and call upon whom ye can beside Allah, if you do tell the truth, etc.” * 


This challenge we have already discussed, as also the theological dogma derived from 1t.9? 
A rather tale parable (v. 26)% cloges. the homiletic part of the 6a, which then becomes 
broadly narrative, and takes its name from the first prophet mentioned in it, viz., Hd, His 
8tory (52 to 68) is followed by that of Salih (64 to 71), Abraham and Lot (72 to 84), Shoeib 
(85 to 98), and Mogeg, (99 to 112). A feeble attempt at a refrain is made by repeating the 
admonition placed at the beginning (v. 83) : **Ask pardon of your Lord, then return to Him” 
three times.9% 'This 1s a proof of the unity of the sira. At the conclusion Muhammed receives 


the asurance that all these stories had been revealed to him in order to strengthen his heart 
(v. 121). | 


In the following siras the narrative element is visibly on the decline. To these belongs 


S. xxx1v. in which only the first portion (v, 1 to 20) contains references to Biblical persons and 


18 otherwise partly descriptive, partly homiletic, 


Several portions, of which Stira vii. is composed,. belong to the latest revelations of this 
period, and are only welded together by a common rhyme, The ugual introduetion calculated 
' to attract the attention of the hearers contains the phrase (v. 6) : *Now let us narrate to them 
(the Meccans) knowledge, for we (Allah) were not absent,” In a mixture of narrative and 
descriptive style the creation of the earth and man is touched npon, followed by a repetition 


86 Jeo the Commentaries and traditions, . 87 See Ch, VIII. 


8 Muhammed uses the Biblical terms, ee I. Ish. 368. The explanations of wed! , given by the Commentators, 
are wrong. 


* This is, perhaps, a proof that the Arab Jews probouneed gayyim. 


% The phrase ev ibs occurs in the following pas8ages : vil. 02, x. 3, xi. 9, xxv. 60, xxxii. 3, 1. 37, 
1vii. 4. 


" Cf. Bagh. | ,olb eliglf e% ov! oo | paliigl © es 835 (nz) [Ye ,36 ol, 31, 
92 SERRA SF 22 mh 5 81; cf. Ch. I pl, _ % Verge 26 ; 8ee Ch. VII. 
% Verzes 54, 64, 92; y, 114 is not exactly the same, | 
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of the fall and expulsion of Adam and his wife from paradise (1 to 24). This gives an oppor- 
tunity of apostrophising the *s0ns of Adam''®® into paragraphs of exhortative character with 
reference to their past life, The middle portion of the sffra contains a 8nceession of tales, 
dealing with Hid, Silih, Lot and Shoeib (v. 57 to 100), and closes with the repeated aszurance 
that the knowledge of all this is of divine origin. After this, and evidently belonging to the 
rame piece,® follows a long account of the misgion of Moges. Tt is interesting to note that 
Muhammed mentions five plagues or *'Signs” (v. 180), viz., the flood (either confounded with 
that of Noah; or the drowning the Egyptian army), locusts, lice, frogs, and blood. Mnhammed's 
information on this s8nbject was, however, s0 deficient, that later 0n9 he confuged them with the 
{nine and manifest Signs,” which Moses performed before Pharaoh. Otherwise the narrative 
closely follows the lines of the Biblical original.9 The piece comprebending v. 186 to 205 being 
an independent homily on the *Hour,” and stated to have formed one of Muhammed's answers 
to Al Nadhr b. Al Hirith,” was probably placed here on account of v, 194 being similar to 
v. 178. The germon to which the latter belongs is, howerer, Medinian.10 Tt contains a historical 
outline of the evolution of man from one pair, and the child born to them. The words of 
y. 189 *they called on Allah, their Lord” recall Gen, xxv, 21 to 22.) Verge 198: *Endeavour to 
| pardon command that which is mercifn], and shun the ignorant” represent the first attempt to 
formulate a sentence, and this became 8ubsequently of great importance both in theology and 
jJurisprudence,? Verge 204 has gome slight resemblance to Deut. v. 5 to 7, whilst the last three 
words of the siira also recall a phrase of the Jewish prayer book. 


Apart from the first vision of Muhammed (spoken of in Ch. III.) he now tells of a second, 
namely, his nightly journey to the Temple in Jerusalem, which under the name almi*'r4* has 
become famous in Moslim tradition. This forms the beginning of Sira xvii. which was, I believe, 
very 8hort originally, and only ass8umed its present bulk through the insertion of large pieces 
belonging to the following Meccan periods. The mention of the Temple in Jerusalem (v, 1) 
gives Muhammed an opportunity of s8urveying briefly the two chief phases of the Israelitish 
history (vv. 2 to 8), The concluding part of the s4ra (v. 103 to 111) is narrative, although 
, entirely disconnected from the first piece, whilst s8everal words in v, 106 running parallel to 
v. 7 and v. 108 to v. © show the reason why these two pieces were put in one 8%ra, Here is to 
be placed Stra lxxiii, 15 to 19.5 According to the Commentators v. 110 (of S. xvii.) was miscon- 
structed by the infidels into a charge of dualigm.® 'This suggested the revelation of the docrine 


that © the most beantiful names '! were those of Allah | (ibid .), of which the legend counts no 
less than ninety-nine beside Allah.” 


| Stira x1. 18 of equally. componnd.. character, the — ] to 6, 24 to 35, 38 to 59 being 

rarrative.7 Pharaoh is here not represented as a historical figure at all, but stands as the prototype 
of a wicked and daring person, combining the characteristics of Nimrod and Nebuchadnezzar. 
The verses 36 to 37 stand for themeelves to represent Joseph as a prophet, thus 8npplementing 
Sirga 211, in a very important omission. The prophetship of Jogeph is evidently an afterthought, 


as through the romantic character of his history Muhammed had neglected to stamp him as a 
prophet,.3 For the rest of the 87a see below.? | 


% V. 25,26; v. 29 and 33 are younger and only placed here on account of the same beginning. 
% Y. 101 63. | 9 xvii. 103 ; cf. xxvii, 12. 
9% V. 164 = Exod. xviii, 25 (together with Numb. xi. 24) F lis a EY 99 See above. 100. Sec below. 


1 See Palmer, I. p. 161, rem, 2 Cf. Mevigif, p. 331. 3 Bend the knee and prostrate and give thanks. 
« Cf. Mishkit ard Sprenger, II. 527 89. 6 The yerses treat also of Pharaoh ; ef. v. 18 Y gag $0£g wiK 


6 Cf. Noldeke, Q. p. 114. 7 The phrase ©O my people, ” v. 30, 31, 34 and again vv. 41, 42, 44. 


 Joseph's prophetship, which distinguishes him from his brothers, is made the object of discussion by Ibn 
Hazm, fol. 3. 


9 V. 88 544, an incependent zermon 5407 PAR with Js, but placed here on aceount of (.,a,Jla) w y, I- 66 
_ande7. | | 
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To the 8ame period also belongs Sirg xxix, 183 to 42.19: From the reappearance of Pharaoh. 
with Himan we may conclude that the speech in question was revealed almost simnltaneons] y 
with the corresponding portion of S{ra xI. A fine parable breaks the sameness of the topics.!! 


V. 47 contains the famous as8ertion that prior to his minietry Mubammed had been unable to 
read and write.!? | 


The second and smallest portion of Sira x., recapitulating the missions of Noah, Moses and 
Jonah, shows an attempt at chronological order, which 18 repeated in S, xxiii. 23 to 52 with 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses. The piece was inserted here on account of alfulk (*'ships,”” v. 27; 
cf, v. 22). 


I hava\to mention here geveral pieces of narrative character which the compilers bave 
inserted into Medinian s84ras, but which undonbtedly are Ff Meccan origin, It is improbable 
a priori that Mubammed should have revealed new discourses in Medina on the old topics recited 
during the service in the Meccay/ 8%ras, besides which the ministry of Muhammed was of more 
practical nature, and it 18 ny that he would have rebarned to these tales, The s8tyle 1s 
the same as 1n the other narrative &wras. These pieces are xlv1. 20 to 35 on *Ad and Moxes, and 
11. 200 to 210 without reference to any particular person, 


An isolated narrative speech we find ingerted in Sira v., which is of Meccan origin in spite 
of the place allotted to it by the compilers (v. 23 to 88). It consists of two parts, the former 
(v. 23 to 29) giving a condensed account of Numb. Ch. xiii. to xiv. 3%. The 8econd (v. 30 to 38) 
reproduces Gen. iv. 2 to 9 with the agadic already exposed by Geiger, who also discloses the 
Source of y, 35, The next three represent probably the moral drawn from the foregoing tales, 
and are , meant to impress Meccan foes. The punishments threatened were not executed in 
Medina, but they had only to chooge beween conversion and execution. 


It was the narrative period of the Qordn which, as I believe, gave birth to the short s{ra _ 
which heads the book and is known under the name alfdtiha, It consists almost entirely of 
verses which occur frequently in revelations belonging to this period, and which Mubammed 
Selected in order to form them into a short prayer. V. 1 is one of the two sentences which are 
used to invite the audience attending 8ermons to start praying,?? and is found both at the 
beginning and at the end of many discourses. It is at the commencement of Siras xy111., xxxiv., 
x&xxV,, and xxvii. 00 which evidently marks the beginning of a new speech. In the last named 
s1ra the phrase also ends the 8ermon, as it does in S. xxxvii., xvii., and x1. 67 (endofa —_ 
and xxxix, Stra lii. 48 is a combination of both senfences used for the purpose, whilst S 

IV to 11 informs us that 


10. Their prayer therein (in paradise) shall be: celebrated be thy praises (s Rrgenens ) 
oh Allah, and their salutation shall be: Peace ! 


11. And the end of their prayer shall be : Praise to Allah, the Lord of the worlds ! 
This 1s quite in accordance with the instances given 1n other places, 


The verses 5 to 6 (of Sira i.)'4 appear in S. xliii. 42, xi. 59, vii. 15; xlii. 52 to 53, etc. Now 
although it is very difficult to fix the date of the swra with accuracy, that given to 
it by Noldeke 1s evidently too early.15 


— 


16 Y, 1 to 12 legislative; cf. Ch. VII. 1 Cf. Ch. VIII. 12 Cf. Ch. 1. p. 12. 
13 The other being ory dx! my It Cf, Ps. xxv11. 11. 18 N31deke, Q. p. S6 f.; Itqan, p. 54. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Tus DEescrPTIVE Raraars. 


Dxscr1PTIVE elements in older addresses -— Object and scope of description — Models imitated — 
Lectures on the *Signs'” — Analysis of Sitra xvi, 


In the first proclamation, as we bave 8een, only one item ont of the Biblical narrative for 
the Creation of the World was made nse of — the one item exsential for Mubammed's 
immediate requirements, 2:2., the Creation of Man, It was not Muhammed's intention, however, 
to omit the rest of the a; he only reserved it for reproduction on later occasions, as the 
opportunity or need shonld arise. He would have neglected an ethical factor of great import- 
ance, had he omitted to remind his hearers how much gratitude they owed their Maker for 
having given them the means of living a comfortable life, So far from making 8uch a mistake, 
he took the earliest opportunity of touching on this subject, immediately after the first ama 
tion had been made, although at first only in slight reference. 


The degcriptive element in the Qordn, therefore, is nearly as old as the book itself, although 
it 18 not particularly noticeable till the latter part of the declamatory period. It becomes 
more prominent in the narrative period, when Mubammed's style had lost the charm of novelty, 
It is impossible to draw « line clearly separating the descriptive from the pteceding classes of 
revelations, gince many verses of a descriptive character are interspersed among the narrative 
lectures. Yet those sermons, in which descriptions of Nature and its bounties form the 
foremost topic, are distinctly of later date. 


Although divergent in character the descriptive revelations agree with the narrative 
revelations in one important point, that is, in the endeavour to demonstrate the © Signs of Allah,” 
and to form another substitnte for miracles which,4he Prophet was unable to perform. It seems 
that Muhammed wished to convey to his hearers, that as 80 many *'Signs” of the divine omni-. 
potence already existed, new Ones could be dispensed with. The 8cope of desoriptions being 
rather limited, the number of revelations of bhis class is 8maller than of any previous one, but 
they also follow Biblical models and abound in repetitions. 


Apart from the brief allusion to the Creation contained in the first proclamation, the oldest 
pieces of descriptive character are found in a few verses in the declamatory Siira lxxx.16 
24, Bnt let man look unto his foods, | 
25. Verily we have poured the water out in torrents, 
26. Then we have cleft the earth asnnder, 
27. And made to grow therefrom the'grain 
28. And the grape and the hay, 
29, And the olive and the palm, : 
90. And gardens closely planted, 
Sl. And fruits and grass — | 
32, A provision for you and your cattle, 
Ixxvii. 209. Have we not made the earth to hold 
26. The living and the dead 


27, And et thereon firm mountains reared aloft, and given you to drink water 
in streams ? 


16 See also 5. lxzvii. 25 to 27. 


OBJECT AND SCOPE OF DESCRIPTION. Sh "3 


— —— 
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| I PROF the last portion of 5S. Izxix.!? which looks like a hasty recapitulation of 
. Gen. Ch. I, as the first independent. piece of this class. It speaks of heaven, night-and dawn, R 
the earth, water and pastures, man and beast, | 


Sira 1xxi, contains a rather original description of Nature ascribed by Mohammed to 
Noah. In spite of the narrative beginning, this chapter cannot be placed among the narrative 
revelations, because with the exception of the first few verses the rest of the sidra (the bulk of 
which is of descriptive character) reproduces a prayer'® in which Noah tells of hib-unguecessful 
endeavours to make his people believe in God. | 


} 


The inner connection which exists between the first proclamation and the descriptive reve- 
lations'of a much later period is nnmistakeably illustrated by S, lv., which cannot be as old 
as Nvldeke believes it to be.!? Now, for this new. 8pecies of lectures Muhammed required new 
models, Having chosen for the preceding the form of prayer, he composed this sra after the 
fashion of Ps. cxxxvi. with a refrain introduced gradually and repeated afterwards ab the end 
of each verse. For a descriptive 8ermon Muhammed conld only nse few verses of the body of 
the P8alm, which I place in parallel columns with the corresponding verses of the sitra : 


The Surg. gs The P8alm, 


4, The sun and the moon have their-ap- 8, The un to rale by day : for, etc. 
| pointed time, 5, And the stars and 9, "The moon and stars to rule by night, 
the trees adore. | 
6. And the heavens, He raiged them and 9, To Him that by wisdom made the 


8et the balance, heavens, 
9. And the earth He has set it for living 6. To Him that stretches ont the earth, eto. 
creatures, 


Tho sfra gives a more comprehensiye synopsis of the Biblical acconnt of the Creation, and 
that is the reason, why the first proclamation is repeated, and, as a matter of course, placed at 
the beginning in the words: AlRahmin tanght the Qordn (2) He created man, (3) tangbt 
him plain speech. — Another proof of the imitative character of the ira is that the refrain 
Aoes not epeak of © Signs” but of *Bonnties.”?? Part of the contents of the 87a are taken from 

another P8alm which will oceupy our attention anon. When the material was quite exhausted,?! 
Muhammed resorted again to pictures of hell and paradise, 


The style adopted in S. 1. 18 one of great contemplativeness on the Creation, interspersed 
with a narrative reminiscences,? which also afford an opportunity for the introduction of a fine 
metaphor. Descriptions of Nature are adorned with pictures of the Last day which, in this 
Short 87a, is mentioned by not less than five different appellations.* 


Another lecture on the *Signs” is $. xlv., discoursing on the earth and the animated 
beings that move on it, on the change of night and day, the food sent down from heayen 
(through rain), and the wind. Dry land as well as sea, the hosts of heaven and earth which 
SerVe men, are all gubjects which lend themselves to treatment in the nsnal sty18.: 


Nearly contemporaneons with this one is S. xlii.,3 in the rather long introduction of 
which the *Arabic Qorin” (v. 5) is alluded to, and Divine Providence appears several times 


17 Alzo Noldeke, Q. p. 87, regards this piece as the later portion of the s'ira, | JF 0 
18 No6ldeke, p. 95, 86es in this 8/ra a fragment of a larger sermon. | 
19 Jhid. p. 83z cf. Sprenger, II. p. 319, with the tradition connected with it. Verse 1 = xevi. 2, but Rabbika 
replaced by AlRaſlimin, 
20 The refrain is evidently nothing but the attempt of a rendition of mea eb 5. The dual & $83 yas ve 
particular significance, and was oply chosen on acconnt of its yielding a rhyme to Ralmin. Verse 7 recalls Isaah x1. 6. 
21 Verse 58S contains a fine metaphor ; see Ch, VIII. 22 Verses 1 to 11, 14 to 15, 37, 3 
25 Y, 15, 8ee Ch. , 24 See Ch, IV. [ 123 
26 Verge 9, alags TY , ef Exod. viii. 6, ix. 14, etc. = Verses 11 to 12, legislative, Verees 28 (cf, xlv, 3) ard | 
31 begin with &3 oh w* 3. — Verses 52 to 93; 8ce Ch, V. | 
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FI 13, 20, ); 23). as Kalina.% Both - the | Kalima' (v. 45) wat *Arabic Qurin” (v. 2) als0 
appear in S, xli., of which 8everal portions (vy. 8 to 11, 37 to 40) are descriptive, and con- 
tain, besides, a sketch of hell and paradise, The introduction treating of the *Arabic Qordn” 
is, in the course of the lecture, snpplemented by a verse (44), which is intended to explain 
FF LT more clearly an 1dea expres8ed 80me time before,?3- but it only makes it more obseure, It runs 
thus :— 


——_— 


«And had we made it a * hatin Qorin,' they would have 82id; *unless its 8igns be de- 
tailed [we will not believe]; is it foreign and Arabic?” Say: *It is, for thoge who believe, a 
guidance and a. healing ; but those who do not believe, in their ears is dullness, and it is 
blindness to them.  Thogse are called to from a far off place,” *? 


The revelation seems to be an excuse for employing a certain number of foreign words in 
the *Arabic Qordn.” Perplexity shuffles, 


: 
ian - 


' $fira xxxv., being of a distinctly descriptive character, begins with the statement afterwards 
epcated; that Allah makes the angels His messengers, This 1s nearly a literal translation of 
Ps. civ. 4. The 8ame psalm is-also re-echoed in other verses.9® Similar topics, but in shorter 
form, are dicussed in Ss, xxx11.,% 1xvii., and xxv.3}8 IT mention the last two together, because 
their common . gnperscription marks them both as hymns to the Creator? In S. xxv., 
Muhammed replies to a charge that he was but an ordinary mortal eating food and visiting the 
fairs.9 This charge was not imaginary, but seems to have been made repeatedly, since it is 
' | + _xefuted twice (vv. B and 22) in this germon. A final answer 1s not given until S, xxiii, 93,% in 
which messengers in general are bidden to eat good cheer.” Of this 84ra the first and last 
parts (vv, 1 to 22, 53 to 118) form one address, but vy, 27 and 34 show why the piece was 
inserted after y. 22.5 From the more elaborate arguments employed we gather that this sira 
is later, than xxv. The homily embodied in the last part (v. 93) consists only of repetitions, 
the most important of which is the attempt to demonstrate the Unity of Allah by argument.3* 


1'wo yerses of this part (99 and 100) contain expressions for exorcising (©I take refuge””) 
. Satanic influences, and give perhaps a clue to the placing of the Ss. cxiii. and cxiv.,” which are 
formulas of the same character and with the 8ame commencement, 


Sira xvi. marks the apogee of the descriptive revelations, Tt not only unites all descrip- 
tive recitations scattered through other sermons, but places them before the reader in a real] y 


_— — _ > —__—_— — 
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26 See Ch. I., note II. 


- 1 
27 From Beidhiwi's remarks we infer that the reading wv s\| is nncertain, as other authorities have 


yore] FR Cf! 


28 See S, xxvi. 198 and Ch. I, — The 8ense of the pagzage seems to be the following: Had we revealed the Qorin 
: wma Rv De, tongue, their disbelief could not be greater than it is ; cf. xvi. 105, 
hm W Þ/. 9:, v. 10, 13, 1k, The two, three and four pairs of wings ascribed to angels arg evidently modelled after 
> | 1s; -vi. 2 together with Ezech. i, 6. As to the paraphrastic imitation of Ps, civ. 8ee below. 
30 The creatin of tho world in six days is also mentioned in xi. 9, 1, $7, xxv. 60, As to v. 4 8ce lxx. 4 and 
Ch. IV. 
8 The expressions &, (a3 and o5 9p (v. 1, cf. Geiger, 1. c. p. 00) seem to be taken from the Jewish prayer | 
called Qaddish. CO 
32 Verse l: ©<Blozzed be,” etc., 8ee Ixviii 1; ibid. v.5: With lamps” cf. Gen. 1, 16. 
33 'The yerzes 8, JY and 22-(cf. xx1ii; 84) s8eem to be @ justification directed against Exod, xxtiii. 28, Whether 
Mubammed was really expected to live for s0me time without food, is hard to 8ay, but this seems to have been the 
caze, and 14 1s snpported by a tradition of Bagh. (on y. 22) on the authority of AlDhahbik and Ibu Abbas, that 
the Qoreish reyiled the prophetship of a man who congumed food, The matter is probably to be understood as 
follows : Some Meccan critic had a superficial knowledge of the statement that Moges had passed a certain time 
without food, and inferred from it that a prophet who could perform miracles, must also be able to dispense with 
eating and drinking, 
8 Thero are also other points of connection between the two otras ; ef. Xx111, 1 to 11, and xxV, 04 to 77, 
, _ 3 Verne 21, 9153 J, cf. vv. 34,35; v, 22, el | cf. vy. 26 to 29, 
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artistic form, Muhammed mnst have bestowed much care on its composition, as it, is beantiful 
although not quite original; ib is ip fact an imitation of Ps, civ. with the yerses differently 
arranged. We must naturally expect to see Mubammed adapt his rendering of the Psalm to 
the conditions of life in Arabia, as also to his particular theological purposes.%9 The latter- ave 
represented by a strong Moslim tendency, and teachings are inserted which are not to be found 


in the original, 


Those verses of - the Psalm are therefore omitted which. describe animals and 


plants unknown to Meccans, TI place, the verses side by side ; 


The Sura, 


2, Hesends down the angels with the spirit® 
[which is part] of his Amr upon whom He will 
of His 8ervants (to 8ay): Give warning that 
there is no God but Me; Me therefore do ye 
fear ! 


3, He has created the heavens and the earth 
in trath! Exalted be He above that which they 
Join with Him, 


19. -He it is Who sends down water from 


the sky, whence ye have drink, and whence 
the trees grow whereby you feed your flocks. 


11, He maketh the corn to grow for you, 
and the olives, and the palms, and the grapes, 
and 8ome of every fruit — verily in that is 
Sign unto a people who reflect. 13, And what 
He has produced for you in the earth varying 


in hue, verily in that is a Sign for a people who - 


ares mindful. (See also vv. 69 to 71.) 


12, And He zubjected to you the night and 
the day, and the s8nn, and the moon, and the 
stars are 8ubjected to His bidding, Verily 
in that are Signs to a people who have 8ense- 


16. , . ., +. . and by the stars too are they 
guided, 


14. He it 18 Who has 8ubjected the 8ea, 
that ye may eat fresh flesh therefrom, and ye 
bring forth Irom 1t ornaments which ye wear; 
and thou mayest see the ships cleaving through 
it; and that ye may search after His grace, and 
haply ye may give thanks, 


The Psalm, 


4, He maketh His angels winds. (epirits); 
His ministers a flaming fire, 


2, Who covereth | Thyself] with light as 
with a garment, V ho stretcheth ont the heavens 


like a curtain, 


5, Who laid the —— of the earth, 
etc. 


3, Who layeth the beams of His chambers 
in the waters ; Who thaketh the clouds His 
chariot; Who: walketh upon the wings of the 
wind, 


14, He causes the. grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for- the geryice of man, that 
he may bring forth food out of the earth. 15. 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
and oil to make [his] face to sbine, and bread 
which strengthens man's heart, 


19. He appointed the moon for seasons, 
the 8nn knoweth his going down. 20, Thon 
maketh darkness and 1b is night, wherein all 
the beasts of the Lord do creep forth, 


25, This great and wide 8ea wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, both s8mall and 
great beasts. 26, There go the ships, [thers 
is] that Leyiathan whom Thou hast made to 


play therein, 


—_— _— 


'8 Cf. S. xxxv, 1, — Verze 43 may servo to fix the date of the s0ra, and provably refers to the isolation 
Muhammed's followers had to suffer for some time in Mecca, or to the emigration of & ;umber of them to Abyssinia. 
As to the details geo Sprenger, II. 128 894. — Veree 110 899. I regard (againss Sprenge) ) z Medinian, | gz> (a 29 | 


refers to thoze who had shared tho Hijra to Medina, but the piece was placed bero on account of these two words. 
The verses 116 and 119 aro nothing if not Medinian, since they were of no inferest for a Moeocan audienoe, 
%9 Muhammed renders r1/15th by S » j, being unaware of the direumstance that ma also means wind, 


Vers0 1 being introduction, is Mubammed's own ; the gamg is the case with vy,6 to 8, bearipg 0n the habits of 


travelling merchants, 
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15. And He bas cast firm monntains on the 


_ earth lest it 8honld move with yon, and rivers 
and roads, haply ye may be guided, (See also 


y. 83.) 


40. They 8wear by their most strennons 


. oath : Allih will not raise np him who dies, 


tc. . . . . 50, Do they not regard whatever 
thing Allil bas created, its shadow falls on the 
right or the left adoring God .and s8brinking 
np? 67, And Allih sends down water from 
the sky and quickens therewith the earth after 

its death ; verily in that is a Sign to a people 


who can hear. 72, God has created you, then 


He lets you die, etc. 


44, Those who are patient and upon their 
Lord rely.40- 


51. Whatever 1s in the heavens and-in the 
earth, beast or angel, adores Allah, nor are 
they big with pride. 


52, They fear their Lord above them, and 
do what they are bidden, 


63, If Allah were to pnnish men for their 
wrong-doivg, He would not leave upon the 
earth a gingle beast, etc. 


87, Do they not ee the birds 8ubjected in 
the vaults of the sky ? none holds them in but 
Allah, verily mn that 18 a Sign unto a people who 
beliere. 


8. They go up by the monntains, they go 
np by the valleys nnto the place which Thon 
hast founded for them, 18. The high hills a 
refuge for the wild goats, and the rock for 
the-comes, 


29. Thou hidest Thy face they are troubled. 
Thon takest away their breath, they die and 
return to their dust. 30. Thon sendest forth 


Thy 8pirit, they are created, and Thou renewest 
the face of the earth. 


- 


27, These wait all npon Thee, that Thou 
mayest give them their meat in due time. 


33, TI will sing unto the Lord as long as I 
live: I will ging praise to my God while I 
have my being. 


84, My meditation of Him shall be sweot, 
I will be glad in the Lord, , 


35, Let the sinners be consnmed out of the 
earth and let the wicked be no more. Bless 
thou the Lord, O my 80nl ; praise ye the Lord. 


12. By them the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which 8ing among the 
branches, 


17. Where: the birds make their nest, [as 
for] the stork, the fir trees are her house, 


Mnbammed almost betrays the imitation in his own words; for he not only mentions the 


Zulur (Palms) *©that had been 8ent down before” (v, 46),q but at the end of the 8ermon 
(v. 105) he, apparently without necessity, defends himself against the charge of plagiariscm. The 
traditionists give a number of names as poss8ible 80urces of $his accusation, but it 1s useless to 
repeat their extravagant and unreliable tales on the point.? To conclude from Muhammed's 
words («We know that they 8ay : only a mortal man teaches him”), the rumours were only circu- ., 
lated 8ecretly, but he was a match for his foes, and turned his knowledge of their suspicions _ 
into a prophetic faculty which made him acquainted with their slanderous whispers.4 


- It is quite in accordance with Muhammed's methods of preaching, that so fine a rhetorical 
performance should be repeated. Thus some descriptive portions of 5, x111,.4 not only recall. 


«0 [,,a-0 = Tow In the original which allows a conclusion as to how the Arab Jv provounoed 6” -and > ; 
another instance of the same kind jg pt of, vii. 156 = vx (cf. Ch. V.). 


«1, Verse 46 is to be joined to pe2's & 9 (v.45), whilst the words Is) aa ls as far as £194) a3 form * 


parenthesis. 


$2 The tratidions are collected by Sprenger, 1I. 579 899, < xx3V3. 76, © 03 Ree Ch. II. 
4 The sffra is one of those beginnivg with the ''Sipnes,”-. According to. Fibrist p. 251, it is Medinian, 
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Several imitations of verses of Ps. civ. quoted before, bat 8upplement others which he had omit- 
ved. To the former belong the verses 2, 3, 4, 18.45 Of the latter group are: | 


The Sura, | The Pzalm. : | | : 


13. He it is who shows you the lightning 7. At Thy rebuke they flee, at the voice 
for fear and hope, and He brings up the heavy of Thy thunder they haste away. 
clouds. 28 Wy | 

14. And the thunder celebrates His praise, 32, He looketh on the earth and it trem- 
and the angels too for fear of Him, and He bles, He toucheth the hills and they 8moke. 
sends the thunder-clap and overtakes there- 
with whom He will. 


© gr ic re rh Ho a IT Soar en, Pan 


The first part of S. x. (vv. I to 57) belongs to those addresses which begin with a refer- 
ence to the Signs.” A parable inserted here 1s also of descriptive character.4%% The piece next | 
to-ib-owes its place also to s80me descriptive verses, but seems to be of Medinian origin.* 


The: best 8ermon with text on the *Signs” is S. xxx1i. (1 to 10, 19 to 34). The 
deseriptions are of the usnal style, but there 1s a abs inserted (vv. 11 to 18), which interrupts 
the description and 1s altogether out of place. In v. 22 the speaker is advised not to take the 
unbelief of the infidels to heart, an advice repeated in the following sermon, S. xxxvi. (v, 76), 
which is thoroughly descriptive. The homiletic introduction includes a parable? of narrative 
character. After this follows a disconrse on the * Signs” (vv. 98, 97, 41). New is the remark 
on the change of night and day as well as on the stations of the moon, and an observation on 
50 


the eclipse of the sun, 


$3 = 


Now these three paragraphs (v. 33-36, 37-40, 41-44) greatly resemble strophes of four 
verses. each thongh without metre. This lapse into old habits either revived the reproach that 
he was a poet, or Muhammed saw the danger in good time, and wished to prevent any miscon- 
ception; He therefore declared (v. 69) that he had never learnt poetry, nor was it 8nitable for 
him. The verse mentioned above, advising him-not to be grieved about disbelief, 8eems to 
stand in connection with this. Verse 78 has a historical background. Ubeyy b. Khalaf came 
to Muhammed with a decaying bone and asked who could quicken 1t, The affair seems to have 
caused 8ome sensation, as 8everal years later it was made the sabject of an attack against the 
Qoreish by the Medinian poet Hassan b., Thabit,5 


The descriptive period further includes S, xxvii, 60 to 95 — an independent sermoh ;52 
further S. xxxix., the s8econd part of which i6 a discourse on death. Some of these verses 


© Verses 22 and 24, |, a0, and pipe respectively ; ee above. 46 Verse 25, cf. Ch, VIII. | 
«7 Verse 58 | O ye men, now has come to y on counsel from your Lord, etc. | is spoken in the style of an ſntrodue- 


tion to a germon ; cf. S. 11. 1, — Verse 61, © 3.5. ?, cf. v.70. = 
# This is of legislative character and in the form of admonitions addressed by Loqmin to his 8on (see Ch, YII. ). 


The*elra derived its name from this piece which seems to have been placed here on account of the rhyme. CY. 
Noldeke, p. 117, who only entertains doubt as to v, 15. : 

69 V. 12 P24 3 See Ch. VIIL. 

59 Verze 39, cf. Ch. I, Palmer's translation of tho verse 1s hardly correct. I beheye Muhammed wished to express 
the 1dea that the moyements of the gun aud the moon were 80 well regulated, that it is the latter which *freaches”' 


the former, and not vice vers. The commentators refer to the varioty of the sxphere. Bagh, OY [rEOTE oem | vs 
: 8 ns wah yJ Jab Aa) WLa% Y law! (32 as all Ys oa1, Sls Th EW el J yo! 2) 05 w! 
TIC | 


8: Hassin b. Thabit, Diwan, ed. Tunis, p. 81 :— 
Ubeyy has acquired heresy from his father on tho day when the Meszenger Cetached himself from "Fs 


Hast thou come to Muhammed with a rotten bone in order to giye him the lie, being ignoraut of his con* | 
dition, etc. 7 | | | 
5 Verge 64 = Ps. civ. 2; v. 72 = S. x. 69S, xxx1, 22. 
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are regarded by Weil as interpolated.5* The chronology of this sira as well as S. xxx. is 
pretty distinctly fixed by two respective remarks on parables *struck"” before (xxxix. 28, 
xxx, 58), The latter 84a, though commencing with an allusion to a defeat which the 
Byzantine army had 8uffered at the hand of Persians, is an elaborate homily on the *'Sign,” as 
even yerses commence with the words : To his Signs belong, etc.54 


Siira xxii. 1 to 13 and 62 to 71 are two fragments belonging to the descriptive group, 
whilst all the rest is Medivian, A certain connection between the two pieces 'is visible in 
vv. 8, 8, 67 respectively, where those who *'wrangle abont Allah” are mentioned. Finally the 
verses 11, 158 to 162, although placed in a 84ra commonly regarded as Medinian, has all the 
raarks of the revelations of the descriptive Meccan period.55 


68 Verses 31 to 82, 43, 866 Ch. X1I1. Verse 31 is quite out of connection both with the preceding and following 
verses, The homily coming after it has no marked character, and is therefore difficult to fix, Perhaps vs. 74 to 75, 


the concluding words in particular, may help to place the portion 80mewhat nearer to the narrative period. 
5% Verges 19 to 24, 45. 


65 Noldeke, p. 31, also regards the verses as Mecoan. 
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' CHAPTER VIL 


Tux LEGISLATIVE REeyELATIONS, 


14 ou” 


MeaxixG of the term — Relation of the legislative to previous periods — Loqman — Laws 


given to. mankind — Character of special laws promulgated in Mecca — Abrogation. of Jewish 
ritual law, 


———— 6, A —— — PI" 


The term *©legislative” in this RR ali to thoee p pas8ages in the Meccan portions 
of the Qordn, which are in any way admonitory, and are discussed chiefly with regard to the 
place they occupy in the book. In the same way as the Old Testament provided laws to meet 
all the requirements of the Israelites, 8 the Qordn forms the principal gource of the moral, ritual 
and juridical codes59 of the Faithful, The regulations dictated in Mecca are limited to 8uch 
as could be given to a religious community which owed allegiance to temporal powers of 
a different kind, As it was 1impossible to foretell whether-.the- Prophet wonld ever be in a 
position to wield a temporal sceptre, administrative ordinations are entirely excluded from 


Meccan revelations.” As regards ritual laws the Meccan period produced hardly any besides 
those relating to prayers and other forms of divine worship. 


We have 8een above that Moslim tradition itself places the descriptive revelations before” 
those of legislative character, but this is not always rigidly adhered to. Some of the former, 
being mere recommendations, do not aspire to the anthority of laws. The belief in Allah and 
His Prophet is, of course, an injunction of the earliest date, but it appears in the nature of an 
axiom meant to carry conviction. Religious observance being of more practical character 
could not be expected until the former was firmly established in the minds of the believers. 


The precepts which Mubammed thought fit to reveal in Mecca had long been nnder 
preparation, but it was impossible to promnlgate them in anything like a systematic fashion as 
long as the struggle for the acceptance of the firss maxims_. lasted. After all, the foregoing 
periods are nothing but a variety of endeavours to end this straggle. During this time the 
* want of a religious code had to be supplied by the example set by the Prophet himself, or by 
his predecessors with whose stories believers were made acquainted. Nay, Allah Himself serves ' 
as example by impoging mercy upon himself in the style of a commandment as it were 
(S. vi. 12).53 In the game speech the Prophet is bidden to declare that he was commanded to be 
the first Moslinm (v. 17). A g8econd s8peech (v. 46 to 73) follows the same train of ideas. We 
bear again *that Allah has imposed mercy upon Himself.,''%? The Prophet is ordered to state 
that he is forbidden to worship the” idols of the Meccans,* but that he and his friends are 
commanded to be Moslims, to recite prayers, and fear Allah (vv. 70 to 71). 


An instance of how legislation was at first given in very 8mall doges, is to be found in three 
verses attached to S, xciu,0! | 


v. 9, But as for the orphan, oppress him not, 


10. And as for the beggar, drive him not away, 
11, And as for the favour of thy Lord, discourse thereof, 


The last verse is a reminiscence of the descriptive revelations. 


Oe ES 


56 See Sachau, Aclteste Quellen des muhamm., Rechts, The original meaning of £1k is **tenets of belief.” 
57 The passage, vi. 118 to 121, is Medinian, 


5 The speech ends, y. 45, ow! ww al Sear 1, 


'9 S. vi 54. Cf. the passage in the Talmud (Berakh, fol. 7v0o) : God prays. What prays Hef RB. Zutri b, 
Tobiyyfh 8ays on behalf of Rib : (He prays :) Be it my will that my mercy*overcome mine anger ; let my mercy 


prevail over my (other) attributes, that my conduct with my children be mereiful and that I deal with them 
leniently, 


89 Ihid. 55, 67, 69; xvii. $0 to 87. 


81 These three veraes do not belong to the preceding part of the s:ira — from which they liffer as to the rhy mg — 
bug are placed here on account of y, 6 to 8. | 
(& 
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It is indeed most interesting to observe how cautionsly Muhammed proceeded to accustom 
his hearers to regular religious obseryance. . He knew the characters of his friends snfficiently 
to. perceive how . dangerous it would be to overwhelm them with religions duties, and the 
following are instances of his attempts to achieve his object in a s0mewhat cireuitoug. manner, 
In one sermon he describes the life of © the servants of Allah,” naturally in order to teach ; — 


S. xxy, 64. And the servants of the Mereciful are those who walk upon the earth lowly 
and when the ignorant address them, say: Peace ! 
. 65, And those who pres the night [adoring | their Lord in prostration and 
standing. 
; 66. And those who say : O onr Lord, turn from us the torment of hell, etc. 


67. And those who when they spend are neither extravagant nor miserly, but 
who ever take their 8tand between the two. | 

| Y 68, And those who call not upon another god with Allah, and kill not the 
s0ul which Allih has forbidden, save deservedly, and do not commit 
fornication ; for he who does that shall meet with a penalty. 


72. And those who do not testify falsely, and when they pass by Irivolons 
discourse, pass by it hononrabl y, etc., etc, 
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4 The admonition addressed by Loqman®? to his son is nothing but a variation of the same 


endeavour. Being first himself .reminded of the gratitude he owed to Allah, this legendary 
' s1ge instructs his 8on — in the fashion of the anthor of Proverbs, ch. I. to VII. — to believe 
in the Unity of God, to honour his parents, to lead a virtuous hfe,,and to recite prayers 
commandments which are all within the scope of religious prescriptions taught in Mecca, The 
v1&ce Which Justifies reproduction runs thus : — 


xXXX1, 11, And we did give unto Loqmin wisdom saying : Be grateful to Allah; for he 
| who is grateful to Allih, is duly grateful for his own soul, and he wh: 
disbelieves, verily Allah 1s independent, worthy of praise. 


12. And when Loqmin aid to his on while admonishing him: O my «on, 
as80ciate none with Allah, for, verily, snch ass0ciation 18 a grave miquity, 


138, And we have commanded® man [to honour] his parents ; his mother bore 
him with weakness upon weakness, and his weaning 1s in two years ; be 
thankful to me and thy parents, for unto me [| shall your] journey | be], 


14, But it they strive with thee that thou shouldst associate with me that which 
thou hast no knowledge of, then obey them not, etc.*4 


15. Q " £0N, Verily if there were the weight of a grain or mustard seed and it 
'f | | were [hidden] in a rock, or in the heavyen, or in the earth, Allah would 
bring it [forth], etc, | 


16. O my «on, be steadfast in prayer, and bid what 1s proper, prevent what is 
objectionable,% be patient of what befals thee, for this 1s due of the determined 


| altairs, 
52 Concerning the personality of Loquain gee Sprenger, I. 23 84q. Besides Balaam, with whom he 1s icCentified 
7 oh 21 account of the 8ynonymity of the names, also Job and a negro slave *'with thick lips”* serye to personate him 
: [ in the opinion of various commentators, The name seems to me to be a corruption of Solermin, the letter 8s being 


omitted. The introductory phrase, ©we have given to Loqmin wisdom,”” 1s in fayour of this snggestion as well as the 
i | rezemblance of the whole speech to the first chapters of the Book of Proverbs. As to the fabbes ascribed to Logmin 
keC cate 2. Fables arabe et frangais. Berlin, 1850, | 
5 This is the only recommendation introduced here by line 9.3. It is repeated in S. xlvi. 14 to 15. 
& Cf. Talmud Yebam, fol, 5v0 (with reference to Lev. xix. 3): It is the-duty of each of you-to honour me, ete. 
© Cf. S. x. 602, xxxiy. 3, NY 
* This phrase occurs here for the first Sme. but is Yery Lrequent later on, especially in Median *#ras, 
Cf, Mewagif, p, 991, and Al Ghazali, 1/:yd, II. 207 844. 
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17. And twist not thy cheeks proudly, nor walk in the land haughtily: verily, 
| Allah does not love every arrogant boaster, 


18. And be moderate in thy walk and lower thy voice: verily the most disagreeahl: 
of voices is the voice of asses,57 


Another variation is to be found in a series of admonitions given to mankind in general, 
although there can be no doubt, that Muhammed only had his small Moslim community in view. The 
«ermon in question forms a part of S. vii. 28 to 56, and contains rules to be observed in connec- 
tion with the places of public worship (v. 28 to 30%), But fearful, as it were, lest Believers 


should be disconraged by laws which might only be the forernnners of more arduous ones, Muham- _ 


med deemed it expedient. to assure his friends that no soul should be burdened with more. than it 
could bear (v. 40).99 Yet he does not conclude the sermon without a warning to *call on your Lord 
humbly and secretly, not to do evil on earth, and to invoke Allah with fear and earnestness ” 
(v. 08 to 94). 


There is hardly any group of legislative revelations in which the respect due to parents does 
not find a place. This forms the nucleus of a short lecture which was, placed at the beginning of 
S. xxix, 1 to 12, and xlvi. 1 to 19. . | 


\ It is not in the least 8urprising that Muhammed endeavoured to imitate the Decalogue, or, rathe1 
to adapt it to the requirements of Islam. This has not only been recognized by Enropeau 
schulars,0 bat also by Muhammedan commentators. Discussing the Decalogne in his FKit4h Aldrits 
AlTha'*alibi conelades with the remark that Allah had also given it to Muthammed, and quotes the 
two places in which it is reproduced in the (gordn. 


Of these two recensions the earlier seems to be that inserted in S. xvi., of which it forms the 


whole middle portion. The following reproduction of the chief part shows that several verses are 
B | 


nearly literally translated from the Pentateuch : —*5 
'v. 23, Put not with Allah another god, or thou wilt sit despised and forsaken. 


Muhammed was $0 well versed in the subject, that he altered 1t freely, substituting for command 


which were out of place in Arabia others of more practical value. The prohibition of murder gave 


him an opportunity of denouncing the burying of female infants alive (v. 33),73 and it is due to him 
that that barbaroug custom was abolisghed. He torbade the 8poliation of orphans, and ordained that 
| agreements must be kept, true weights and measnres must be given (v. 36 to 837), etc. 


The second and more elaborate reproduction" is given, S, vi, : — 


152, Say, Come! I will recite what your Lord has made inviolable for you (1) that 
you may not as80ciate with him anything ; (2) kindness to your parents : 


(3) amd do not kill your children through poverty; . . . . (4) and 
draw not nigh to hideous sins, either apparent or concealed ; | (5) and kill not 
the soul, which Allah has made inviolable, save by right; that is what He has 


ordained you, haply you may understand, 


153, (6) And draw not nigh unto the wealth of the orphan, save 80 as to better 
it, until he reaches full age! (7) and give weight and measure with 
justice , . . «. 3 (8) and when ye pronounce, then be just, thongh it be 

* the case of a relative; (9) and Allah's compact fufil ye ; that is what he has 
ordained you, haply you may be mindful, 


pI 


67 See p. 86. © Ree Noldeke, Q. p. 118, TO" : __ 69 Cf. S, vi. 158, xxi1i, 64. 

70 Sprenger, II. p. 484, _ 11 Cod. Brit. Mus. Add. 18,508 fol. 189. 12 See Beitraege, p.:19 $49. 

73 Cf. 8. vi. 138 (I. I. p. 58), vv. 118 and 119 containing regulations with respect to killing animals for food are 
Median, ; | : 

76 Seems to be an independent piece, and placed here on account of its begiuning with A liks wany other 
paragraphs of the sflra, | 
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' regard all thoze passages as late Medipian. 


THE LEGISLATIVE REVELATIONS. 
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154, (10) That this is my right way, follow it thou and follow not various paths to 
Separate ourselyes from his way ; that is what he has ordained you, haply you 
may fear, 


The sentences are instructive not only for what they contain, but for what they omit. The omission 
of Exod, xx. 2 is not surprising, as it implies no commandment, and an allusion to the exodus of Egypt 
is of still less use for Islim, The contents of yerse 7 are rather against the spirit of Islim, Frequent 
enunciations of the name of Allah formed and still form a powerful means of implanting belief in the 
hearts of the Faithful, - Numerous traditions exist of the benefits derived from frequent repetition of 
the formula : There is no God beside Allah. Finally, the law of Sabbath was not required.”5 It is 
not difficult to discover why Muhammed looked upon the Jewish Sabbath as 'a punishment for 
disobedience, and characterized it as being laid npon those who disputed thereon” (xvi, 125), The reason 
why a day of” rest did not gain ground in Islam seems to be a 8ocial rather than a religious one. 
Although the creation of the world in six days is frequently mentioned in the Qordn, the interruption © 
of. work on the seyenth day is as regularly omitted. In a country where agriculture is of small 
account, and hard work altogether, unknown, a day of rest has no raison d'etre. It is possible that 
s0me vague notion had reached Muhammed that among Assyrians the 8eventh day was called an evil 
day” on which no work 8hould be done.'6 In a Medinian revelation”77 Muhammed calls those, who 
celebrate the Sabbath, *#cursed.” He evidently formed his opinion from geeing that the Jews observed 
the Sabbath by abstaining from work on that day, While the spiritual side of the celebration remained 
hidden to him, he saw that it involved great inconvenience in domestic and public life, and impressed 
him as s8omething very undesirable.73 By singling out one day in the week, employed from time 
immemorial for gathering, as the day of public worship, he followed the Jewish and Christian customs 
to 80me extent. . It is, however, very improbable that he chose Friday in order to eschew either the 
Saturday or the Sunday, Following the reproduction of the Decalogue, v. 155 seems to be a free 
rendering of Exod. xxxi. 18. The bounty attached to it formed evidently part of the same speech. 
V. 160 looks like a rebake on the multitude of Christian sects, whilst v. 161 again returns to the 
Decalogne, being a kind of reflex of, Exod. xx, 5 to 6. 


75 A] Beidh. on S..xvi. 125: The celebration of the Sabbath and giving oneself up entirely to worship was 
incumbent upon those who contended with bim, viz,, their prophet. These are the Jews whom Moses had com- 
manded to confine themselves (on this day) to worship, etc. Thus Al Beidh. refers #43 not to the Sabbath, but to 
Moses (se S. xli. 45 where &,3 refers to LUIS) |), and evidently had Exod. xy. 24 in his mind, Rabbinic inter- 
pretation, as is well known, refers, +bid, v. 25, to the command of the Sabbath, and the words w'shim niss6hd reflect 
perfectly the idea which Muhammed had conceived on the celebration of that day. Cf. Bokh I. 224, a tradition 
according to Abu Hureira : | A. D&9 45 tail, as 5.543)! 3 &y ll Wi & ab log &39 | RIAA ls 
0429 HS 5d | £4025! [&>, The puerile character of the tradition epeaks for its value, The Moslims 


while adopting Friday as a day of public worghip, lead both Jews and Christians., On the name ings [ CI! ee 


Beidh. on Qor, 1xii. 9 (Medin.). It appears that the day of aliriba, which is the ancient name for Friday, was 
kept as prayer-day before Islim. According to Beidh., Ka'b b. Lu'etyy gave the day that name, because people 
u8ed to congregate on it, probably for mercantile purposes. Muhammed then retained both the ancient custom 
and the name, I regard $, xvi. 152 as Medinian, cf, ii, 61 and ivy, 00. 


76 Cf, Schrader K. A. T. 2nd ed. p. 20. | 77 See 8, iv. 50 and below. 

7s See Sprenger, Il. 482. The Jewish dietary law appeared to Muhammed likewise in the light of a chastises 
ment for frowardness. Abstemiousness from 80 many articles of food as are tabooed by the Jewish law naturally 
appeared strange to people whose supply was rather scanty, and who did not despise fallen camels. This latter 


 ceustom was abrogated by Muhammed in Qor. vi. 146, who also did away with several old usages connected with 


the eating of certain animals (so vi, 143 to 147). He further forbado tho eating of animals over which, when 
being slaughtered, the name of Allih had not been mentioned (vi. 118 to 121), Noldeke, p. 119, regards this 
verse as misplaced. As to the Jews,” Muhammed-adds (v. 147), we have forbidden them to eat everything thas 
has a solid hoof, and of oxen and sheep did we prohibit them to eat the fat, 8ave what the backs of both do bear, 
or tho inwards of what is mixed with bone” (cf. .S. xvi. 119). Mubammed reveals here a close intimagy with 
details of tho Code, which he could not have gained from his own knowledge of the Pentatouck alone, I therefore 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THz PARABLE IN THE QORAN, 


_ REAL poetical element in the Qordn — Critical value of the mathal in the Qordn, — Its develop- 
ment and distribution through the various period — Views of Arab authors on the mathal -— The 
Shorter aphorisms collected — Parable and dogma — Parables chronologically arranged — Application 
of matkals — Biblical mathals in the Qordn — Anthropomorphism — Moslim views on the gubject — 
Repetitions of mathals in altered forms — Mathals in Medinian revelations. 


Appendix : The Mathal in Tradition, 


______ Apart from those few cages already notified, in which Muhammed betrayed his inability to 

alienate himself completely from certain traditions of the national poetry,” we find his sermons 
embellished to a snprising extent with poetic gems. The Qordn is studded with them — to use 

his own phrase — like *with hidden pearls.” The pathos of the declamatory period would 

hardly bear artistic criticigm, but the case is quite different as regards the parables, poetic 

comparisons, and figures of speech which leapt nnsought npon his tongue, and by their gimplicity 
and appositeness give an undeniable charm to many passages otherwise forced and tedious. 


When 8peaking in aphorisms Muhammed introduced no new element into the literature of 
the Arabs, since proverbs and epigrams are prominent in their oldes& productions. His own 
Share is unnsually large, and Moslim theologians and literateurs eagerly compiled an enormous 
number of s8ayings and parables which they attributed to Mubammed, but with the exception of 
those occurring in the Qordn itself, it is difficult to establish the authenticity of any of thena.5? 


The Arabic term for aphorism is mathal, The various definitions of this word, given by 
Moslim authors, commence with the idea of similitude,® like the Hebrew md4shdl, but the mathal 
also includes fables and short tales which, on account of some peculiar feature, have become 
proverbial.92 The mathal therefore comprehends every allegory, tale, and gentence containing 
anything worth remembering. To these the Qoranic mathul adds, under certain conditions, 
the interpretations of description® and example. It afforded the Prophet numerous 
opportunities of alluding to persons and incidents in the guise of a parable or fable of his own 


invention, 


Muhammed's employment of the mathal as an element of rhetoric was undoubtedly a conces- 
8i0n to the familiarity of his people with this feature of national poetry, although its fictitious 
character should have placed it in contrast to the reality of the revelations. Indeed, Muhammed 
limited the fictitious appearance of the mathal as mach as possible, The aim of his 8peeches 
was practical, and the effect of the mathals intended to be drastic rather than artistic. Eloquence 
for its own 8ake was not the Prophet's chief object, and in using figures of speech he never s0nght 
to be poetic, 


79 m_ above Ch. I. To the plays upon words mentioned by Noldeke, 0. c. p. 32, 8would be added Qor. vi. 26, 


nN/ | 
&z0 'OL) x, 1 9 &s 34% 2 
% See Appendix to this chapter, 


*: See Al Maidani, Arabum Proverdia, ed, Freytag, III. p. $29, Al Beidh. on Qor, ii. 16, and Sprenger, Dictionary 
of Technical Terms, p. 1340, Kashahaf on Qor. xvi. 62. Al Gharali, 1 in Kit, almadnin, p. 102, 89., establishes the 
difference between Jl. and UL, 


82 F. g., the sheep and the knife, Hariri, Magimas, tection, £2, D.M. G. xlvi. p. 73, and Talmud, Pesab, 
fol, 66ro. 
83 Kashsb. 11. 16 ; Al Bagh. often. 
 « Qor, vii. 176, xvi. 62; for further classifieation cf. Itq4n, p. 564 899. 
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Besides this the mathals of the Qorfn have a literary importance also, as they assist in the 
critical treatment of the book. In some cases they serve to fix the periods of the addresses of which 
they form a part, and their dispersion through the book reveals the following interesting facts. In 
older portions they are extremely rare. None, or hardly any, occur as.carly as the confirmatory 
period, It is plain that, when the Prophet was engaged in bnilding up the framework of the new faith, 

| he could not at the same time adorn it, and he may also have feared that mathals of any kind would | 

__ be snggestive. of poetry. They, however, gradually crept into the declamatory period in the form of 
very brief comparisons, whilst real parables could only find a place amidst longer discourses of 
doctrinal character, The oaths taking as witnesses the «un, moon, stars, dawn, day, night and similar 
81bjects, cannot be regarded as aphoristic expressions, becanse they are merely high-flown invocations 
of natural phenomena. Even the appeals, to the ** Elevated Qordn,” the * Book,” the © Day of Judgment ” 
in its various desecriptions, and other. transcendenta] objects are based on matters which the Prophet 
taught were real, His pictures of the transformations of Nature, of the Last Day, of the pleasures 
of paradise and the tortures of hell have also snbstantial backgrounds. Hence there are considerably 
more parabolic utterances in the shorter and less pompous period of narrative revelations, whilst the 
bulk of the Meccan mathals belongs to the periods of the descriptive and legislative 
addresses. They are still more frequent after the Hijra until the battle of Badr, after which they arc 
not 80 often met with. -We thns ee that the mathal in the Qordn- developed gradually. It reached 
its apogee, when Muhammed's hitherto purely doctrinal mission agsumed a political character. Of thoge 
which appear later, 8ome..ar2 almost repetitions of former ones, some are evolved from personal 
experiences, others arc manifestly borrowed, one is of questionable aunthenticity,9 and all of them have 
little or no fictitious element. 


The mathal as one of the characteristic features of the Qordn has hitherto received no attention 
from European students ; yet its importance did not esape several Moslim writers of repute. Fonr- 
teen shorter aphorisms were collected by Abu Mangtir Al Tha*talibi.59 Al Suyfitt in his /tq@n9 entered 
more deeply into the snbject proper. According to his statement, based on earlier- authorities,$3 
Muhammed is said to have given the mathal a place among the five Ways in which revelations came 
town, and to have advised believers to reflect on their meaning. He further states that Al Maverdi, 
commenting on this, teaches that study on the mathal holds the foremost rank among the studies of 
the Qor@n, however neglected it may be, and that © a mathal without its application is like a horse without 
bridle and a camel without estrap.”'99 Of the views of other authors, quoted by Al Suyaiti, on the 
importance of the mathal, I will only mention one, v1z., that the mathals represent abstract reflections 
in concrete form, because the human mind grasps by means-of the tangible. The purpose of a mathal is 
therefore the comparison of what is hidden: to 80mething that is manifest, and comprises the rarions 
legrees of approval and disapproval with their consequences. © Therefore,” concludes Al Suyati 
his introduetory remarks on the topic, © has Allah inserted in the Qor@n as well as in His other books 
many mathals, and one of the chapters of the Gospel bears the name : Chapter of the Parables.”*% 


The difference between shorter comparisons and figures of speech, and the parable. proper has 
already been pointed out by Al Snyuti,9) who treats on both in different chapters of his work, divid- 
ing the former into various classesAyhich there is no need to be detailed here. 


It is of greater importance to note that the mathal had to be snbmitted to a kind of dogmatic 
treatment. Some objected to the employment of the mathals of the Qordn for profane purpoxes. 
"The poet Hariri was blamed for having interwoven one of the Qordnic comparisons in one of his 

Magamas, v2 because, according to Al Zarkashi, it is not lawful to transfer. (Jor&nic mathals to other 
works. Woe conclude from this that Moslim critics had some notion of the poetic element which was 
hidden in aphorisms and parables, but being accustomed to judge according to the exterior of things, 
they considered nothing poetic which was not written in verse and rhyme. 


— 


| 8 Q. xlvii. 29, see below. 8 Kitdb alij4z wali'9iz (Cairo, 1301), p. 4. 87 Page 776. ; 
F © Abt Hureira. OE  Ttq., tid, v% Cf. $. Matth. Ch. xiii. 
7 vN Tty, 564, Comparisons aud Aphorisms, 92 Qor. xxix. 40, cf. Itq. 265. Cf. Hariri Mag. xiii., SckolL 
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We will now proceed to give a list of the most striking comparisons and aphoriems, Although 
it does not elaim to be exhaustive, it is yet sufficient to chow Muhammed's purpose in introducing 
them. The parable proper will be discussed afterwards, The first group is arranged according to the 
&equence of stiras in our editions, the Medinian pas8ages being marked by an asterisk, 

In their hearts is a 8ickness. 


They (your hearts) are as 8tone, or harder till ; there are 8ome stones from 
which streams burst forth, and there are others, When they burst asunder, the 
water 188ves out. | 


We have prescribed to the children of Israel that whoso kills a soul, unless it be - 
for another 80ul, or for violence CONMNIIY' in the Jand, it is as though he 
bad killed men altogther.% 


The life of this world is nothing but a game and a sport.94 


To every prophecy is a et time. 


Whomsoever Allah wishes to guide, He expands his breast to Islaw ; but 
whomsoever He wishes to lead astray, He makes his breast tight and straight, 
as though he would mount up into heaven. 


No 8oul hall earn aught against itself; nor shall one bearing a burden bear 
the burden of another.* 


Until the camel enters the eye of a needle.% 


© viii, 22 (57). The worst of beasts are in Allah's sight the deaf, the dumb, those who do 
not understand. 
24. Allah steps in between man and his heart. 
x. 24, Your wilfulness against yourselves is but a provision of this world's life. 


28, As though their faces were veiled with the deep darkness of the night. 
Xiii. 17. Shall the blind and the geeing be held equal? or $hall the darkness and the 
light be beld equal ? 7 


xvi. 79, Nor is the matter of the Hour aught but as the twinkling of an eye or 
nigher stil1.% 


94. Be not like her who unravels her yarn, fraying out after Fa has 8pun it elose. 
xVii, 86. Everyone acts after his own manner. 
Every soul shall taste of death.” 
As the rolling of the .$:11 for the books.1®0 


® xxii, 32. He who ass0ciates aught with Allah, it is as thoughShe had fallen from heaven, 
and the birds snateh him up, or the. wind blows him away into a far 


distant place. 
xXiii, 55. Each party rejoices in what ny have themselves. 


»% (f, Mishnah, Sank. iv. 5. | * Cf, xxix. 64, xlvii, 38, lvii. 19; Hariri, Mag. Xiii, 

5 This is & very old aphorism and occurs already in liii. 39, xxxzv. 19, xxxix. 9, etc, See alvo Torrey, The 
Commercial Theological Terms in the Qoran, Leyden, 1892. 

* Cf. Geiger, l. c. p. 71, and Al Meidani, II, 498; Hish. 922, 1. 16. 

37 Cf. «bid. v. 19, xxxv. 20, 21, xx. 124, 125, vi. 50, al 60, xxvii. $8, xxx. 52, ii., 166. Cf, Inaiab, vi. 10 ; Ps. exy 47, 
(zxxv. 15-18, 

* Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 52. The ny is also common i in the Talmud and in Syriao. 

” (Cf. xxix. 57; iii. 199. | TT Ch, IV. 
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Xxix, 40, 
XXXx1, 18. 
34, 


* XxxXxlll, 19, 
xxxv, 41. 
XXXV1, 99, 

'XXXV11, 47. 
63, 

XXTUT.. TH, 
x11, 84, 
xn, 19, 
31. 

® TUX, 19, 


43, 
Ixxiv, 51, 
Ixxv1i. 19. 


Ixxvii. 32, 


Ixxix, 46. 


" Fe. © 


The weakest of houses is the honse of the spider.! 
The most disagreeable of voices is the voice of the asses. 


No 80ul knows what it shall earn to-morrow, and no soul KDONS. in what land 
it shall die.? 


Like one fainting with death. 


The plotting of evil only entangles those who practice it : 

Until it (the moon) becomes again like an old dry palm-branch. 

As thongh they (the maidens) were a hidden egg. 

Its spathe is as it were the heads of devils. 

Shall those who know be held equal to those who know not ? 

Good and evil shall not be deemed alike. 

He who wishes for the tilth of the last world — the tilth of this world. 
The ships that sail like monntains in the sea. | 


Some $usPicion 1s a gin® , ., . . would one of yon like to eat his dead 
brother's flesh 4 | 


We are nigher to_ him than his jugular vein. 
p boys of their's as though they were hidden pearls. 
As though they were locusts scattered about. 
As though they were rubies and pearls, 
Bright and large-eyed maids like hidden pearls. 
As though they were a compact building. 
They desire to put ont the light of God with their mouths. 
Like timber- propped up. 
As though they were palm stumps thrown down.® 


The heaven £hall be like molten brass (9) and the mountains ehall be like 
flocks of wool, 


As though they flock to standards. 
As though they were timid as8es which flec from a lion. - 
Thon wilt think them scattered pearls. 


It throws off sparks like towers, (33) as though they were yellow camels. 
As though they bad only tarried an evening or the noon thereof, 


Men s&shall be like scattered moths, (4) and the monntains 8hall be like 
flocks of carded wool.” 


The list is long enough to reveal a poetic element of considerable strength, 


We now come to those parables which Muhammed introduced by the term mathal, These 
are more elaborate and contain a moral. I have thought it advisable to discuss them in an 
approximately chronological order, which will allow us to observe the development of the 


1 Cf. Al Meidani, II. 842, and Job, viii. 14. See Al Tha'dlibl, ww gnks) | wie lg +23J! 5 (Cod. Brit. 


Mus. Or. 9558) fol. 82v0. 


2 Cf. Talmud B. Succah, fol. 5310, BR, Jobanan 8ays: The feet of man bring him to the place where he is 


doomed to die. 


3 Cf. Hartri (p. 28, 1. 8), Maq. I. 83, 4 See Dan, iii. 8. 6 Cf. Hass6n b. Thibit, p. 89, 1, 6 ; [tq. p. 943; 


© Cf. liv. 20, the same phrase, 


T Cf. vii, 19, iii. 118 ; ii. 268, 267, and above Ch, IV. 
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Qorinic mathal. The first does not appear until in the narrative S. xviii., in which two occur 
at once, In the former, the wealthy unbeliever is contrasted with his poor but pious neighbour 
in the following manner : — | 


v. 31. Strike out for them a mathal : two men? for one of whom we made two 
gardens of grapes, and 8urrounded them with palms and put corn 
between the two, Kach of the two gardens brought forth its food, and 

did not fail in aunght. (32) And we caused a river to flow between them, 

and he (the owner) had fruit. He aid to his friend, who competed" 

with him: I am wealthier than thon, and mightier of honsehold. (33) 

And he went in unto his garden having sginned against himself, Said 

he: I do not think that this will ever come to an end. (34) And I do 

FL not think that the Hour is imminent, and snrely, if I be sent back unto 
| my Lord, I shall find a better one than it in exchange.. (35) His friend 
— who competed with him — said to him : Thou hast disbelieved in Him 

who has created thee from dust, and then from a clot, and then made thee a 

man, (36) Bat He 1s Allah, my Lord, and I will not as80ciate anyone 

with my Lord. (37) Conldst - thon not have 8aid, when thon didst go 
into thy garden : What Allih pleases! There is no power s8ave in 

Allah. Tf thou lookst at me, I am less than thee in wealth and children, 

(38) Bat haply my Lord will give me [something] better than thy 

garden, and will send apon it a thunderbolt from the sky, 80 that it shall 

become bare s8lippery s0il. (39) Or on the morrow its water will be 

deeply sunk, 80 that thou canst not reach it. (40) His fruits were 
encompassed 80 that on the morrow he wrung his hands for which he 

had 8pent thereon, for they (the fruits) had perished on their trellises ; 

and he sid: Wonld that I had never as80clated anyone with my 

Lord! (41) Yet he had not any party to help him beside Allah, nor 

was he helped. | 


The s8econd mathal consistently teaches the vanity and 8hort duration of earthly pleasures. 
It is as follows : — | - 


v. 43, Forge for them a mathal of the life of this world ; [it 18] like water which 
we have s8ent down from the sky,'9 80 that the vegetation of the earth 1« 
mingled with it, On the morrow it 18 dried up, and the winds scatter 
it, Allah is powerful over all. (44) Wealth and children are the adorn- 
ment of the life of this world, bub the lasting pions deeds are better 
with thy Lord as a recompense and better as a hope. 


The application of both mathals is easily found. The opulent but wicked man. represent= \ 
the 8tubborn opponent of Islim, whilst the legs wealthy neighbour is the Prophet himself. It FE 
is to be noted that, in his censure of his rich rival, the other repeats the chief words of the first 
proclamation (v. 35 = S, xevi. 1 to 2).11 Purther, the double allusion to the loss of Muhammed's 


 . " 


s The fictitions character of parables being objectionable to the Moslim Commentators, they endeayour to 
explain them as bearing on real persons or accidents, Thus Al Bagh. reproduces a tradition (without Isnad) accord. 
ing to which this parable refers to two brothers in Mecca of whom the believing one was Abn Salama b. Abq4 
Azad, foster brother to Muhammed, who died A. H. 4, and whose widow Umm Salama became the wife of the Pro- 
phet (8ee Sprenger, I. 433), Others (Ibn Abbas) are of opinion, that the mathal in question was revealed on 
account of the Fazira chief Uyeina b. Hign (Sprenger, III. 363 84.) who was converted to Islam shortly before the 
congquest of Mecca, and of the Persian Salman and the friends of both. The snbjects of the mathal are 8aid to have 
been two Jewish brothers (ee also Kash.). Since all these traditions deserye bnt little credence, I refrain from 
entering more fully into them. Biblical parallels to the mathal are to be found : Isaiah, xl. 7 ; Ps. ciii. 15-16, 

9 Palmer : © his next door neighbour,” which is hardly correct ; he seems to have read xg 33 CE 


19 See Jtqdn, p. 566 ; Al Ghazali, Fit, Almadn.. p. 101, 11 CF, lzxz. 17-19. 
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two gons (v. 37 and 44) in. their infancy, as well as that of his former wealth, is too plain to be 
misunderstood, This melancholy narrative is particularly applicable to his own position a short time 
aſter the death of his wife Khadija, when he also lost his uncle Ab Talib, his only protector. The 
date of the revelation in question could thus be fixed at (the sxummer 619) abont three years before 
the Hyra. 


The comparison of the vicissitudes of human life to the growth and decay in Nature appeared £0 
appropriate to Muhammed, that he not only repeated the last quoted mathal in a more elaborate form, 
but also gave it a didactic tendency. 'The following instance is particularly interesting : — 


x. 25, Verily the likeness (mathal) of this world is like water which we send- down 
from the sky, and with it are mingled the plants of the earth from which 
men and cattle eat, until when the earth puts on its ornature and becomes 
garnished, its inhabitants think that they have power over it. Our order? 
comes by night or by day; we make it mown down, as if it had not been 
rich yesterday — thus do we detail the s8igns unto people who reflect. 


One of the most natural and therefore very common topics in Muhammed's sermons is the 
conutrast between unbelievers and the faithful. This is s0metimes expressed in allegorical form, as in 
the following mathal. The infidels are likened to the blind and deaf, while the believers are those who 
zee and hear ; shall the two classes be held equal (xi. 26)? The comparison of unbelief with blindness, 
deafness and dumbness being ;quite Biblical, is one of the commonest in the Qor&n.!3 In connection 
with dumbness alone it occurs again, and ina more developed form, in a mathal to be touched upon later. 


Unquestionably modelled on Biblical mdsk4ls are the following two contained in the (narrative) 
xivth Sira. The one (v. 21) represents the works of the infidels as ashes whioh are blown about on 
a stormy day.14 This is clearly a reflex on Ps. I. 4 (Is. xl. 7). The other mathal, occurring in the 
8ame address (v. 29 to 31) compares a good word to a good tree!s whose root is firm and whose 
branches are in the 8ky, It gives its fruit at every season by the permission of its Lord — Allah 
draws parallels for men, haply they may be mindful. The likeness (mathal) of a bad word is as a bad 
tree which is felled down above the earth and has no staying place, — This parable is a free rendering 
of the verse in Ps, i. preceding the one upon which the foregoing mathal is based (see also Abdth, 
iii, 17; Jer. xvii. 6 to 8). The phrase, it gives its fruit at every 8eason, marks the Origin 
without doubt. 


Besides the two comparisons mentioned above,!* $S. xvi. counts not legs than three mathals. 
The first 8tands in connection with two others placed together in S. xliii., of which the second' 
is 80mewhat earlier, but the first nearly contemporaneous with the one under consideration. It is 
introduced by a rebuke, directed against the pagan Arabs for their manifest aversion to female 
children, many of whom they destroyed in infancy. © When any of them,” he s8ays (xvi, 60), 
«is informed [of the birth] of a girl, his face turns black, and he is choked with wrath.” In 


_ the parallel passage, which also contains a warning against the offence of ascribing daughters to 


Allah (S. xl. 15) s8tands instead of *girl” the phrase: — © that which he (the pagan Arab) 
employs as a mathal for the Rahmin” (v. 16).!7 Subsequently Mubammed deelares (S. xvi. 62) 
those who do not believe in the © last world” are the mathal (prototype) of evil,!® whilst Allah is 


12 Amrund, cf. xvi. 1-2. 
18 Cf. above, p. 85, where the dilnd and geeing are compared with one another, but this mathal i 18 realistio; 

16 Ttg. 565. | 
18 AI Quatalatai, vii. p. 188, JalgV", ALY! dens bn 55 JS! dra git Golf; of. Kash, 

16 See p. 85. 

1 Al Jihiz (Abstracts from) Kit. Albaydn waltibydn, Constantinople, 1301, p. 175, says with regard to this 


vers : Allih strikes a mathal on account of the inadequacy of the language and in order to promote understanding, 
even going 80 far as to compare His people to women and children. 
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the- highest mathal. It wonld be diftcalt to nnderstand what Muhammed meant by this vague 
expres8ion, did he not explain it a few verses later in the distinct prohibition (v. 76) : — You 
sball not forge a mathal for Allah, behold Allsh knows but you do not know.!? In contrast to 
this prohibition stands the assertion- (S. xliii. 57 to 59), that the Son of Maryam was s8et np as 
a mathal, © he is but a servant npon whom we have bestowed our mercy, and whom we haye 
made a mathal for the children of Israel.” 


Now here is a distinet restriction laid down, which 8erves nob only to emphasize the 
monotheistic idea, but also to cavil at the anthropomoyphistic metaphors used in the Bible. As 


a 8incere convert to monotheismn Muhammed disapproved of any attempt to explain divine 


attributes in the light of haman faculties; in other words, he wished to be more monotheistic 
than the Bible whose anthropomorphistic terms he took literally. In a tradition handed down by 
Al Shahrastani® Muhammed is 8aid to haye declared : — © The Mushabbiha (those who personify 
Allah) are the Jews of - this nation,” which means that Moslims who represent Allah after the 
fashion of haman qualities follow the sinful custom of the Jews. The Prophet, however 
had only one side of the question in view, and Kremer® blames him anjastly for contradicting 
himself. Thongh ib must be admitted that Muhammed did not investigate the question of 
anthropomorphism thoroughly, yet all passages in the Qordn dealing with the s8ubject are not 
of one stamp. Muhammed rejected that form of tashbik (personification), which in the Bible 
refers to God individually. Allah is never spoken of as a © Man of war” (Exod. xv, 3),2 © the 
Rock who has borne thee” (Deut. xxxii, 4), or © the Fountain of living waters ” (Jer. ii. 13), or 
as © Father.” The last named appellation, 80 common in both Testaments, appeared to Muhammed 
as 8heer blagphemy, He therefore took an early opportunity of declaring3 that Allah had 
"neither a child nor any equal.2% The title of © Father” 1s accordingly scrupulously avoided in 
all the lists of the © Most Comely Names.” It seems to me more than accidental that, when 
Muhammed related his alleged vision, that he did not mention any name of God, but circumscribed 
it by bhe epithet of © Mighty of Power.” The Commentators refer this expression to the 
Archangel Gabriel, although at that. period Muhammed had not shown any knowledge of him,2? 
and in the verse in question evidently alluded to Allih himself, To prevent misunderstanding, 
that 8imilitudes of Allah should not be made, Muhammed cautiously stated that any other title 
of Allah used by him was but one of the + Most Comely Names”? which belonged to Him, 
In this way he kept his hand free to employ that other, and rather subordinate, form of 
anthropomorphism with which he was quite unable to dispenge, He certaiuly tried to do 


without it, but only 8ucceeded during the first period, Allah thus s8peaks and writes, possesses - 


hands, 8its on his throne, which is borne by angels, loves, hates, and is even cunning towards the 


19 The Commentators 8ee in this verse only the prohibition to compare Allah with another being, which in 
that ca8e would be placed side by side with him. Kash., Jiacey! ww ; y-82 ED. Wy & 424V!, &UL SF | 3% 4) aig3 


Lak La, PLEZS NEE Ade. Cf. also Jalalain and Al Beidh, The verse stands in connection. with xxxvi. 78. 


20 Kd. Careton, p. 13 ; Al Nawawi, v. p. 35), =D | d 393) | tho wi. Cf. Goldziher in Monatechrift f, 
Gesch. u, W, d. Jdth. xxviii. p. 309. ; 

?1 Gezchichte der herrschenden Ideen, etc. p. 17. _ 

22 In the first part of kis Kit3hal Milal w:Inihal (fol. 30m0) Ibn Hazm, in his criticism of the O. T., gives a trans- 
lation of Exod. Ch. xv., and remarks that to dezcribe Allih as a © strong man ”” is heresy, He professes to have 
urged this point to a Jew of his acquaintance, who replied that in Qor. xxiv. 35, Allah 1s styled © the Light of heaven 
and earth.” While admitting this, Ibn Hazm referred the Rabbi to a tradition, according to which Abu Darr asked 
Muhammed if he had ever 820n Allah? The answer was © yes,” but this light” did not mean a visible light, 
but an invisible one. Ibn Hizm therefore explains the © light” in question as guilanee for the inhabitants of the 
earth, but © light” is to be connted among the names of Allih. It is, howeyer, not diffionlt to see that in the 
expression © light” there is an inconsistency which even embarrassed *Mu'tazilite interpretation, Al Beidh. 
endeavours to show that, in this passage, * light '' virtually applies to Allsh only and stands for © he gives light, ” 
Cf. also Mawqif, p. 169. In several Mecean (xx. 113, xxiii. 117) and Medinian (lix. 23) revelations Allah is styled 
*« King, ” but this offers less difficulty for abstract interpretation ; cf. Al Beidh, on lix. 23, Mewtq. p. 161, and Al 
Qastalilni (ed. Bal'q, x. p. 315) who explains : ©* Pozzezgor of government.” See also on this subject my artiel» : 
'* Mohammedan Oriticism of the Bible,” J. Q. X, XILL. p. 222 59g. 

23 Cf. Qor. oxii. 3 ; cf. xxili, 93, vi. 101, ete. Of. Dent. iv. 39, 39, 25 See Redhouse, J. R, A. S. 1880. 

® $ee Ch. IV. 27 'Phe name occurs ouly in Medinuianu 8'ras, 
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wicked.” All] this is quite in harmony with the Biblical 8tyle. Traditions. of a more 8engual © 
character are to be received with scepticism as to their authenticity.® The famous tradition 
according to which Mubammed said : — The heart of a believer is between the two fingers of 


' the Merciful®9 is by no means more realistic than the verse (5. xxxviii, 75) : ©I have created 


with my hand,” or any of the namerons passages in which Allih sees, hears and 8peaks,51 


The Qoranic anthropomorphism is but a variety of that in the Bible, which Muhammed 
considered he had improved on, but which otherwise he accepted without much reflection during 
the. time of his training. Later Moslim theologians, who had gone throngh a similar course 
of s8tndies, naturally looked upon anthropomorphistic revelations with a different eye, and 
endeavoured to explain, that they were inbred doctrines. Inconsistency was the result. The 
punctilious Zahirite school did not allow the ** Ninety-nine most comely names” to be gurpassed,®? 
and put up a long list of names not snitable for Allah.339 Schools of more liberal ideas took 
no heed of this restriction, but observed a certain restraint in names which Allah did not 
attribute to himself either in the Qorin or in tradition,.39 On the other hand the Zahirites 
follow the more free thinking theologians to some extent in the allegorical explanation of 


human faculties with which Allah is endowed,” and only one class goes 80 far as to take even 
those literally .36 


The warning that Allah must not be made the object of mathals is at once illustrated by 
a parable 8et np by Himself in the following manner : — 


v. 77, A hond slave who is quite unable to do any work, and another whom 


Allah has provided with every good provision, and who gives alms from 
it sccretly and openly; are these two equal ? 


' 78, And Alldh has forged a mathal : two men, of whom one is dumb and able 
to do nothing, a harden to his master, wherever he turns, he does no 


good; 4s he to be held equal with him who bids what 1s just and who is 
on the right way ? 


The parable of the servant was very popular both among Jews and Christians. I only 
mention those of Abdth, I. 3,37 and St. Matth. xxiv. 45 and xxv. 14 899. Both mathals in ques- 
tion have the same object in view, 772., to show that man, whilst dependent®? on Allah, should 
be charitable and righteous. In both parables also allusions to practical religion are not want- 


ing, viz., in yunfiqu (give alms), ya'muru bil'adli (bids what is just) and girdtin mustdqimin 


(right way), through which the general character of the mathals is cousiderably limited. 


The last mathal in S, xvi. (y. 113) farnishes an instance of - the manner in which 1t deve- 
loped in a later repetition. It s8peaks of a city which was safe and happy, whilst its provisions 
were flowing in from all sides; but- it would not acknowledge, that all these had been sent by 


— ———— 


28 Ps, xviii. 27 ; Qor. viii, 30 ; cf. Al Beidhiwi: It is not lawful to nse this term without restriction. 
29 Kremer, Gesch, p. 18 s9., places reliance in some traditions on that matter, which arc fictitious, but even if _ 

they had been authentic, Muhammed would not haye referred them to Allah. 
. 30 Cf. Al Shahrastani, p. 77. 


2 Al Qastal, agla o& (,) 6 Wh, cf, oy bing) wryy © ESATY als 'T; | (9,0) YUako 


$ ,o8)| aa) il, af y0) 1 la T) Jag | SAi& 1, $,00)| __ UL 
32 ], H. fol. 163v0 84, See also Al Beidh. on xxxix. 67. 
33 Reproduced by Goldziher, die ORSON, etc. p. 149. 
% Thid. 
35 Thid, p. 164. The original passage of I. H.'s work is given there after the Leyden MS,, to which the London 
Codex offers geveral variations. 
38 The school of Ahmad hb, Hanbal. 


57 The Mishnith in question is re-echoed in the numerous assertions of Muhammed that he expected no recom- 
pense for his ministry, See p. 60. 


Cf, Thy, I. p. 249, 1. 8. Al Suy iti © in Muf/imit alaqrin refers the two men (v. 73) to Useid b. Abil *Is au d 
'Othwan b, *Aﬀin, Al Beidh. Secs no allusiou to avy individual in either mathal, s 
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Allih. He therefore affected the inhabitants with hunger and fear for their wickedness. Then 
'- one of their town-fellows approached them in the character of a divine messenger, but was not 
believed. Thereupon the city was overtaken by heavy punishment. ; 


nt — ———— _—_ 


The parable is, of course, perfectly*clear. The happy and wealthy city is no other than | 
Mecea® whosge merchants traded in all directions. The messenger out of their midst is of 
Muhammed whom they called an impostor, but dire punishment is in store for them. The 
threatened famine will also become clear presently. 

{ 

Now this parable is repeated in a later and considerably altered form. The alteration was 
necessary, probably becanse the threatened punishment had not taken place, whilst the sitna- 
tion of the Prophet had meanwhile become mnch more difficnlt and dangerons. I give the 
translation of the mathal in full : — 


Sira xxxvi. 12, Forge for them a mathal : the inhabitants of the city, when the mes8engers 
came to them, (13) when we sent to them those two, but they called 
them both liars; 80 we strengthened them- with a third, then they said : 
verily, we are 8ent to yon, (14) They replied: You are only mortals 
like ourselves, and the Merciful has revealed nothing [ to you], you are 
naught but liars. (15) They said : Our Lord knows that we are gent to 
you; (16) we are only charged to clearly convince you. (17) They 
answered : We have augured concerning you; if you do not desist, we 
will sarely stone. you, and painful punishment shall be inflicted on you 
by us. (18) Said they : your augury 1s with you, what if yon have been 
warned ? but you are a sinful people ! (19) And there came hastily from 
the remotest parts of the town a man who said: O my people ! follow 
the messengers. (20) Follow thosge who do not. ask for reward from 
you, wWhilst being guided. (21) What ails me that I should not worship 
Him who created me, and to whom you will be made to return ? (22) 
Shall I take other gods beside Him? If the Merciful desires harm for 
me, their intercession will not avail me at all, neither can they save me. 
(23) 1 s8hould then be in manifest error. (24) I believe in your Lord, 
therefore hearken unto me! (25) {When they had killed him} it was 
Said [to him]: Enter thou into paradise; said he: O, would that my 
people did but know, (26) that Allah has forgiven me and made me one 
of the honoured ones . . . . (27) it was but a single note, and lo ! 
they were extinct. — | 


Although this parable is told in the usnal legendary style of prophetic messengers, 1b 1s 
a variation of the preceding one with a historical background. It speaks about the city and the 
messengers who at firs number only two, and are later on supported by a third. The mathal 
Seems to be of Christian origin, but Muhammed made the mistake of putting bhe attribute 
of AlRahmdan into the mouth of the heathenish townspeople.? He had evidently the tale 
(Acts xi. 22 to 30) in his mind, and 8ome Commentators rightly declare the city to be Antioch! 
whose pagan population forms the exact parallel to Mecca, The application of the mathal is 
given in v. 29: Alas for the men, there comes to them no messenger, but they mock at him ! 


29 Thn *Abbks in Mufl, alaqr ; Al Beidh. and Jal. A tradition by Ibn Sihbab on. behalf of Hafsa refers it to Medina, 


£0 The heathenish character of the populace may be gathered from the expression 5 ,ab5 (v. 17) whioh means : 
we have augured from the flight of birds. 

«1 Kash. and Jal. Al Beidh, gives a different story which, however, does not suit. the case, ** The man ”” men+ 
tioned (v. 19) is called Hablb, the carpenter (Kash.: Hab. b. Israil). This namo 1s evidently a trauslation of Agabos, 
His prophecy of a coming famine links this mathal to Q, xvi, 113-114 (© a measenger out of their midst?'). As to the 
famine 6c Josephus, Ant, xx. 2, '- 
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'A couple of rather foroible watkols taken from the social life of the infidel Meccan citizens 
are the following (S. xxx. 27): The Prophet asks the people, if they would feel inclined. to 
regard their slaves as their equals, and allow them to share their property, The meaning 1s 
that Allah cannot be expected to look upon the idols, which are made by man's hand, as His 
equals! In one more complicated, or rather confnged, form the mathal re-appears in a later 
revelation as follows (S. xxxix. 30): One man has partners who disagree with each other, 
whilst another is entirely 8nbservient to one who is his master; are these two men (the one 
who has partners and the slave) to be considered equal? By no means? — The first man 


represents Allih to whom the heathen Meccans attribute as80ciates. The lasb figure in the 


parable is evidently also meant for Allch, The hostility prevailing between the various 


idols very appropriately expresses the narrowness and diversity of the powers with which 
they are endowed, 


A fine parable, connected with a descriptive passage, 18 the following (S. xm. 18): Allah 
sends down rain from the sky, the water-courses flow according to their bulk, the torrent carries 
along with it foam that swells up. A similar foam ariges from the fire kindled by men [when 
melting metals and] craving ornaments and utensils. Thus does Allah hit the truth and the 
falsehood, viz., the foam disappears in nonght, whilsb that | 8olid part], which profits man 
remains on earth. This is Allah's way of forging parables.® 


It appears that Muhammed's opponents responded to his parables with similar ones, parti- 
cularly with reference to resarrection,* To sgnuch remarks he had a kind of constant reply which 
appears twice in the 8ame form, yy, (Ss. xvii. v1 and xxv. 10) : Look how they forge for thee 
parables,® hut they err, neither can they find a way [to refute thee]. — On the other hand 
Muhammed boasts (S. xxv. 35) : They bring thee no mathal, unless we (Allah) brought thee the 
irath and the best explanation. — As a demonstration he reminds his audience of the cities and 
peoples which had been annihilated, and adds (v. 41) : For each have we forged the mathals,66 
and each we have crumbled to pieces, —Such general references to mathels mentioned previously 
in detail confirm the comparative lateness of the passages just quoted, and one of the latest 
must therefore be the following 8nmming up (S. xxxix. 28): Now we have forged for men in 
this Qordn all kinds of mathals, haply they are mindfu]l.07 


With this the series of mathals in the Meccan part of the Qor4n concludes, The compara- 
tively large number found in the last two periods 1s still gurpassed in the firs year after 
the Hijra, when they 8uddenly became extremely numerous. This 1s certainly not a mere 
coincidence, and hows tho critical value of the mathal in general for researches on. the 
composition of the Qordn. The Medinian mathal, moreover, stands in close connection with 
Muhammed's altered position and the new tone of his 8peeches. He 800n became aware how 
much more critical and analyzing this new audience was. His addresses now being calculated to 
win the Jews of Medina as well as its pagan inhabitants, he dared not offer them hollow decla- 
mations which, even for the Meccan world, had only served for a certain time, He himself had - 
also become riper, and his aim lay clearer before his eyes, 'The moral success won by the invi- 
tation of the Medinians, his own personal safety aud daily increasing authority gave his word a 
power hitherto unknown, Above all, he had had more than ten years' practice in preaching, 


62 geo above. 

© Y, 19 contrasts him who knows the truth with the blind man ; v. 35 of the same #fra contains a **mathal of 
the garden promised to the pious,”' which 1s but a description ; 6.) Kash. &s) | Is 

«« See Q. xvii. 52, xxxvi. 78. 


6 Al Beidh. refers it to the various titles of poet, s00thsayer, SOrCerer and madman giveu to Mnhammed by 
the Meccans. 


— ; _ 
© Al Beidh, |j\acl , 1105) al Y! as wo lng*) | a anlld! By, = | 
i Ihid v. 30, a matha} discusaod above, but evidently mizplaced on account of v. 28; v, 29 does not suit 
the context either aud the zame 1s the cage with v, 31, The arrangemout of the verve: 1s here visibly in confusion, 
Sec alz0 xxx. 55 in s0mewhat modified form, | 


MATHALS IN MEDINIAN REVELATIONS. FE hed IJ 
—— — | | a — a 
whilst his own knowledge augmented continnally. It is of no 8mall moment that the 8pace of 
time between the Hijra and the battle of Badr, that is to SAY, the time before Muhammed 
became an important political factor, should be riches in mathals, Sdra ii., which 
consists of the oldest Medinian sermons, counts no less than eight parables, six of which-are 
of indisputable originality. The language also, if not poetic, is yeb fluent, and abounds in 
allegories. The first Medinian mathal is taken from the daily occupation, and is as follows 
(v. 15): Those who buy error for guidance — their commerce brings no profit, neither are they 
guided — (16) their mathal is like him who kindles a fire, but when it lights up his 8urronnd- 
ings, Allah carries his light away, and leaves them in darkness, 80 that they cannot 8ee. (17) 
They are deaf, dumb and blind,® 80 that they cannot turn round. — To this mathal is imme- 
diately joined the following (v. 18): Or4® they are like a stormclond from the sky in which is 
darkness and thunder and lightning ; they put their fingers in their ears becanse of the noise 
of the thunder for fear of death ; Allah encompasses the unbelievers. (v. 19) The lightning all 
but takes away their sight; as often as it shines for them, they walk therein, but when it 
becomes dark aronnd them, they stand still; and if Allah 80 pleased, He wonld s8nrely deprive 
them of their hearing and their sight ; Allah is almighty. £ 


= 


It seems that 8ome Medinian critics had taken exception to Allah's employment of animals, 
particularly insignificant ones like spiders and flies as the gubjects of mathals.5' Mnhammed 
Shows how andegerved is their cengnre in the dignified manner (ii. 24) : Behold Allah is not 
ashamed to forge a mathal on a gnat or what is above it [in 8ize] ;5? those who believe know 
that it is the truth from their Lord; but the nnbelievers 8ay : what means Allih with snch 
a parable? He leads many astray with it, and guides others, but he only leads astray the 
wicked. 


Muhammed was 80 little prepared to cease composing parables abont animals, that he 
invented geveral more of the game kind. In S. 11. 161 the infidels are compared to a man who 
Shouts to that which hears naught but a noise and a cry, they are deaf, dumb and blind® and 
without gense. The Commentators% have already seen that the metaphor stands for the word 
*« cattle.” 


The fly re-appears in a revelation of 80mewhat later date. ©**O men,” he 8ays (S. xxii. 72) 
«a parable is forged for you, 80 listen to it. Verily, those whom they adore beside Allih conld 
never create a fly, if they all united together to do it, and if the fly shonld despoil them aught 
they could not recover it from it — weak are both the seekers and the gonght.” 


Several of Muhammed's Medinian opponents, Jews in particular, when hearing one of the 
above mentioned mathals (S. 11. 24) enquired what its meaning was. They also questioned him 
about one of the earlier revelations (S. Ixxiv. 33) in which 1t is 8tated that nineteen angels were 
appointed to watch over the hell fire. © Those in whose hearts there is sickness ”5 and the infi- 
dels asgk: What does Allah mean by this as a mathal5® (y, 33)? Muhammed's answer is rather 
unsatisfactory, as the number nineteen 8eems to have been chogen at random, a fact which he 
dared not admit, But thus much is clear that both questions as well as the answers to them 
date from about the same time, viz., the first year after the Hijra, although the one was placed 
by the compilers next to the revelation which it was meant to explain. 


re < 


«© Joe p. 85. © Second mathal, although the term is omitted. 60 Cf. 1 Sam, ii. 11 ; 2 K. xxi. 12. 

51 The animals mentioned in mathals are birds, camel (twice), spider, ass (twice), locusts, moth, dog, fly. 

62 (45 ,9 (ys, * much more 80." Al Beidh. &4o ,,xS| als Las; of Itq. 266. Cf. verse 17 and above. 

5 Al Beidh.; Noldeke, Q. p. 182, regards vv. 163-6 as Meccan, but this cannot be concluded from 
6, Li als bagl Ls, 8ince this is also a common Tewich phrase, 

_ 8% Viz,, the Jews; cf. Ch. IX. | 

_ 56 [t,, what means Allah with this as a mathal ? The Commentators are at a loss to explain the construction of 
the phrace. Kash. takes Mio a tamyiz to hidd or as a Hal, Vv. 31-34 are undoubtedly Medinian, ard were oaly - 
placed here on account of their reference to v. 30. 
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Many of those who rallied round the Prophet in Medina, particularly emigrants from 
Mecca, were extremely poor. Althongh liberally supported by the more wealthy inhabitants of 
the town who had joined Islam, they looked forward to raids on Meccan caravans as a means 
of gaining 80me property of their own. Robbery was 80 little regarded as anything illegal or 
immoral, that Muhammed not only sanctioned raids by participating in them himsgelf, 
but did not hesitate to violate the 8acred month in order to makeb elievers © walk in the path 
of Allah.” There were plenty of people anxions to enrich themselves by plunder in hononr of 
Allih, but they. lacked the means to carry out their plans. Muhammed, therefore, continnally 


urged the wealthy to raise funds for this purpose; with promises of ample reward hereafter. 
The admonition gometimes took the form of a parable as follows : — 


(S, 11, 263) The likeness of - those who spend their fortune in the path of Al&h is like a 


grain which produces 8even ears, in every ea? a hundred grains, Allah 


gives twofold to whom He pleases; Allah is bounteous and omnigcient. 
But those, he continues, who give alms while taunting and annoying the 
receiver — as a man would do who only gives for appearance's 8ake — 
are compared (v, 266) to a rock :covered with dust which a shower 
washes away, leaving the stone bare. 


This fine parable which seems in part to be built on St. Mark iv. 5 899, is followed 7 a 


third not less striking, on the 8ame topic in the following manner : — 


(v. 267) Thosge who lay ont their wealth merely to obtain the grace of Allih, and 
as an ingnrance for their 80uls, are like a garden on elevated gronnd, 


Rain waters it richly, and its crops grow twofold. Should rain fail, dew 
iTigates them. 


These mathals, intended to encourage believers to s8pend their fortune to increase the 
Prophet's worldly power, contrast strangely with two others which gave little comfort after the 
defeat at Uhnd. As for unbehevers, he says (S. 11. 112), their wealth shall- not profit them, 
neither their children, against Allah, they sball be the companions 'of hell fire, and they shall 
dwell therein for ever. (113) The likeness of what they lay ont in this present life is as a 
wind wherein there is a cold blast; it affects the corn-fields belonging to people who have 
injured their own 8ouls and destroyed them.” 


Still more pessimistic is the following®® (S. lvii. 19) : FOR ye that this present life is bat 
a toy and vain amusement and pomp and affectation of glory among ye,” and multiplying of 
wealth and children — like rain which astonishes the husbandman®0 by its fertility, but then 


the vegetation withers until thou seest it turn yellow, and become dry stubble — but in the 
last world there is heavy punishment, 


Here we have to notice 8everal mathals, which show how bitter Muhammed felt against 
Jews and Christians. © The mathal of Jesus is in the eye of Allah like the mathal of 
Adam, whom he has created from dust” (5. 11. 52). Still more spiteful is an epigram hurled 
against the Jews, whose power was considerably weakened after the expulsion of the tribe of 


.- the B. Qainoqa, © They a1 are burdened, he 8ays, with _y Torah, which they do not observe, they 


To this period belongs a mathal which contains an attack against a certain individual not 


mentioned by name, and 1s 80 densely veiled that even the Moslim Commentators are at a loss 


to establish the identity of the person in morn. It is evident that Mahammed pointed 


— 


” 


6* Cf. Itqin, p. 565. 58 See v. 22, lxiv. 11, and NGldeks, Q. p. 145. 

59 See P. 55. Al Qastal. ix. p. 237, -W, OY ner $59 %& 632g Lig! 24644), GLIWYE Oy. 
lat) | INKS IGG ,, wig Y la WY 

60 ) la |, 8ee Al Beidh, | 6 See Geiger, 3bid, p, 9?. 
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at a man of high station and ednontidn, atherwine he would hardly have described him as one 
« whom we have given our si9ns, but he stepped away from them ; had we wished we would 
have exalted him thereby, bat he cronched®? npon the earth nad followed his lnst. - He 18 
likened unto a dog, whom if thou shouldst attack, he hangs oub his tongne, and if thou shonldst 
leave him, hangs out his tongue too *" (S. vii. 174 to 175), 


| From the text of the mathal it is clear that the person to whom it refers, had been given 


opportunities of embracing Islam, but had not made use of them, and thereby set © a bad 
example to the people who declare onr 8ig9ns to be lies ” (v. 176), 


Following Arab Commentators, Sprenger s8nggests that the mathal refers to the poet 
Omayya b, Abi Salt of Ta'if,%9 who was a gifted and well educated man. According to Arabic 
tradition he was an apostate from paganism, but refnsed to follow Muhammed from jealonsy. 
It is, however, clear that Muhammed did not refer to him. He admired his poems, and would 
not have nsed '8uch offensive language about him. The words © whom we have given onr 
Signs,” and © they declare our Signs to be lies,” can only refer either to a Jew or a Christian, 
| bat, 8ince the passage belongs nndoubtedly to a Medinian revelation, very probably a Jew is 
meant, which would agree with the remarks of Al Beidhiaw!, that he was one of © the learned of 
the Jews.” 


It seems to me that this man was no other than the poet Ka*b b. Al Ashraf, the chief of 
the B. Al Nadhir, who was very active in sbirring np Muhammed's enemies. After the battle 
of Badr he went to Mecca to incite the Qoreish to take revenge on those who had slain their 
kinsmen, and composed gongs in which he denounced Muhammed and Islam.% I 8ee an 
allusion to Ka'b's poems in the 8imile of the dog that hangs out his tongue, Moreover the 


Fo, alliteration of the name Ka*'6 with kalb (dog) appears to be intentional rather than accidental. 


Finally we must bear in mind that Ka'b was as8assinatad shortly afterwards by order of the 
Prophet. 


The expulsion of Ka'b's tribe which was to follow, had to be abandoned for the moment owing 
to the defeat of the Moglims at Uhnd, It was carried out Shortly afterwards as being conducive to 
the prestige of Muhammed who celebrated it in the following two mathals. In the first (S. lix. 15) 
the expelled are compared to people © who had shortly before tasted the evil consequences of their 
conduct,” which means that the B, Al Nadhir had to share the fate of their brethren of the Ban" 


Qainoqa. - In the 8econd 'mathal (161d, v.16) they are likened to Satan, who first entices mem from 
the faith, but then withdraws and pretends to fear Allah. 


This mathal misrepregents the facts. The expulsion of the two Jewish tribes, and the subse- 
quent. 8laughter of the B. Koreiza were acts of treachery, for which Muhammed wanted an excuse. 
Although.the Jews refused to acknowledge his mission, still they were monotheists; but we hall «ee 
later on, how Muhammed tried to impute pagan doctrines to them, The weakness of his arguments 
is perceptible in his comment on the foregoing mathals, * Had we, he says (v, 21), revealed the 
Qordn on a monntain, one would have seen this mountain humble itself and split for fear of 
Allah,s such are the mathals which we forge for men, haply they may congider.” — This verse reads 
like the fable of the fox and the grapes. Muhammed was ill satisfied that revelation did not come to 
him like that on Mount Sinai ; but we must remember, that according to a tradition gm from 
- his own statement, the received the first revelation on mount Hirl. | 


| u—__— 


1 1N 


2 gala 


63 IT, I, 279 has Other persons in view ; other interpreters infer Baleam ; cf. Al Beidh. Al Ghazali in Jaiedkir 
al Qoran also refers the math:l to Baleam (f. 42v0), 


& Kit, Al Aghimi, II. p. 187 899. (cf. Sprenger, I. p. 110, 899.). According to Al Zobeir he had read the Bible, 


4id not believe in idols and forbade the drinking of wine, The last item is evidently added from religious tendency 


& Cf, R. E.TJ. x. p. 19. The hanging tongue is also made a 8ymbol of poetic satire (F$j4) in the traditions on 
Hassfin b. Thabit, Agbni, iv. 3-4,  (Q, lix. 11 899. 
67 Confusion of Mount Sinai with Zach. xiv. 4 ; of. Ps. oxiv. 4. 
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Muhammed lked to compare unbelievers, and Jews jn particular, to people who walk in darkness. 
When inculcating the precept, which makes it unlawful to eat flesh from an animal © oyer- which the 
name of Allih has not been pronounced,” he asks (S. vi. 122): Is be who was dead, and we have 
quickened and made for him a light that he may. walk therein amongst men, like him who finds 


himgelf in darkness which he cannot emerge from ? — It seems that the material of this mathal.is | 


derived from Igaiak ix. 1. 


The more the Prophet of Allah became merged into s worldly potentate, the more his 8peeches 
a88umed the tone of manifestor. It seems all the more strange to find a group of three rather fine 
mathals attached to Muhammed's endeayour to vindicate the honour of his wife «Aigha, whom public 
opinion. had accused of infidelity. The verses in question (S. xxiv. 34 to 40) may not, indeed, bave been 
revealed on this occasion at all, but it appears, as if Muhammed, after having gone thaoveh that dis- 
agreeable affair, was anxious to change the s8ubject.*® The first of these mathals (which are all 


- -—- taken from scenes met with in travelling, and with the exception of third probably recollections 


of his own journeys) has already been discussed above,” and gives an impressive, but not very 
detailed account of incidents of bygone days. This is followed (v. 39) by a neat comparison 
of the unbelievers-to © a mirage in a plain (desert) which looks like water to the thirsty traveller, 
until he approaches it, when he finds nothing.” The intidels are further (v. 40) compared to 
darkness in a deep -8ea,” in which one wave covers another; dark clouds rise above it 
increasing the darkness to 8uch an extent, that we cannot 8ee one's outstretched hand, They 
are again likened (5, lxvi, 10) to the disobedient wives of Noah,” and Lot to whom (v.11 to 12) 
are opposed the wife of Pharaoh and Maryam as models of piety and chastity, Here Mnham- 
med's Biblical recollections became” rather confused. Instead of Noah's he seems to have 
had Job's wife in his mind. For Pharaoh's wife Geiger has TR rightly gubstitnted his 
daughter. 


There only remains one more mathal occuring in a yerse the authenticity of which as 
an original Qoranic revelation is doubtfnl to me. It has, however, been embodied 'in the 
official text of the Qordn; we must, therefore, discuss it here, whilst reserving the investigation 
of its authenticity for later -on.7® The verse in question (S. xlv1i1. 29) forms an appendix to a 
s:7ra which was revealed concerning various events of the geventh year of the Hijra, and is 
entirely out of connection with the contexb. It is easy to 8ee why the compilers of the Qor@n 
placed the verse here, from the preceding one, which states that *Allah has dispatched His 
mes8engers with the right guidance and the trae faith, in order to exalt the 8ame above every 
other creed, and Allah is 8ufficient as witness.” This verse evidently formed the conclugion of 
an address, and quite unexpectedly we read the following announcement (v.29): Mubammed is 
the messenger of Allah, and thoge who are with him, are fierce against the nnbelievers, but 
mercifnl towards one another. Thou seest their bowing down and adoring, 8eeking favour and 
good will from Allih., The Sign [they wear] npon their faces is an emblem of the worship ; 
such is their mathal in the Torah. Their mathal in the Gospel is as a s8eed which puts forth 
its 8talk, makes it grow and strong, 80 that it rises upon its 8tem, and astounds the sower, etc. 


Now only the 8econd part of the verse, bearing on the New Testament, is a real parable, 
and is taken from S. Mark iv. 8, whilst the first part belongs to those cages in which mathal is 
to be taken in a wider 8ense, as is also done by the Commentators. The words evidently 
describe some external adjustment of the Jews during worsbip, which would not have remained 
nnknown either to Muhammed, or to any one who visited a Jewish houge of prayer. I can 
reſer the words in question to nothing else but to the paginciorins derived from Deut. vi. 8, 


— 


& Noldeke, Q. Þ. 157, leaves the question undecided. 

© Cf, p. 28, The parable is explained in a scholastie manner in Ibn Sinks Risdla, Jy t3 o 6 5 gal | wa; SS 
o+/ (aol 3 a; 33) ed. Constant. 1298 H. pp. 85-86. See also Al Ghaz, Kit. Smtnen Itq. 566. 

10 Not expressly styled mathal, but introduced by ka ; cf. Itq. 565. | 

11 Ttq. Þ. 567. 12 Geiger, p. / 18 Ch. XIIL. 
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xi, 18,74 and 8tyled * Sign.” Although our verse only mentioned the one worn on the forehead 
— the other placed on the arm probably being covered by the garment — the term * 8ign ” was 
applied”'® to both by the person whom Mambammed might have been askeil abont ther 
character, The Commentators explain this matkal as a description, which it undoubtedly is, 
and it 8eems to me that its m_—_ place should be among the: traditions appended to this 
chapter. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VILL 


Taye MATHAL IN TRADITION, 


Apart from the mathals in the Qordn a large mass of 8ayings and parables 8npposed to have 
originated with Muhammed lived in the recollections of the first generations of Believers. This 
increased marvellously as the sacred and polite literatures of the Arabs developed, To endeavour 
to establigh or refute the authenticity of these would be a hopeless task, the means of testing 
them being much smaller than those we have for traditions on religions and historical matters. 
Muhammed was obviously fond of 8peaking in parables and metaphors when pronouncing reve- 
lations, and from this we may conclude that he employed the 8ame method of instruction when 
{liscoursing with his friends, or addressing Believers from the pulpit. Although many of the 
Sayings attributed to him may be authentic, only a few can be 8ubstantiated with any certainty. 


The apocryphal  sayings of Muhammed may be divided into two classes, viz., those 
embodied in the Hadith or religions tradition, and those registered by secular writers. This 


division is, however, superficial only, and does not touch the greater or lesser veracity of either 


Yass. In the following pages T have collected as many as I conld find, but have only men- 
tioned gnch works as I have been able to examine. I do not therefore claim to have exhausted 
the gnbject. | 


A series of © Speeches and Table Talk ” of Muhammed, containing proverbs and general 
remarks, has been compiled by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, London, 1882. 


At the head of my collection I place two comparisons which are chronicled in all standard 
works on Moslim tradition. Both of these are connected with the manner, in which revela- 
tions came down to Muhammed, In the one he stated that he heard the voice of revelation 
* as the chiming of bells,” in the other the first revelation came down to him as © the dawn of 
the morning” (Bokhiri beginning, Mu'atta, p. 86, etc.) Although a large number of these 8ay- 
ings are dispersed in the /{adith works of Al Bokhari (died 256 H.) and Muslim (died 260 H.), 
"these authors did not devote much attention to them, Al Tirmidi (died 279) however in his 
collection of traditions has a special chapter on fourteen mathals which I reproduce here (after 
-the edition of Buliq, 1879, Vol. II. p. 143 89g.). | 


1, [From Jubeir b. Nufeir from Al Nuwias b. Sinin Al K1labi : ] Fantastic degcriptio: 
of the © Right Path” (Qor. I. 9). 


2, [Jibir b: Abd Allah Al Ansari: ] The Prophet once heard in a francs a Uiscns8ion 
between the Archangels Michael and Gabriel on the following parable : Thou [O Muhammed] 
and thy people are compared to a king who choge a city of residence, where he built a palace. 
In this he placed a table and then he 8ent messengers to invite the people to partake of the 
repast he had spread thereon. Some of them accepted the invitation, bunt others refnsed. 
The King js Allah, the residence Islam, the palace is Paradise, and thou, O Muhammed, art 


the mess8enger. VWhogoever accepts thee, enters Islam, and 1s received into Paradise where he 


enjoys all that affords him pleasure, 


It is possible that this parable is modelled on a Talmudical one (Sanhedrin, fol. 38%) gf 
zyeat popularity, in which an explanation 18 given why in the creation of the component. parts 


- : j 
74 Cf. Exod. xiu. 13. A 
5 oye is in this instance rendered by &), because the latter bas its fixed Moslim termigology. 
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of 'the world, the earth, stars, and animals preceded man, who, being the noblest creature, found 


a garden prepared for abode, and food ready, when he appeared on the earth, The moral of 
both parables is nearly the same. 


$8, [Muh, b. Bishir from Mah. b, Ahi Adiy from Jaffar b. Maimin from Abi Tamtm 
Al Hujaimi from Abi Othmin from Ibn Mas*iid : ] Muhammed said : My eyes are asleep, but 
my heart is awake (8e I. Hish. p. 375, Kd4mil of Al Mubarrad, ed. Wright, p. 77 and 741), 
This 8aying is evidently a mistranslation of Cantic. v. 2 caused by mis-hearing ni © my eye” 
instead of ani ©*T” (ﬆe my article: Historical and legendary controvers1es, etc. J. Q, R. x. 
p. 105), A mathal following this 8entence deals with the same subject. 


4. Another and shorter repetition in a 80mewhat modified form, loo on the authority of 
Jabir b, Abd Allah. 


5, [Muh. b, Ism&il from Mus b. Ism*ail from Abin b. Yaztd b. Abi Kathir from Zeid 
b. Abi Salim from Al Hiarith Al Ashiri: ] The infidel is compared to a man who buys a slave 
He brings him to his honse, and instructs him in the work he has to do, but the slave [instexd 
of following his instractions] works for 80mebody else. Which of you wishes to be Allah's 
«ervant ? Allih has commanded you to pray, 80 do not turn away from him, since he turns his 
face towards that of his servant, while the latter is engaged in praying. Allih has further 
commanded you to fast, He who fasts is compared to a man in a turban, who has in his pos- 
S$e88ion a bag with musk, the odour of which makes everybody wonder. The odour of the 
breath of a fasting man is pleaganter to Allah than the 8mell of musk, Giving alms is further 
illustrated by the parable of a man who was taken prisoner. He 18 loaded with chains and i1] 
treated, but afterwards rangomed for a 8mall gum, The saying of the Dikr is finally compared 
to a 8trong castle, which gives refuge to a fugitive, who is surrounded by his foes. Man can 
guard himgelf against Satan only through the Dikr. — This group of mathals seems to betray 
Christian influence, For the author of Sil4h Al Mumin (Brit. Mas. Or. 3855, fol. 12) has the 
following vers81on : Muhanimed said : Allih commanded John to teach the Israelites five 


zentences ; among them is the Dikr. This is compared to a man who is persecuted by his 
enemies, but finds refuge in a fortress. 


6. | Anas from Abu Mugsa from Muhammed : | A Moslim who reads the Qordns, is likened 
to & citron, whose fragrance. and taste are both good, but a Moslim, who does not read the 
Qorin is likened to a fruit which has no fragrance, bhough its taste is pleasant. The hypocrite 
who reads the Qordn, is likened to a fragrant plant of bitter taste, but the hypocrite who does 
not read the Qords is likened to the coloquinth which 8mells as badly as it tastes bitter. — This 
parable is to be found in nearly all works of Hadith ; cf. Bokh (ed, Krehl, III. 401 
(Bulaq 1304,) IV. p. 81; Mishkat, 276). 
| also Lane Poole, l, e. p. 194. 


_ 


7. [Al Hasanh. Aliy Al Khilal and several others from Abd Allah b. Razzaq from __. 
med from Al Zohri from $Sa'id b. Al Musayyab from Abu Hureira : ] Muhammed aid : The 
"believer is likened to the sapling, which the winds 1inceesantly try to upset.- 
als0 continually exposed to trials, but the hypocrite 1s as the cedar which is not shaken untill 
the time of the harvest comes. In Muslim (x. p. 267) this tradition is reproduced with the 8ame 
(very unreliable) Isnid, but is twice repeated on the authority of Ka'b b. Malik, the tree” 
being replaced by. an © ear of corn.” BSince this mathal'8eems to be, at least in part, modelled 
on that in Ab9th, ITI. 17, the version with the tree geems to be the more authentic one. 


: Moslim, 
The sundry recensions ghow slight variations, See 


8. [Ishiq b. Mansiirr from Ma'n from Malik from Abd Allih b. Dinar from Ibn Omar: | 
Muhammed said : The Believer is likened to a tree whose foliage does not fall off, — This tradi- 
tion, which is badly authenticated, is followed by a discussion of the s8pecies of that tree 


9, {Quteiba from Al Laith from Ibn Al Hadi from Muhammed b, Ibrahim from Abu 


> Salama from Abdal Rahmin from Abu Hareira :] Muhammed said : If anyone had a river 
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passing by his gate, he would bathe five times a day ; conld, then, any uncleanness remain on 
his body ? No! This is the likeness of the five daily prayers, —_ which Allah washes Sep 
the 8108. 


10. [Quteiba from Himid b. Yahyi from Thibit al Bankni from Anas:] Muhammed 
said : My people 18 likened to the rain, no one knows whether its beginning 1 18 more arrered 
or its ending, 


11. [Muhammed b. Ismi#ll from Kbilad b. Yahya from Bagshtr b. Al Muhijir from Abd 
Allah b. Boreida from his father :] Muhammed threw down two dates and agked : * What does 
this mean ?”' No one knew, *© The one,” he aid, **is hope, the other fulfilment,” 


12, [Al Hasan from Al Khilal from Abdal Razzaq from Mn'ammar. from Al Zuhr from 
Salam from Ibn Omar : ] Muhammed said: Men are likened to camels ; among a hundred thou 
findest but one fit to ride on (se Muslim 1I. p. 275; Al Tha'alibi, Syntagma ed, Valeton, p. 7). 


13. [Quteiba b. Said from Al Mughira b. Abdal Rahmin from Aba Zinid from Ala'raj 
from Abu Hureira: ] Muhammed s8aid : I and my people are likened to a man who kindles a fire 
in which flies and butterflies are caught. ' Thus I seize your race, and you are thrown into the 
fire (8ee Muslim, II. p. 206). | 


14. [Mnsaddad from Yahyi from Sufyin from Abd Allah b. Dinir from Ibn Omar from 
Muhammed, who said :] You, O Moslims, the Jews and Christians are symbolised in the 
following parable: A man hired labourers to whom' he said : ** Who will work for me until 
noon for one carat !” The Jews did it. Then he asked: * Who will work for me until the 
afternoon (prayer time) ?” The Christians did it. © Then you, O Moslims, shall work for me 
from the afternoon till evening for two carats.” They answered : © We give the most work 
for 8mallest pay.” *© Havel,” asked he, © wronged yon?” © No.” © Thus,” hereplied, © do 
I bestow my favour upon whom I choose.” — The reader will have no difficulty in recognizing 


af— 
— 


| In this parable an adaptation of the Parable of the Householder (St. Matthew xx. 2) as far as 


it 8uited the situation.. (See also Misbkit, Engl. trans], 11. p. 814.) 


To these mathals I attach a few more which are dispersed in the collections of traditions. 
One of the best known of these, which is also mentioned in most modern works, 18 = 
comparison of a reader of the Qord4n to a man who owns a came]. If he keeps it fastened, 1 
remains with him, bat if he loosens it, it runs away (Mutat, , 88, Al Nawaw1i, Kit, Al == 
Pp. 81; cf. Sprenger, III, p. xxxv.). 


\ Ibn Abbis handed down the tradition that Mahon said; He who has in his ingide 
nothing of the Qor@n is compared to a desolate house (716ydn, p. 14). 


[Miisa from Wahtb from Ibn Ti'iis from his father from Abn Hureira :] The Prophet 
8aid : The niggard and the almsgiver are compared to two men clad in coats of mail from 
their breast to their collar-bone. On the almsgiver 1t grows until it covers the tips of his fingers 
and obliterates his guilt. On the niggard, however, every buckle keeps firm in its place, 80 
Afthat he cannot loosen it (Bokh. 1i. 158, 11, 21). — For yg! which gives no 8enSe, I read 493! 


« guilt. ') The text of this otabld shows 8everal corruptions, which may be taken as  8ign of 


its old age, and probable genuineness, Al Nawawi's corrections (161d ) are of little assistance 
— The s8ame tradition with a different Isnad, likewise going back to Abu Hureira, Bokh. 41d, 
The mathal is an imitation of Qor. 1i. 268, 267: 8ee above, p. 172. 


The worshipper of idols is likened to a thirsty traveller, who 8ces a mirage in the deserts, 
but cannot reach it (ef. Qastalani, viii, p. 183). This mathal 1s fashioned after Qor. xxiv. 39 
(see above, p. 174). | 


[Abu Bakr b. Abi Shaiba and Abu Amir Ash'arl. Fr” Muhammed b. Al *Ala (the wording 
being that of Abu Amir) from Abu Usima from Boreid from Abu Burda from Abn Miisi 
from Muhammed :] My mission to gnide to knowledge is likened to the rain which reaches the 
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earth. Part of the latter, which is good, absorbs the water, and produces herbs and other 
vegetation in abundance. Some parts of the earth are bard, and therefore retain the water, 
which serves for man to drink therefrom, and to water. their flocks and herbs. Another part 
is [barren] level ground, which neither holds' the water nor allows anything to grow. This 
is typical of those who accept the Law of Allah, He allows them to benefit by my mission, 
to learn and to teach; It is als0 likeness of him, who does not raise his head and does not 
accept the guidance of Allih, which was entrusted to me (Muslim, II. 206). 


In connection with Qor. Ivii. 19 Al Qastalani ix. 237) quotes a comparison, handed down 
by Muslim as follows: Muhammed aid : If one of you dips his hand in the 8ea, let him see 
what remains on it, when he takes it out again. — | Abu Hureira:] Muhammed said : I and the 
prophets before me are likened to a bnilding which a man has erected and beantified. People 


zurround it, and say : We have never seen a finer building, except one brick [which is Mnham- 
med], Moslhm, 161d. 


[Abu Borda from Aba Miisa :]J Mubammed said : I and my people are likened to a man 
who said to his people : ©I beheld an army, and I warn yon to escape; and now yon may 
(epart in ease.” One portion obeyed -and was s8aved, but the other which refused to believe 
him, was 8urprised by the enemy and destroyed. — Follows application | Muslim, 'ib1d. ]. 


Of other authors who haye embodied larger and 8maller collections of alleged 8ayings of 
Muhammed I have quoted the following : 


The famons Amr b. Bahr Al Jahiz of Bagra (died 255 H.) in his Kitab Al Mahkdsin 
wal'a dhdad (ed. van Vloten, Leyden 1898) quotes many dicta ascribed to Muhammed on 
liberality, niggardliness, and other s8ubjects. More sayings are to be found in Abstracts of the 
same author's work, Kit. Al Baydn wal Tibydn (Constantinople, 1883), 


A 8maill collection of dicta is contained in Al Belidori's Kit. futuh albuld@n (ed. de Goeje) 
Þ. 537, but much more are dispersed thoughout the Aimil of Al Mubarrad (ed. W., Wright). 


In the Kit. Al Mujtani of Ibn Doreid (died 321) sayings attributed to a number of 
pers0ns, beginning with Muhammed (pp. 2 to 4) are collected. The sayings are accompanied 
by annotations. 

The works of Abd Al Malik Al Tha'alibi (died 429) are very rich in alleged sayings attri- 
buted to*' Muhammed, v2. : 


1. Kit. al'{jd: wal j&z (ed. Valeton, 1894, and Cairo, 1301), The 8ame work i is recorded 
under the title, Kit4b narddir al hukm (Brit. Mus. Add, 9069), 


2, Al Latdif wal *ardif fi-l adddd and Al yawdgqit fi baidd-e-mawdgit prepared by Ahn 
Naer Al Muqaddas! (Cairo, 1883). Sayings in praise or blame of all sorts of things. 


w | ; 8, Thimdr alqulith (Add. 9998), a volume which contains a large amount of interesting 
_ - jnformation on every imaginable subject, concerning anecdotes, folk-lore, proverbs, ete. The 
author draws largely on the writings of Al Jahiz, and is therefore of great importance for the 

literary study of the latter. 


4. Muntakhabdt al tamthil, Cangleiahlipende. 1884. 


5, Bard al Akbdd, Cairo, 1883, arranged according to the number of s8ubjects mentioned 

in each 8aying. | x 
- Abu Abd Allih Muhammed b. Salama Al Qudai Al Shafa4 (died 454) wrote a work titled 
Kit. Al Shildb, which contains a thousand dicta supposed to belong to Mnbammed (Add. 9692), 


Abul Qasim Husein b. Ahmad Al Raghib Al Isfahini (died 500) wrote Xt, Muhddapat 
aladbd wa muh dwarat al 8huard  weuRagnnd (Add. 7305 ; cf. H. Kh: v. p. 414). 
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Al Ghazili reproduces in bis Ihyd %wulim aldin a very elaborate parable attributed to 
Muhammed on the life of this world, This parable has been translated into German in 
 Kremer's, Geschichte der herrechend2n Ideen, etc. p. 198. Shorter 8ayings to be found- in the = 
8ame. work are the following (LI. p- 279): | | | ' 


I. Anyone who-speaks the Dikr amongs those who neglect it, is like a green tree in the 
midst of barren ground. 


2. Anyone who speaks the Dikr amongst those who neglect 1 1S,. 18 like one who eta in 
the midst of those who run away. 


3, The Dikr of Allah in the morning and evening 1s better than the clasbing of di in 
the war path of Allah, or s8pending one's fortune in lavish os 


The 8ame author's work Jawdhir Al Qordn (Add. 9483; ef. Itgfn, p. 843) contains many 
mathals on behalf of Mahammed. 'The work was composed after the Ihy4 which is quoted 
fol. 11vo, 1. 11, and forms a very important supplement to the author's theological treatises. 


The best known of all collections of sentences attributed to Muhammed is undoubtedly to 
be found in Al Maidini's famous work Amthdl AL Arab (ed. Freytag, III. pp. 607 to 617. The 
8ame chapter has been reproduced by Ahmad Al Damanhurt in his Kit. 8alil alrishdd (Alexan- 
dria, 1871), PP- 62-66. | 


The Kit, Al muwash8ha by Al Washsh& (ed. Brinnow) 1s likewise to be mentioned among 
the works concerned in this 8nbject. The same 1s the case with the Tashifdt al muhadithin by 
Al Askari Al Lughawi (Br. M. Or. 3062), who endeavours to be critical with regard to the- 
authenticity of the sayings handed down, 


Some mathals attributed to Muhammed are to be found in Harin's Mdqamas, ed. 
J. Derenbourg, p. 48, 1. 16. 


There are still to be recorded an abridgment of Al Farabis' Khuldsat Al Khdlisa by Al. 
Badakhshini (Kazan, 1851). Forty sayings attributed to Muhammed are also collected with a 
Persian commentary in & richly illuminated. MS, of the Brit. Mns. Or. 5081, The work is 
printed under the title Jami, Firozpur, 1887. (To this my attention was kindly called by 
Mr. A. G. Ellis of the British Museum. ') 
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A 
HAPTER 1X. 
Mepixtaxn REvELaTiONs UP TILL THE BATTLE of BapR, 


FearTUREs common to Meccan and Medinian revelations — Differences. of both classes — 
Mulaumel's attitude towards the Jews — Revelations of-the period, 


The features common to Meccan and Medinian revelations are few but important. They 
comprise — similarity of diction and form, the same aggressiveness of tone, the tenets of the religion 
an1-the doctrines of its ethical code, If we had no other critical aid, it would frequently be quite impos- 
8ible to distinguish between Medinian and later Meccan revelations. Moslim authors on the subject are 
unreliable, if not directly misleading, and the anecdotes which they relate in connection with many reve- 
lations must be received with caution. Medinitn addresses, like the Meccan ones, abounl in declama- 
tory, narrative, an parabolical passages. Many of these have been handed down as Medinian, though 
it 1s doubtful if they shoull $0. be classified, and there is not suſficient evidence to jnstify their removal 
from their present position in the official text, The legislative revelations are less dithcult to place, 
as those bearing on ritual (except s0me on prayer and alnsgiving), or legal matters, are of distinetly 
Medinian origin, 


The Medinian portions of the Qordn must not be criticie2l from the same standpoint as the 
Mecean ones, on account; of the altered cireumstances under which they appeared. Lt is impossible ty 
get a clear insight into the events connected with the Meccan sermons ; therefore s0 far as they are 
concerned, we have no eatisfactory background to work upon, The case 18 different as regards the 
Medinian revelations, which are illustrated by facts recorded in exegetical and historical works. 
Unfortunately the authors of these works were remarkable for religious zeal, rather than for their capa- 
city for disxtinguishing between truth an fiction, whilst many of the authorities on whom they relied were 
not always veracious, Thus, a large number of Medinian revelations have been linked with persons and 


affairs with which, in reality, they had no connection, whilst the resemblance between various military 


extelitions is responsble for a certain confusion which defies all attempts at disentanglement., We 
may hope to be more 8necessful in_matters exegetical, and it mnst be conceded that the better a 
passage is understood the greater is the chance of ascertaining to what 1t reſers, and the place to which 
it be.ongs in the order of revelations. | 


Another difference between the two chief portions of the (Qgoran 18 due to the change which had 
taken place in the author himeelf, His aims were not precisely"the same as they had been, Whilst 
the teachings promulgated in Mecca affected the church exclusively, many of the Medinian ones were 
Cevoted to the organization of the State, Without the Hijra Tslim would probably never bave out- 
$tepped t he limits Of a religious sect, and might at best have lingered on in an insignificant and 
powerless minority, Muhammed's merit as founder of the State 1s not less than as the 
creator of the faith. The most powerful ethical idea cannot be effective for any length of time, 
uniess it is extabliched or. a material basis, because those who are called upon to uphold and propagate 
it, are in most cases actuated by personal interests and inclinations, The people who will accept the 
true and the ideal for its Own intrinsie Yalue alone are rare, but many will receive 1t when tendered 
in a gilded cating, or when they are compelled to do 80, In Medina, Islam was fortunate enough to 
\ be able to employ both methods in the furtherance of its objects, and this is the secret of its rapid 
progress all along the line, g-” : 


Findllv, in contradistinction to the Meccan revelations, the Medinian ones unfold the network of 
the hierarchic constitution, comprising religious as well as administratire measures, Under the 
care of Moslim theologians it developed into a minutely worked out code of laws which, similarly to the 

 Jewish one, holls the whole life of the believer under its sway, drawing purely legal matters within 
the province 0f religions decision. The first impulse towards this course of action in Islim was, however, 
gt ren by Mubammed himself, For, without it he would not bave been able to achteye the most urgent 


1) 
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reforms. By intermixing juridical expositions with pastoral admonitions'® he placed the former above 


the ancient customs of his country, 


There are, however, other circumstances, which could not fail to affect the general tone of Muham- 
med's utterances as 800n as he entered the precincts of his new abode, Having been invited to come 


by many of tbe leading citizens, his life was not only safe, but he became possessed of a worldly power 


which was absolute, within the circle of his admirers, His wish was a command, his censure condemn- 
ation, Speaking with the anthority of a man who was blinlly obeyed, his eloquence lost its excited 
character, and assumed the calm tone of a legislator. © Obedience to Allah and His Messenger ” is 
the Leitmotiv of nearly all Medinian speeches, 


As for the new adversaries of Islim, they were divided into two large groups of very different 
nature, Those Arabs who adhered to the old pagan belief were not such fanatic opponents as the 
 Meccans, because Islim endangered no institution which was a 8ource of wealth or influence to 
them, Only sundry chiefs, who feared that the spread of I-lim might deprive them of their power, 
offered, individually, aa obstinate resistance, Nany antagonists belonging to this class, not having the 
courage to resist the growth of Islam openly, agitated against it secretly, whilst showing outward 
«ubmission, but even they saw the power slip gradually out of their hands. It did not take the 
Prophet long .to recognise the real attitude of the * Hypoerttes,” as he styled them, and the trouble 
they gave him during the whole remainder of his life is faithfully reflected in the virulent rebuffs he 
adlministered to them irom time to time, 


The foes Muhammed feared most, were the three Jewish clans, which had settled in and around 
Medina, Circumstauces had not only favoured the spread of their faith among the Arabs, but had 
als drawn the ties of kinship closer through intermarriage with their pagan compatriots. By keeping 
in touch with their religions lit-rature they had gradually acquired the leadership in spiritual 
matters, and they still maintained it, althongh their temporal intluence had received a severe 
check shortly before Muhammed crossed their path.77 


W herever the Jews wandered, in the D:aspora, they took with them at least those portions of 
the Old Testament, which form part of the liturgy, These not only comprise the Pentatench, but also 
guch $ections of the Prophets, as were selectel for Haftiroth, the Psalms?3 and the Five Scrolls,7? 
One of the consequences of this practice was the preservation of the Hebrew language both for prayer 
and stndy, and however mach most Jews of the Hijaz may have adopted manners and customs of 
the Arabs, and although many lived in great ignorance,% Hebrew was never forgotten among then. 
Of this unmistakeab'e evidence exizts, From a tradition repeated on yarious occasions by AlBokhari®l 
we gather, that the Jews in Arabia read the Torah in Hebrew, but interpreted the same to the 
Moslims in Arabic. — From this, first of all, we may conclude, that the Pentatench — probably the 
whole of the Old Testament — was studied anl publicly interpreted in the [| Beth] © Midras.'3? 
When Muhammeg heard of this, he was 80 perplexed, that he did not know, at first, what policy to 
pursue, He therefore snply forbade his followers either to confirm or to refute the Jewish inter- 
pretation, giving as his reason that the Jews had altered the law, written the Torah with their own 
hands, and stamped the same as Gold's original work,33- The less disereet Abu Bakr, however, conld 
110t abstain from entering the scho00l-house by force and assaulting the Rabbi engaged in teaching.54 
From these traditions which receive confirmation from yet another one,3> we gather, that the Jews in 


— 


76 Cf.Q5r. ii. 282 894. and often, | *7 Beitraege, P. 47 347. 


73 The Torih and Psalms are further mentioned in the verses of the Jewish poet AlSammiak in his dirge on 


Ka'b b. al Ashraf who had been assazsinated by order of Mnhammed.. Cf. R. E. J. VIII. p. 22, 

79 As to Canticles cf. Ch. II. 8 Q7ran, 1. 73, *l IV. pp. 221, 250. 

82 Hisb. p. 362. Through misunderstanding on the part of s0me traditionists the term midris is applied to the 
l2oturing Rabbi, Hish. pp. 354 and 37S ; cf. Beitr. Pp. 52. | 

823 Bokh. ibid. ; acoording to,Q7r. ii. 73. + Hish. ibid. ; B. E. 8, ibid. p. 18. 

85 Hish. p.. 393, 'The Jows made Muhammed umpire in an adultery case, but opinions disagreeing, Abd Allih b, 
Salim (gee below) had a copy of the Torah brought, and pointed the verag out which commanded the culprit to be 
stoned ; Beitr. p. 54. Although this tradition mus; be taken with caution, beeause of its tendency to make Abd 
Allih prominent, the "nounel 8eems to be gouuine. 
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Medina not only practiced writing, but made copies of the Torih, and endeavoured to work upon 
the Moslims in private and public discnsstons. From the concluding words of the tradition mentioned 
above, as well as from many verses of the Qordn, it is certain that they also had at their disposal the 


Mishnah, which is traced back by 00% ga teaching to oral communication given to Moses on Sinai 
as a 8upplement to the written Law.” : 


From several almost literal quotations from the O. T. in the Qorin the question arose, whether an 
Arabic translation of the former existed in Arabia, Whilst Sprenger® is convinced that this was the 
case, or that at any rate certains portions of it had been translated, Prof. De Goeqe, in a recent 
article,® arrives at a negative result. The latter theory is undoubtedly correct. Had 8nch a version 
existed, Muhammed would have certainly 8ncceeded in procuring one, and his renditions of Biblical 
pazsages would consequently have been more verbal, and less intermixed with agddic ornamentation. 
Since this was not the case, we must as8wme that he gained the bulk of his Biblical knowledge 
from intercourse with the people. In his earlier years he may have had opportunities of seeing Hebrew 
books, but, not being a skilled reader, misread several words.®9 'These he 8ubsequently rendered in a 


corrupt fashion, He had scarcely et foot in Medina, when he took pains to display before the Jews a 


grand knowledge of the Bible and later Jewish writings, which he had picked up secretly. 


It is almost certain that the Jews in Arabia were acquainted with an Aramaic version — either 
Targim or P'shitti — of the Pentateuch. Through Talmaudical channels Aramaic elements penetrated 
their religious terininology, and even their name Yahiud is an Aramaic form.99 We may gather from 


| this that the Arab Jews possibly exercised a certain indirect influence on the construction of the. 
Talmud. Some paragraphs in the Mishnah refer exclusively to the Jews of the Peninsula. It was 


considered lawful for them to live in Bedouin tents,%- and their women were permitted to go out on 


Sabbath wearing a veil.2 The Talmud also alludes to the custom of circumeision among Arabs,% and 
twice' mentions Arab foot gear,% 


The maintenance of the 8piritual — and probably also commercial — intercourse with the centres 
of Jewish culture in Palestine and Babylon prevented the process of as8imilation extending beyond the 
external coaditions of life, although as far as these were concerned it was complete. At this period the 
Jewish standard prayers bad long been settled, and 1t is certain that they also constitnted the prayers 


_ of the Arab Jews, probably in the original Hebrew, These Jews, however, did not produce any 


liturgical compositions of their own, at least none gurvive either in Hebrew or in Arabic, But they 
have left a large number of poems in pure Arabic, containing a few allasions to Biblical books.9 Other- 
wise these poems do not differ in style and tone from thoge of the pagan Arabs, and are of about the 
zame stamp, Finally it is to be remarked that they preferred Arab names to Hebrew ones, and ina list 


* handed down by Ibn Ishiq only few specitically Jewish names are to be found,9%”* This corresponds to a 


custom found among 4 ews everywhere In the diaspora, but in Arabia it was more prevalent, because 


they numbered among themselves many proselytes who did not change their names or those of their 
children when converted. 


There is a good deal of evidence that the art of writing was practised-to'some- extent among the 


Jews of North Arabia, and that not only they themselves wrote Arabic in Hebrew 8quare characters 


ak 


8% Ab6th, I. 1, | a Tc. 1. p. 132. 


w Jemitic Studies in memory of Dr. A. Kohnt, p. 180 89. The quotations given in this artiole as well as in that of 
 M. Sohreiner, ibid. p. 495 89qq., only give a 8mall fraction of the material existing on this question. = Ps. cxi. 10 


: cf 
| ” oF; 

AlMaidiani, Ar. Prov. ini. p. 29 ll 33S $f" | 50, Prov. i. 7 ; Cantic. v. 2; cf. Hish. p. 3875, Kimil ed. 
Wright, pp. 77, 741 ; AlShahr. p. 165 1, 2 fr. b. = Deutr. xxxiii. 2. The game verse, differently translated, ee 


Schreiner, ibid. p. 503, acocording to Alma verdi. Cf. Ibn Hazm, Pt. I., who gives numerous translations from the 
Pentateuch, and J. Q. R. xi. p. 222 899. 


» See Ch. I. % See Ch. II. ; also sabt (Sabbath) repregents the Aramaio _ 
#1 Ohol. xviii. 10. 92 Sabb. vi. 


% Abdd. Zar. 27**; Yeb. 11%2, Arabs oalled "Tayyittes”” because the tribe of Tayy was the one ent to Babylon 
(cf. Beitr. p. 49). 


% Yob am. 102'9; Sabb. 112r0, % Cf. Boitr. p. 61. | * 8 CY. R. BE. J. VIII. p. 11. 
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but also 8everal Christian Arab tribes who lived near Syria.” Other Arab reports trace the invention 
of the Arab alphabet back to the-same origin,99 A tradition handed down in the name of Zeidb. - 
Thabit, Muhammed's gecretary, informs us that the latter ordered him to learn the kit4b% of the Jews. 

which he did in two weeks 80 $8atisfactorily, that he wrote to the Jews [letters dictated to him by 

Muhammed | and read the letters they wrote to him. From this we can safely conclude that in North 

Arabia Arabic was written in £quare characters long before any other form was used, and it is only 11 

continuance of this custom that Jewlsh authors of Arabic works during the Middle Ages used the same, 

The majority of- Jews living at present in Arabic-speaking countries have little or no notion of the 

Arab.c alphabet. 


 — 


In $pite of the wealth and influence ascribed to the Arab Jews, they conld never forget that they 
were living in exile; for before the rise of Islam they were frequently reminded of this fact by buffets 
and petty tyrannies.199 This position must have been anything but pleasant, because they were always 
longing for Messianic deliverance, #Fhe two Arab tribes of AlA\us and AlKhazraj, ther fellow- 
41t1zens in Medina, were perpetually at loggerheads, and the various Jewish inhabitants were distributed 
on both 81des, Being rather inclined to peaceful handicraft, palm-cnlture, and trade, these everlasting 
feuds and occasional raids on their property were not to their taste, and they used to say : The time 
18 near, when a prophet is to come, whom we will follow, and with his help we will defeat you.” 
Moslim tradition connects this word of hope 80mewhat remotely with Muhammed, and it is possible, 
that the rumours of the new prophet, which had reached the ears of the inhabitants of Medina, were 
looked npon by 8ome Jews as the culmination of their hopes. But the e:sence of the tradition 1s 
probably only an echo of 8ome Faragraphs in the Jewish prayer-book which refer to a Mexsianic 
future, However, as £00n as the Medinian Jews hear( of the Meccan prophet, they considered it 
worth while to make eaquiries concerning his person and misston, but the acconnts of these enquiries 
and their results as given by tradition are 80 eccentric that they deserve little credence,? at least as re- 
cards many of the details. Now if the Medinian Jews were interested in Muhammed, he was at leas! 
equally concerned about them, and sought to win them over either by persnasion or force, Shortly before 
the IHijra 8ix Medinian Arabs made a pilgrimage to Mecca, Muhammed at once que $8tioned them 
whether they were friends of the Jews.3 When invited in the fo]lowing year to enugrate to Medina. 
't appears that one of the conditions made by Muhammed was that the alliances with the Jews shon1l 
be diss0lved.4 . From the resistance which Muhammed experienctd from the Meccans who were ignoraut 
in religious matters, he could easily gauge what-a struggle was in store for him with the © People of 
the Book,” The friendly sentiment he expressed towards the Jews in some of the earliest Medinian 
revelations? seems to have been an attempt to soothe a dangerous rival, rather than a desire to show 
sympathy tor a cognate faith, The Jews also, on their part, are said to have made enquiries about the 
ww Messias, but what they had learnt on this occasion, as well as what they found ont Jater on per- 
s01a] obseryation, £ howed that a struggle was imminent. Muhammed's having come to Medina by 
invitation must have led him to believe that the pagan population of that city wonld be won over with 
| comparative ease, He was aware that the Jews lived in exile, and languished under the wrath ot : 
Allah. This conviction furnished him the cue for remonstrances, and he was not loth to remind them 
as often as possible that they were * cursed.” The alleged friendly attitude Muhammed «s<nmed 
towards the Jews is peculiarly illustrated 1 in the following lit of abusive titles which he buried at them 
during the Medinian period : — 


> a 19h: dl wget EE as et FE on 37 12s, tb 5 EE. Set C1 Correa EEE og CE RI INY p 
Ho ORIAOE} font Sc, 
» 6 Is TOEVL bb, 


Sura 1, 6, Allah has xealed their hearts, 
8. They try to deceive Allah. 
9.7 In their hearts is SICKness, ; 


N- Cf. Renan, Hist. des lang. Sem. I. p. 348 ; Sprenger, L. c. I. p. 131. 
% Pihrist, p. 4, where groups of Hebrew (or Syriac) letters are mistaken for names of Persons. 
% Evidently not book,” but writing.” The tradition is given Khamis, I. p. 454. 
10 FE, g., by the Ghassanide prince Abu Jubeila (about mm and by AlHarith b. Abi Shamir who pillaged Khetbar 
(abo ); cf. RB. B. J. VII. pp. 172-5. __,, 1 High. 286 and $14. 
Cf. R. E. 4. 4b. p. 191 84. 3 Hish. 286-8 ; 293. & Ibid. 293. "TQ.u.49; &. v. 78. 
6 Already in Meccan revelations, 6. g., vi. 46; cf. xlii. ?3 with the variation: **sealed his hearing,” xlv. 22. 
7 Only in Medinian passages. This confirms the verses lxxiv; 31-34 to be Medinian, Cf, Isaiah 1, 5, 
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11.5 Doers of evil, 
13.9 Satans, 
15,10 Those who buy error for guidance, 
17. Deaf, dumb and blind, 
82.12 Allah has cursed them. 
259. Their patrons are Tagut.13 
iii. 177, « They have murdered the prophets undesgervedly,14 
iv. 53, They devise hes against Allah,15 
85, The bitterest foes of the Believers, 
xvii, 27, Those who turn their backs, after guidance has been menifectad to them, 
Ivii, 15. Allah is wrath with them, 


< 
- 


[n addition to these nutlattering epithets we have to mention others of a more general character 
snch as : © Those who disbelieve,” which refers to Jews and Christians indiscriminately, or ** the Pos- 
«688078 of the Book,” those to whom the Book (or the © Knowledge”) was given, and finally : © The 
worst of beasts in the eyes of Allah are the unbelievers ” (viii, 57).”16 


One of the most frequent invectives aga nst the Jews is that * Allih has cursed them.” 
With this Muhammed evidently wished to show off his acquaintance whith those passages of the 
Pentatench which deal with the snbject,'7 in order to impress upon them the feeling that they were 
tor8aken by God, but had now an opportunity of being redeemed if they acknowledged his mission. 


After these preliminary remarks we now enter upon the discussion of the Medinian revelations. 
and begin with those which form Sra 1i., and which, according to both ancient and modern authors, repre- 
Sent the oldest speeches held in Medina, As to the first 8ection (vv. 1-197) the Moslim Commentators 
leave undecided whether it refers to the Jews or © Hypocrites, *'13-but since the latter are not mentioned 
111 the whole of the 84ra at all, it is probable that in the section in question the former are alluded to.1? 
It is hardly likely that these © Hypocrites” were prominent at that time. Cant is always difficult 
to detect. Those Medinians who, from political motives, had embraced Islam whilst waiting an 
opportunity to shake it oft again, were careful to appear as good Moslims in Muhammed's eyes, and 
we cannot wonder if he was gomewhat credulons, A positive evidence, however, also exists that the verses 
11 question refer to the Jews,29 Verse 6 is a reproduction of Isaiab vi. 6, and vy, 10-11 repeat the ol 
reproach launched against the © Sons of Israel” in a Meccan revelation (xyui. 4). Finally the phrase 
(y. 12), * shall we believe as fools believe?,” evidently reproduces words actually 8poken by some Jews 
who ridiculed Muhammed, whilst the *Satans” (v. 13) represent the Rabbis who abetted snch behaviour. 
The two parables, with which the address concludes, are similar in tendency to that which precedes, 


The portiou following (vv. 196-37) is in no way connected with the address just discuxsed, since 

: 24 in which the use of the minutest animals in illustration of parables?! is justified, cannot refer to: 

pes mentioned in the verses 16-19% which deal with fire and lightning, No6ldeke is inclined to reckon 

this address as belonging to the Meccan period, but the renewed challenge (v. 21), to produce anything 

S | like the Qordn, is evidently directed against the Jews, In v. 25 Muhammed denounced certain practices 
; of the Jews, it having appeared to him that they had broken laws laid down in the Torah.22 - This was 


\ ” 


8 Cf. V. 201; v. 69 and xvii. 4, altogether about 30 times in the Qoran, | fb ( 
9 See Goldziher, Abhandlungen, p. 106 89. | 
19 With the variation : © they barter my signs away for a little price,” it. 38, 73, 189; v. 48, 105 ; ix. 97, cf. 


Romans 1. 25. 
99.5 


1 Cf. V. 168, xlvii. 25, Hasbin b. Thibit, Divo. p. 45,1.8, 9. 82 $10 50 oe 


. 12 With the variation ; *'the ourse of Allah is | Upon the infidels,”' 1. 83 and often, cf. iv. 55, xlvii. 25, 
3 Cf. V. 65. 1 Cf. ii. 85, i., 77; Lam. 13. 20; Matth. xx. $4, 
15 Cf. ini. 88; also vi. 21, 98, 145 (Meccan), ho 16 Refers also to the Jews ; cf. iv. 54-0 and below. 
17 Levit. xxvi. 14-43; Deut. xxvii. 15-26 ; xxv11i. 15-65, 
:s Y, 13 permits a reference to the *©Hypocrites,”” but sce v. 71. 


19 N6lleke, Q., p. 128, refers v. 1-194 (22195) to the © Hypocrites”* and therefore place the address in the earlier 


part of the year 2 H. — V. 8-9 and 13 need not be referred to the munifiqun, because they can just as well aim at the 
Jews. %0 Of. V. 17 and vi. 46, 21 ws Ch. VL. 22 Cf. Ch. VILL. 
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the old reproach of Levin 4 altered the Law, and it gave Mullotiined 4 An opportunity of 8aying that they 
* did evil on earth,” After this the story of Adam is repeated with such details as could only be 
appreciated by a Jewish audience, The words : © We celebrate Thy praise and hallow Thee” (v, 28), 


recall the words of the *santification” in the Jewish prayer-book.5 T9 this speech another is joined in 


which the Band Israil are addressed (vv, 28-58), but where the Jews are meant. They are told 
that they © recite the Book,” This probably refers to the custom of reading portions of the Bible during 
public worship, They are ao reminded of the mitaculous delivery of their ancestors from Pharaoh's 
bondage (vv, 46-47), of Moses' forty days' stay on the mountain, of the making of the golden calt 
(v. 48),25 and the grant of the protecting clonds, the Manna and the quails, Then follows a verse 
(59) which has puzzled all interpreters, and has not even yet been satisfactorily explained, T now 
believe that the Cummentators are right in considering that the *city' mentioned in the verse refers to 
veruatem, whilst the words, *enter ye the gate worshipping, and say hif/a, we might forgive you your 
Sins,” describe the moment when the High Priest on the Day of Atonement entered the * Holy of 
Holies” in the Temple.?25 The word hitta is probably taken from the formula of confession of &ins 
recorded in the Mighnah (Yoma iti, 8; iv, 2; vi, 2), The * alteratjon”2 for which Jews are 
again blamed in connection with this matter is probably of liturgical character, since the formula just 
alluded to has a different text in the ordinary prayer-book, but Muhammed lost no opportunity of 
repeating the hackneyed reproach as often as possible, 


The compilers of the (9r4n have placed between this address and the following one a verse (59) 
which 8tands detached, and represents an attempt to bring Jews,30 Christians and © Sabacans” on a line 
with Believers, The same verse, though shorter by a tew words, occurs again in a longer speech 


(S, v. 73), where it has equally little connection with the text. The verse can only be explained as a 


casual remark made at a moment when Muhammed relaxed his hostile attitude, and hoped to win dis- 
Senting monotheists by kindness, It is very improbable that Muhanuned spoke in this way more than 
once, or later than the second year, The verse is; therefore, instructive to show the way in which the 
Qtordin was compiled, It was kept in memory, and communicated to the compilers in two slightly 
varying versions, which both had places allotted to them in Mediman speeches, There can be nv 
doubt that the verses v. 71-883 also belong here, containing, as they do, a call to the prophet to preach: 
which resembles that in the earlier Meccan period. There was ample reason for the repetition of that 
call. In Mecca Mubammed had preached only to his own people, The Medin:an audience, however, was 
less homogeneous, and included numerous Jews and J ulaeo-Arabs, Lest these 8hould imagine that his 
ministry was addressed exclusively to the pagan inhabitants of Medina, the *Messenger” is commanded 
to preach (v. 17) ; for if he did not do 80, Allah would not hold him free from men, The next verse shows 
that these words were also meant for the © Possessors of the Writ,” who were sadly in want of a new 
message, since they neglected to «Stand fast by the Torah and the Gospel and what had been revealed to 
them by their Lord. ” The preacher is quite aware that his appeal will only increase their rebellion and 
unbelief, but must not feel annoyed at it (164d.). As to the Jews, they had, in spite of the covenant 
made with them, either disbelieved, or murdered their prophets32 (v. 74), being struck with blindness 
and deafness (75). In a similar manner the Christ:ans fell into disbeltef by identifying All&h with the 
Masih, whilst the latter had only taught them to worship Allah, his and their Lord (v. 7 6). Allah 
- cannot be One of Three, but only One (v. 77), and the Son of Mary 1s but a Messenger like thoge before 


him (v. 79). One sees clearly that v. 73 forms a complete contrast to all verses just digcussed, ani 


———. 


33 This expression probably caused theadress to receive its place in tho 87ra, 

24 Cf. yii. 10-18, xv. 28-44, xvii. 63-68, xx, 115, xxxviii. 71, 86. 25 $0 called Qedishi. 

26 See Geiger, l. c. pp. 154-5 ;-ef. vii. 147-155, V. 52 was migunderstood by Geiger. In the Qordn it is the people 
who desire to s8ee God, whilst Muhammed confounded Exod, xx. 19 with xxxiii. 18 and Numb, xvi. 33-35. 

27 My own previous endeayour (Beitraege, p. 94) included. 

25 Levit. xvi. 12 ; Mishnd, Yomd, y. 1. Qor. iv. 153: the game | commang is given 1n connection with the word ; 
** we held over them the mountain at their compact.” 
| 22 Tho Commentaries endeavour to explain the alteration ? in a different way. 


% As to the term [3 2! gee Ch. II.; Beitraege, p. 16, 
31-Y. 73 on account of v. 72, **Poszegsors of the Writ.” ES 32 Of. 1. 85, ii, 177, andabovye, 
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owes its place among them only to s0me accident, The rest of the speech is in the same tone, except 


that in the Jlast verse (85) the Jews are styled the bitterest foes of the Believers,” whilst the Christians | 
stand as *fncarest in love to the Believers,” This spark of kind feeling towards the Christians is undoubt- 
6lly due to the gratitude Muhammed telt for the King of Abyss'nia for having protected a number of 
early Meccan Believers in Islim, Muhammed perhaps flattered himself that this hospitality was only | 


the beginning of «till closer relations, and possibly an ultimate acceptance of Islim, It is further'pro- 
bable that the words in question were als6 meant for the Christian Arabs, 80me of whom had been 
moved to tears when hearing recitations from the (Jor@n (v. 86), This assertion was probably baxed 
on a rea] incident out of which Muhammed made as much capital as poxsible (v, 87-88), 


The address (S, 1i, 60-77) which secms to come next consists of various sections, each of which 
begins with the phrase : We *took” a covenant with you (vv. 60, 77, 78; 87).33 The whole xermon 
records laws given to the I-raelites, but the speaker first recalls their transgression which brought about 
the transformation of the desecrators of the Sabbath into apes (v. 61), The interpretation of this 

_ verges has caused considerable embarrassment both to the traditionists and modern authors. Geiger 
has remarked that in Jewish writings no trace 18 to he found of such transformation.3% The Talwmnd 
<peaks of -the transformation of a class of sinners into apes and evil spirits,” but I doubt whether 
Muhammed knew of this legend, The matter seems to me to. rest on a wiSunder>tanding on the 
part ol the compilers, or thoxe who copied the revelations from the original notes. The word 


= // 
question, giradaten | X 95], 1s Tecorded 1n the dictionaries as plural of qz/r4d, meaning an ape, If we 


EY i 
ks; FS 


read girdan Lo Fa * yermin * (and in the archtype of that passage the difference between these two 


readings was probab ly difficult to distinguish), the verse wonld be a mixtaken rendition of Exod. 
xvi. 20, 24, The mixtake was probably cansed by the circumstance that the transformation of 
living human beings into apes scemed much more fitting than mto worms, Now the reasxo0n of the 


transformation is, in the Qordn, disobedience in conncetion with Sabbath, which is the ame canse as 
is mentioned in the Pentateuch. Inxtead of the food left over night, Muhammed has the disobedient 


wt q 


| j-ers0ns transformed. The words, *© those who go too far,”” are perhaps a rendering 6f Exod, xvi, 29 


18 \ 
"I | and refer to a given space of gronnd in the sente of the Rabbinical interpretation (Mishndh, FEriibhin, 
"1 ii, 8). The tales invented by the Moslim traditionists for the purpose of explaining the vere do not 
4 


concern us now any further, 


It is rather surprising to observe the knowledge which Muhammed xuddenly betrayed regarding 
the ordinance of the © red heifer ” (v. 63-68), as this practice had fallen into dexnetude long before his 
time. Whoever taught him about it probably also explained the purpose of that ritual, Muhammed, 

; | however, seems to have forgotten this, and confounded the cow of Numb, ch, xix. with the calf 
| | | of Deut. xxi. 1-9, The reason for reproducing this law in & very broad dialogue seems to be that it 
| | . left an impression, that even Moges himself had occasionally to ask information from. God (Numb, 
| ix, 8 and ch, xxvii.), — Attached to this pasage 1s the reproach (v. 69) that the people hal *hardened 
their heart 80 that it was like a stone or eyen harder for verily of stones are gome from which streams 
burst forth, ctc.,” which comparison 18 but a reftex of Exod, xvi. 6 ; Numb. xx, 10.36 


*« Some of you,” Muhammed continued (v, 70), hear the specch of Allah, then they alter the 
<ame.” This verse stands in connection with another (v. 87) whiclr probably belongs to the eame 
zermon, and contain the falowing words : They say fe have heard,” but disobey (ami nd wa- 
\agnind).” On a 8o0mewhat later occasion (5. 1v, 48) we. read the same reproach, Viz., 80me Jews 
(min alladina h adu) alter the words from their places37 and say : we have heard but disnbey, and 


er 
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F$: ” 7 a7 pong the children of Israel ;* y. 87 repeats: © and we held the mountain oyer you” (cf. iv. 153), w hich 18 
6 | l | " taken from the Midrish that God w rben giving the law on Sinai took the children as a pledge (Shir Hashirim R.) 
'* = 8 % Ic. p. 184. 8 Sanhedrin, fo], 109v0, 56 Cf, v.16. 


 Rab\gw (ye. The word Wa is according to AlDini one of those in which the Alif prolongationis 1s 
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hear! that which cannot be heard,35 etc, (49). But had they 8aid : We have heard and obey, ay 
hear ! and look upon us! it would have been better for them and more upright, ett. 


The verses Jjust quoted throw a flood of light upon the way which Muhammed had 'pursned to 
gain his knowledge of the Pentatench. The reproach that the Jews had altered the Law becomes a 
s-anding phrase, but the strange rebuke that they should have bluntly admitted sbriving disobedience 
to the divine command is much more than a reminiscence of the frequent murmurings of the people of 
Israel in the degert, and the censures passed upon them in Ano We have here a most inter- 
isting misinterpretation of the words of the Pentateuch” (Deut. v.27) weshdmatnu we'dsinud0 © and 
we will hear and do [it],” Muhammed. had, on some previous occasion, heard, or possibly read, these 
words, and from their Tesemblance to Arabic thought that he understood them. He therefore 
identified-*ds8inz with Arabic asaind*! which gives the opposite sense. Now it appears that 8ome 
years later Muhammed became - aware of his mistake. To correct it was, however, impossible, since 
the true version did not $uit his purposes at all, He therefore replaced the ſaulty word by © we obey,” 
placing this avowal into the month of the Believers © who believe in Allah, His angels, His Books, 
and His Messengers (we make no difference between any. of His Messengers) and they say : We hear 
'and obey” (S. ii. 285), etc. The Commentators ee in this verse an allusion to those Medinian 
pilgrims who bad an interview with Muhammed «hortly before the Hijra,%? and invited him to 
exchange his place of abode with theirs. It 1s, however, clear that Muhammed owed the correction of 
his mistake to «ome converted Jew. The verse in question can not therefore have been revealed till 
the year 8 or 9 of the Hijra, or shortly before Muhammed's death. 


The next address (vv. 98-115) contains the verse on which the principle of Abrogation®3 is 
based, and touches als0 upon a snbject which formed an important factor in Muhammed's 8nbsequent 
conduct towards the Jews, v:2., Ins discenssons with the Rabbis, These controversies have been 
pregerved in a large number of traditions, but many of them were made in order to gerve as expla- 
nations for verses in the Qordn not accounted for otherwize, By comparing himgelf to Moges 
; (v. 102), who had also had tolisten to questions asked in a rebellious spirit, 4% Muhammed removed the 
chance of any disrespect which might have revulled from such questions, and turned the affair into 
another proof of his PEPE ** Do yon,” he asked, **'wish to question your Messenger,.as Moxes 


99 


was questioned in former times ! The Jewish caustom of restricting the use of the name of God,+5 
alluded to above, led the Prophet to make a grave charge of irreverence (v, 108), He represented 


this 8elf-imposed restriction as a law forbidding the name of God in places of worship, and took the 


8ame opportunity of intimating the necessity of changing the Qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca 


(v. 109).4% In another address, delryered for-a-$1milar purpose, eorrupted Christianity and. Judaism 
are contrasted with Abraham's pure monotheisgm.47 On the ground of this. supposition, and in 
pite of the anticipated objection of © the fools among men” (v, 130), the alteration of the Qubla was 
made law (vv. 138-147). | 


With v. 163 commences a series of ritual prescriptions?? which comprise things lawfal or 
unlawful for food, the law of retaliation or the acceptance of a fine instead, the rules concerning the 


——— 


nem os Palmer : ** Do thou liste Mn without hearing * | does not render the original accurately. 


%9 Cf. 11, 289, see below ; ef-vV; 10; xxiv. 50. 
© [ikewise instructive for the pronunciation of s1bilants ; gee @ TI. 
«4 Cf. V. 247 where Moxses 8ays to the Israclites ps Us, and xlyn. 2: 


62 Se I, Hish. pp. 286-288, S, y. 11 seems to refer te-the zame persons, IK 
6 gee Ch, I. p. 509. 4 Probably alluding to Exod. v. 12-21 ; Numb. xiv. 3; Ch. XVI., etc. 
© Tt is hardly justifiable to for the yerse to the Ka'ba and the endeavours of the Qoreish to prevent Muhammed 


from holding a gerv Tu there in the sixth year after the Hijra. 40 text speaks of places of worship.” The phrase, 


kw! 435 52 6 AY recalls Exod. xx. 24. 6 8ee Noldeke, p. 131. «7 Y. 128-135; V. 129, cf. 134. 


8 Yy. 148-157 are justly placed by Noldeko after the battle of Uhnd, but y. 153 belongs to a much later relticn 
on pilgrimage (se6 alzo vv. 185-199), Muhammed not only performed the ceremonies himself when he made the 
pilgrtmage in the year 7, but encouraged others to follow his example. Bos Moslim Wo by Sprenger, III. 522, rem. 


As $0 V. 154 see 1. Hysb- p. 352. 
= N6ldeks only mentions threo, but there are.four. 
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will of @ dying person, and the regulations for. the -fast of Ramadhan. The probibition of . eating” 
 80lid food during this month concludes 'with a metaphorical admonition not to * eat your wealth 
among you vainly '' (v, 187).50 


There cad be no doubt about the date of the group of regulations (introduced by the phrase : 
©« They will ask thee”),5% which now follows, because one of them refers to the raid which Abd Allah 
| b., Jahsh undertook at the behest of Muhammed two months before the battle of Badr, towards the 
end of the month of Rajab. Muhammed saw himself obliged to condone the violation of the gacred 
month as best he could. It is more difficult to fix the right date of the regulations contained in the 
vv. 224-243, as it 8eems that they were placed here golely on account of their legislative character. 


The next address (vv. 274-268) was, like the preceding one, delivered with a view to teach 


contempt of death in the 8truggle with the Meccans whom Muhammed had now regolved to attack. 
Believers must devote their lives as well as their fortunes to the holy cause. The various paragraphs 
of the 8ermon are illustrated with instances from the records of the past, Verse 244 evidently stands 
' in connection with 261, both containing recollections of the vision of Ezek, ch. xxxvii.,53 and 
teaching the revival of the dead by the will of Allah. The sketch of the election of Saul which is 
confounded with the 8tory of Gideon, and of David's combat with Goliath, have a similar tendency, 
A et off against the rather feeble tone of the exhortation 1s the fervent style of verse 256 which, under 
the name * Vers? of the Throne,” 1s held as one of the holiest revelations of the Qordn,*4 The 
gpeaker reminds his hearers of Abraham who informed his aggressor without fear, that it was Allah 


who revived the dead, ard was therefore favoured with the vision related in Gen. ch. xv. This 


tale, however, is in 80 far modified, as *the two birds,” although divided in many pieces, are brought 
to life again, The importance of spending one's fortune for the purposes of the holy war 18 finally 
illastrated by two parables.5 


The section vy. 269-281 hardly offers any clue as to its date, The repeated admonition to 
give alms only explains the reason . of its place after a speech of similar tendency, V. 271 geems 


to be an answer to 8ome Jewish s8coffer who had told the fugitives that Islim would keep them in 


poverty for ever, © The devil”' 18 one of those mentioned in v. 13, The allusion that the evil-doers 
have no helpers (ansar, v. 273) 1s evidently an attempt to draw "the Medinian Moslims, who had 
received the honouring title of Ansir, away. from their Jewish allies, The latter Muhammed was not 
bound to guide (v. 274), These words perhaps belong to the period following the battle of Badr 
when affairs already began to as8wme a more s«ttled aspect. The regulations with regard to money 


transactions mentioned in the same egpeech £eem to belong to a time, when the spoils of victory had 


increased the wealth of the Believers, 


—_— —— —— 


5 Noldeke regards V. 184 as a fragment of a long revelation, but this is not neceg8ary. 


6: See AlBeidh., etc. Sprenger, III. 107 89. Noldeke detaches vv. 212-3 but withont valid reason, as they form an 


introduction to v. 214. The subtlety of the disonesion is characteristic of the sitnation, 
6 Y, 241, 8ee Noldeke, p. 134. | 33 Seo Palmer, and Beitraegse, p. $80. 
4 V, 2573 ghonld be compared with Aboth, I1. 23 : Make not thy eta PRI. 
K Vy. 263, 265, 267, ee Ch. VIII. 
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 ConsrqQuexces of the” battle of Badr — Regulations on the distribution of the booty — 
Revelations on the events of the period — Charges against Jews and Christians — Battle of Uhud 


— Disposition of conquered property forms an Important precedent — Revelations on the Event — 
Composition of Stira iv, ; 


The defeat of the Qoreish forces at Badr was not only a personal triumph for Muhammed, but 
also of the greatest importance for the further development of the Moslim Commonwealth. Muham- 
med's position was improved in every way, yet he did not, as might have been anticipated, break forth 
into hymns of thanksgiving, or even deliver a triumphant address, It is true that he immediately 
attributed the victory to Allah, but it is characteristic that his first address dealt proxaically with . 
the distribution of the spo1ls.56 This was, however, due to the force of cireumstances, as many 
believers were thus relieved from extreme poverty and repaid for the sacrifices they had made for the 
faxh before the Hijra, The expelition had been undertaken with a-view to acquire wealth, and this 
having been achieved, obher thoughts. were, for the moment, banished from the minds of the victors. 
This is 8ignificant for the condition of Islam at that juncture, as it proved that everything was con- 
sidered lawiul which helped to injure or frighten the enemies of the Prophet. 


On the other hand it must be admitted that the financial side of the matter had to be <ettled 
at once, and perhaps Muhammed did not act entirely in accordance with his own inclinations when 
taking this in hand first, Many of the conquerors cared much more for a large sharg in the spoil than 
for the glory ot the faith, Quarrels seemed inevitable, From the opening words of the first speech 
dealing with the affair, we gather that questions on the 82bject of the distribution had actually been 
addressed to Muhammed, who alludes to them in the following —_— (Sura vil. la) ; © They ask thee 
about the spoil ; 8ay : the spoils. are Allih's an'l His Messenger's, 


This was a most important decigion to make, If the spoils remained the property of © Allah and 
His Prophet,” the latter was free to dispoxe of them according to his own judgment, and to grant 
rewards to 8uch persons as he thought proper. The decree was exceedingly statesmanlike, as it not 
only prevented quarrels, but also created a precedent for lines of conduct in fntnre cases of conquest 
by Moslims of movable or landed property, Thus the consequences of the battle of Badr form an 
important factor in the development of Muhammedan law of property.” 


oa 
by 


The chief cause of the Qoreish defeat was the Jack of discipline in their army, This seems to have 
been noticed by Muhammed, who lost no time in calling the attention of the Believers to the duty of 
strict obedience to Allah and His Messenger (v, 15-3), He could not refrain from remarking on 
those Medinians who, in spite of their faith, hai refused to join the expedition (v, 5), and blamed=those 
alzo who were satisfied with making a raid against a caravan, whilst endeavouring to escape a meeting 
with its armed escort.59 Such timidity was all the more unexpected, as Allah had promised to assist 
the believing corps with a thousand angels (v. 9) to cast, dread in the hearts of the infidels (vv, 10-12), 
At 3a critical moment during the battle, when Muhammed's sbarp eyes detected that the enemy was 


Ce a ——_ <2 9 — _ 
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4 See 1. 1. p. 476. —Mahammed ohose the expression, jg) (pl. of ry on purpose, The Commentators explain 
it as a grant from Allih (J.&s , all | we fake), geo Al Beidbiwi. 


61 See Sachan, Aelteste Quellen des mohammedan Rechts. Ao. Vieuna, 1870, p- 099 399.; Lal :yA b, Adam, Kitdh 
A Khay(), ed. Juynboll, P- D. 
69 Wellhausen, Mohammed rn Medina (A] V:qidi). p, 77, incorrect. 
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on the point of retreating, he took up a handful of sand, and threw it at them. The victory must 


have 8eemed a real miracle to those who witnessed it, and one of Muhammed's dearest wishes was 


thus fulfilled, He had been favoured with a miracle! Muhammed had no desire to pass fora great 
general, and was better served by ascribing the victory to Allah. The handful of gravel which he had 
thrown at the enemy®? would not have decided the skirmish © had Allah not thrown (v. 17)". It is 
not difficult to perceive that the superstitious Meccans, discouraged by having lost many of their 
leaders in single combat, turned their backs on what they feared to be witcheraft. They found them- 
elves once more opposed to the man who, a few years previously, could be insulted with impunity, 
but who now commanded a well disciplined army (vv. 19-26). 


v 

It. is but natural that after sach a miraculous turn of events Muhammed recalled to his mind 
the humble and perilous position he and his friends were in before the emigration to Medina. He now 
took an opportunity of admonishing Believers to be grateful to Allah, and faithful to His Apoxt le 
(v. 26-27), One of his most dangerous enennes, Al Nadr b. Al Hirith, who had repeatedly ridiculed 
his tales by - imitating him, had been taken prisoner. [I believe it was for his and his fellow-captive 
Oqba b. Moeit's s8pecial benefit that Muhammad revealed vy. 30-31 : * And when the infidels were 
crafty with thee to detain thee a prisoner, or to Kill thee, or to drive. thee forth, they were craity ; 
but Allah was crafty too, and Allah is the best of the crafty. And when our Signs were rehearsed 
to them, they 8aid : We have heard [it] already ; if it pleased us, we could tell the like, rerily 
these are nothing but old folks" tales.”60 — The fate that awaited the two prigoners seems to be 
predicted in v. 39: « Now taste the punishment for your disbeljef.” 81 


They were exccnted during ihe 
return to Medina, p 


The next piece (v. 42-46) 1s the fragment of an address also on the topic of the battle, His 
firs regulation with regard to the spoil Muhammed now amended, 0 that in future - one fifth 
$hould be assgned to the church.%2 The statement that Allah had shown the Prophet in a dream 
before the battle the number of the enenues smaller than it was 1n by ality, was evidently an afterthought 
Another spee@hTEvoted to the 8ame s8nbject draws lessons for the guidance of believers on future 
occasions (vv. 47-49), and warns the © Hypocrites * (v. 51), the Jews, and the Meccan ariny, winch 
Muhammed very effectfully compared to Pharaoh and his host (vv. 52-56). 


Then follows a short address (vv. 57-70) which, I believe, does not refer to the battle of Badr, 
but to the expedition against the Banu Qainoqa. These were among the signatories of the treat y 
which was concluded between Muhammed on one side, and the pagan inhabitants of Medina and the 
Jews on the other, but a pretext was eaxsily found for charging a section of the latter with having 
violated the compact (vv. 97-98).64 The war preparations alluded to in v. 62 cannot refer to the 
{Yoreish, because they. were to be mails againt «unknown infidels,” and such who endeavoured to 
betray the Prophet (v. 64). The enemies Muhammed here had in mind we re only to be fonnd in 
Medina in the ranks of «the Jews and. those Arabs who, from political motives, asxumed outwardly a 
friendly attitude towards Islam. The <«tout resistance the Jews offered to all his endeavours to con- 
vert them,® is portrayed in the same yerse: © Didst thou spend al that is on earth; thou conldst not, 
reconcile their hearts, etc.” The invitation to the. Moslim warriors to tight the Jews is then expressed 


in a 8lightly modified reproduction of Lev. xxvi, 8 (v.67). When the Banit Qainoga had-snrren- 


dered, Muhammed intended to have them all masxsacred- (v. 68), but yielding to the demand of Abd 


6 1.1. p. 449 with a curse; V aqidi, 3 P- 58. 


8 Sprenger, II. p. 390, seems to regard the Pas8age as ISERY but without reason. *© 


«! We should expeot the Dual, but Muhammed did not address them direct, expressing himself ina more general 
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| 62 Thege verses are referred by some anthorities to the expulsion of the Band Qaznoqu (cf. Noldeke, p. 138), but 
v. 43 geems to be against it ; see also Yahya b, Adam, p. 3. 
63 © Those in whose hearts 1s 81ckness *' (v. 51). 
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Allah b., Ubeyy, the recognised chief of the Medinian Arabs, whom he did not care to provoke unne- 
cessarily, he merely expelied the vanquished tribe (v. 69),99 and confiscated their property for the 
benefit, of those who had taken part in the raid (v. 70), 


The proceedings which Muhammed had taken against the Ban Qainoqa were 80 plainly illegal, 
that he felt himself compelled to justify them by means of a divine revelation, Their panishment, 
he explained, was due s0lely to their treacherous conduct (yy, 71-72), Having thus weakened the 
hostile forces, the Prophet now took an opportunity of surveying the general situation in Medina, 
and of criticising the fraternal alliance which had, at his own instigation, b-en formed immediately 
after entering Medina between the believing inhabitants of the town and his fellow-fugitives, For 
80mMe reas0n, probably in order to be able to deal with the Jews as he thought best, he suddenly 
dissolved their alliances (v. 74). He apparently felt strong enough also to make a 8light distinetion 
between the Medinian citizens and his aristocratic Meccan compatriots.57 


The first portion of Sira 1, must have been revealed 800n after Sura vii. The former state- 
ment, that Allah had shown Muhammed in a dream the enemy to be smaller in number, is now changed 
into a © Sign ” that the Moslim army appeared to the infidels twice its *trength, 69 ] believe also that 

a large portion of this sura was delivered chiefly for the benefit of the Jews; or, at least, those Judeo- 
Arabs whom Muhammed hoped to Win through persuasion, . I would, therefore, date it prior to- 
the expulsion of the Banu Qainoga, The leading ideas of the adirend 8cem to be that Is]Jam 80 nearly ap- 
proached Judaism that the Jews should feel no scruples in recognising Muhammed as a true prophet. 
The conspicuous.. accumnlation of formulas of Unification in a mall compass (vv, 1,0 4, 16 b:s) with - 
Huwa insead of Alldh,70 and with a supplement 80 familiar to Jewish ears as * the Living and 
Self-«ubsistent” is anvthing but accidental In the same speech Muhammed mentions the Torah 
(vv. 2, 43, 44, 58) and the Gospel (vv. 2, 43, 58) for the first time, The allusion to Pharaoh and 
his nation, standing as they doas the prototypes of wicked people, was calculated to resound nowhere more 
powerfully than in the minds of the Jews, When Muhammed says (v. 17) that in the eyes of Allah 
the Din”! js Jslam, and those to whom the Book was given disagreed not until after that there 
was given to them knowledge,” it is clear that he refers to the Rabbinical interpretation of the 
Law, on the basis of which the Jews uxed to argue with him (v. 18).72 The verses 25-26 are rather 
ont of place here, but they are «0 closecly related to Jewish formulas of prayer, that it is not improbable 
that Muhammed inserted_ them in this speech intentionally, Whether the censure of the friendly 
intercourse between Moslims and Jews (v. 27) was origmally iserted here, it 1s difhcult to say, as it 
would have been more in place at the beginning of the open hostilities against the latter, 


What was Muhammed's purpose in introducing the «tories of the births of John and Jens in a 
gpeech wot addressed to (\hristians (vv. 30-43) ? I 'beheve his intention was the same as 1in the 


previous sermon, 2/2., to show that in vital religions questions he stood on the ame ground as the 
Jews, but had anthority to *abrogate” part of what had been made unlawful] for them (v. 44), 
+ Jens Was a created being like Adam, whilst there is no God begide Allah” 73 (vv. 32, 99d). The 
pleonastic form of v. 97: © That we (Muhammed and the Jews) serve no other Gul than Allab, and 
a880cCiate no one with Him,” makes it manifest that Muhammed, when 1t «nted him, was not loth to 
£1(le with the Jews against Christians, Later on he also found an opportunity of doing the opposite, 
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86 The verze 1s regarded as abrogating the preceding one. Noldeke refers it to the pals of Shs battle of - 
Badr, but I cannot share his opinion. 


67 Noldeke dJlenies that T {3 1s abrogated by V. 76 . cf. vY 1 01. 
- 3 | | - 
® Refers either to vin. 9, 12 or to 45-45, See algo wy (9 pr | (11). 2:*and -v2121. 42); 13. 25 6422 © To LETS 
cf. viii. 51; 111. 47 cf, vin. 30, | | 


= Ta cf. 11. 256, PA alone x1. 67. 


0 This again YV, 95, x. | | 7? See Ch. 111. at the end. 

'? From v. 23 it appears that they answered Muhamme 1's heli fire threats with the Taimudical s&y mbolem that 
the g0journ of the wicked in Cehenna analy 1 lasts twelye months; gee R'#ﬆ Hash, fol. 17*9, —_ 
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On the basis of the strict monotheistic view common to Moslims and Jews he invites the latter to 
return to pure Abrahamism (v. 58), which was ideu.cal neither with | Rabbime | Judaism nor with 
Christianity (v, 60) The purport of verse 65 is not quiteclear to me, although the Commentators try 
to explain it, Whom should the Jews style *Believers” but their own people? The Commentators 
naturally think of the Moslims, and Muhammed may perhaps have meant that also, but the 8&ntence 


8eems to be the rexnlt of a misunderstandipg on his part, It is not likely that one section of Jews 
 $8hould have encouraged another to profess the Islamic cult in the morning and to abjure it again in 


the evening, 


«Those who barter away the covenant of Allah and His faith for a «mall price” (v. 71) is one of 
the derogatory appellations given to the Jews by the Prophet. The threat that the persons thus 
described © 8hall have no share in the final world”'74 can only have been calculated to impress Jewish 
hearers, eince the pbrase is but the Muhammedan adaptation of a well known Rabbinical one, W hat 
Muhammed really aimed at in those remarks was an onslaught again=t the authority of the Rabbinical 
code, which he represents as claiming equal autbority with the * Book.” Some Jews, he says, pervert 
the Book in order to reckon to it what does not belong to 1t (v. 72), Whether, or not, Muham- 
med-was convinced of this he at any-rate wished to convey to the minds of Moslims, that the Jews} 
Rabbis, by making laws,75 placed themselves on a level with God (v. 73), and desired to be 
worshipped, Allah, however, never commanded men to take angels and prophets as Lords (v. 74). 
The point of this criticiem lies in the terms Rabbaniyytin and arbaban which are both to be 
interpreted as indicating the supremacy of Rabbinism, 


It is not diffienlt to see how Muhammed imbibed the notion that Jews pail their Rabbis 
greater homage than was due to mortals, Not only was he aware that they performed many rites 
Solely on Rabbinica] authority, but be seems to have seen them pray at the 8upposed graves of 
Biblical prophets and pious men in general. In a tradition handed down by Al Bokhari,”s 
Muhammed is said to have remarked that Allah had cursed the Jews becanse they used the graves of 
their prophets as places of worship. If this be true, he could not have foreseen to what extent such a 
custom was destined to prevail in the Moslim world. 


Some «cholars regard v. 79 as very late,77 but there is no reason to place it much later tharev, 17. 
SInce the words are addresxed to the Jews CINE V. 81), their number and influence in Medina nmns1 
til] have been great enough to make it worth the Prophet's while to try and convert them (v. 85).75 
Verse 87 is xupposed to have been the reply to a query adldressed to Mubammed by 86me Jews, The 
anthenticity of this question, with which I have dealt elsewhere,7? is very doubtful. It is, therefore, 
not quite clear what Mubammed meant by' this remark, except that he wished to parade his intimate 
«equaintance with the Pentateuch, and the paxages in Gen. 1x.. 4 and xxxii. 33 in particular, By 
bringing one. of their scrolls and reciting the verses in question they could convince themselres of the 
truth of his allegation. The next verse, which concludes the address, brands again post-PÞiblical 
prohibitions as *forging a lie agaiust Allah.” 


At about the same time as the first half of Sura in., Sora xlvi. mnst have been revealed. V.2, 
loWever, 18 out of connectuon with the Verses 1 and I. and altogether vut of place here,50 The COMm\- 


pilers did not, perhaps, care to commence a «7ra with a condemnation of the-wicked. The victories 
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His remark, that Muhammed regarded ** trne Christians * as believers, Is incompatible 
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gettled the formula of the Dikr finally, and gave it for the firs} time with the introductory 
eommand : Know !92 Tt is possibly modelled on verses like Exod. viii- 6, 18, ix. 14, or Deut. vi. 4. 
Verse 22 in 80 far differs from the similar one S. ii. 21, that in the former it is the Moslims,% who expect 
special revelation with regard to the oppression of the Jews, From this we may gather, that the 
verse was revealed after the expulsion of the Bani Qainoqa, It shows distinetly that Muhammed 
was resolved to exterminate all the Jews as 800n as circumstances permitted. That the Jews were 
meant, is to be seen from the expression-** those in whose heart there is sickness.” In v. 23 we ee the 
- war against the remaining Jewish tribes decided upon, and their only escape from slaughter 8peedy 
conversion to Islim. Their obstinacy 1s, then, described (vv, 25-29) in the' ugual phrases.%% V. 32 
refers to certain . emblems $ (probably connected with the Jewish ritual). The term lahni-lgawli 
probably alludes to the chanting of prayers and portions of the Pentateuch and Prophets read during 
Service, The prayer-books of the Jews-in Arabic-speaking countries show the word laln at the 
headings of Piyyutim (hymns), in order to intimate the tunes to which they are to be 8nng, The 
Jewish custom of chanting prayers is as old as it is universal, and there is no reason to doubt that it 
als existed in Arabia at the time of Muhammed, The words in question may also refer to a habit of 
the Medinian Jews of intermixing the yernacular with Hebrew words, especia]ly in discus8ions on 
matters religious. — Those Moslims, Muhammed continues, who might hesitate to take up arms 
against their former allies, are warned that their first duty is to obey Allah and His Messenger (v, 35), 
Since 8uecess 18 certain (v. 36), there 18 no reason for any Moslim to be behind hand in contributing 
towards the cost of the expedition against the Jews (vv, 39-40). 


The defeat which the Moslim army suffered at Uhud in the third year after the Hijrs, caused 
a momentary diversion in the constant denunciations of the Jews who, in their turn, were not loth to 
prejudice Medinians, Moslims and pagans alike, against Muhammed. The latter, s8eing that his 
prestige was at stake, took pains to restore the same in a speech which fills out the rest of Sura ii. 
He warned Believers against intimate relations with the enemies of Islam (v. 114), and admonished 
them not to lose their ſaith in the revelations, which had assured them of tinal victory (v. 115). The 
misfortune over which their enemies. rejoiced (v, 116) was chietly due to the cowardice of two com- 
panies of the Moslim army (v. 118). In order to raise the spirits of his friends Muhammed reminded 
them again of the victory of Badr, even introducing this name into the revelations in questions 
(v. 119). The thousand angels who had axsisted the Moslims on that occasion (S. viii. 9) is in this 
peech trebled (v. 120), but they would in the next emergency increase to five thonsand (v. 121). 
Some of the following verses insinuate that the disaster may have been a punishment for *usury 
doubly doubled ” exercized by ome (v. 125), and those who felt themselves guilty of this or 
other crimes (v, 129),.must at—once invoke Allah's forgiveness (Y- 127), and P © 2-0 (v. 128) 
Accidents had happened before (v. 131). Moslims were, therefore, not to give way to grief, and 


would be victorious in the end (v, 183), 


The next group of verses (134-137) reminds Moslims to be always as ready to die for the cause of 

Islim 'as they hail ' been once before ; and that no gonl died save by permisxton of Allah, and at its 

- appointed time (v. 139), Before the last mentioned verse one 1s interpolated (v. 138) which has 
:aused much comment among Moslim theologians.%% The vers, which will occu upy our. attention later 
on, 18 nothing but- a COPY of S. v. 794.97 and not only disturbs the connection bet ween VY, 137-139, 
but forms a complete contrast to v. 140, which speaks of prophets who did not show themelves weak 

> even, in the face of myriads of enemies, The reproach of cowardice 1s then repeated FF, 145). In 
order to make similar fainthearteduess imposstble for the future, Muhammed lays it down here as a 
principle that, had they all been in their houses, those who were fated to die, had gone forth to meet 
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their doom (v. 148). This verze gives manifest evidence that any fatalistie notions occurring in 
the Qorin are not the rezult of theological speculations, but were grown on purely political oil, 
It was necessary to render another defeat impossible, because Islim cou}l not afford it, The 
demoralisation after Uhud was 80 great that the Moslims made Muhammed responsible, and charged 
him with having deceived his friends. He was obliged to defend himself against this accusation®s 
(v. 155),. but remindel his accusers that Allah had sent a messenger to them out of their own midst 
(v, 158), and that their misfortune was their own fault. He described the situation very accurately 
in 8aying that © on that day they were far nigher to disbelief than to faith” (v. 160), but those 
who. had suffered martyrdom, were not dead but alive, and enjoyed the pleasures of paradise - by the 
grace of Allah (vv. 163-168). 


In close connection with this speech stands the next which 1s Iess severe and rather more hopeful 
in tone, To turn the general attention from the cheerſess snhject of the defeat, he makes use of a 
well worn device in launching another rebuke against the Hypocrites and Jews, In answer to the 
Prophet's request for funds to continue the war against the Meccans, they asked sneeringly whether 
Allih was poor (v. 177), The question originated, according to tradition, with Finhag, a member of 
the expelled Bani Qainoqs, and is evidently only a reflex of Numb. xi. 23.9 Muhammed, however, 
taking the sarcasm . s8eriously, placed this alleged blasphemy on a par with the old reproach that the 
Jews had © killed their prophets undeservedly” (7b7d.), -Not less sinful, he adds, is the assertion that 
Allah had covenanteil with them not to believe tn a prophet until he had © brought a sacrifice which the 
fire devoured?®0 (y, 178). A remark of this kind, whether 8poken in 1est or earnest, was not founded 
on any condition laid down in the Old Testament, but entails an allusion to such passages as Jud 
1. 21, xiii, 20; 1 K, xviii. 31, Probably this fire (alndr) is purposely contrasted in .one of - 
the following verses with the illuminating / almunir) Book (v. 181) and those who are removed from 
hell fire and brought into paradise (v.' 182), — Further warnings addressed to the <cofting Jews 
ow 183-186), a fervent prayer, and admonitions to bear the sttuation patiently, conclude the 84ra. 


A more powerful lever than speeches was now apphed to the drooping spirits of the Moslims by 
the expulsion of the second Jewish tribe, the Bana Al Nadir, after Muhammed had cansed 
their chief, Katb b. Al Ashraf, to be as8assinated.?! The Moslim bards hastened to celebrate these 
(wo events in various s0ngs, and Muhammed himself was 80 rejoiced, that he composed a geries of 
Hallelujah-Psalms, It is as snch — and as imitations of Biblical ones, and Pxs, exlvi.-cl, it 
varticular — that I regard the Stras, Ivii.,9? lix,, Ix1., Ixii., Ixiv., all of which begin with the words; 
Praise Allah whatever is in the heavens and in the earth.” It is rather difficult to fix the order of 
«ucces8ion of these five 84ras, but this 1s of Iittle account, as they were all composed at this period- 
Their poetic element is almost entirely confined to the superseription mentioned, the rest being 
prose, and in one of them we real the demand to. give alns From: the conquered treacnries (Ivii. 7 }. 
The vietory alluded to in v. 10 is no other than the expulsion of the B. AI Nadir.9 The reverse 
previously snstained was still fresh enongh in his mind to canse him to warn his friends. not to 
exaggerate their joy (v. 22-23). The verses 24-289 reter to Muhammed's [allure to vet the Jews 15 
contribute towards the fine to be paid for the <laving -of two men of the Banu. Amir. The phras* 
(v, 24) * those who are niggarily, and bid men be niggardly” rans parallel to Aboth, y, 13, though 
only by accident, The verses s82em to have been placed here becanse they form a contrast to several 
of the preceding ones (e.'g., 10, 11, 17), in which the topic of giving alms is discaszed. 


Sqra lix, begins with a reference to the expulxion of the Banii Al Nadir.95 The verses 2 and 3 look 
like.an attempt to justify that act by stating that Allah was respons|ble for it, If the banishment 
of those Jews had not been Ons their fate might have been mmch worse. So here Muhammed 
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makes use again of the fatalistic principle, but this time” to exculpate an act of open violence. 
More than this, he had cauged the palm groves of the Jews to be cut down and burned,% This appeared 
to them a flagrant. violation of the law in Deut. xx. 19, and seems also to have been condemned by 
public opinion. Muhammed was $0 conscious of the outrage he had committed, that he found it 


necessary to shelter those who had executed his will behind the command of Allah (v., 5). 


The consequences of this bloodless victory were even greater ſor the economy of the future State 
than the preceding ones. The estate of the Banii Al Nadir had not been taken by * pressing 
forward with horse and camel, but Allah authorised His apostle to give it to whom he pleagsed ”' 
(v. 6). In other words, whatever spoil was not taken in open warfare, but by snrrender, became 
the property of Allah and His Prophet, This furnisghed a very important precedent for future 
enlargement of Moslim territory by pact or cesston, The new lands were the property of the 
rea!m.97 The old inhabitants were left unmolested, but their produce fillel the coffers of the state, 


This new manner of distributing the spoil placed at Muhammed's immediate disposal large 
means to reward the poor and lowly, who had cast in their lot with him in Mecca. He declared that 
they had the first claim to a share in the booty (v. 8), in which the Angir were not to participate at 
all (v. 9), It is but natural that Muhammed now tannted the  Hypocrites, who, after having 
encouraged the Jews to offer resistance, had left theme in the lurch, 80 that they had to retire to 
their castles, and finally surrender (vv. 11-14). Such conduct subjected them to some very 
untlattering COmparisons;; | 


The middle part of the 84ra being s0mewhat poor for a Hallelnjah-Psalm, Muhammed 
endeavoured to make at least the end as thrilling as the commencement. Now verse 21 shows clearly 
that the author had Ps. exiv, in his mind which, though not being a Hallelnjah-Psalm itself, belongs 
to a group of Palms which are known in the JMi*shnah under the name of Zallel, and which 
oceupy an important place in the prayer-book, Through the pathos of this verse a faint regret 1s 
observable that the (Jordn was not revealed upon a mountain which *wonld have humbled itse}f and 
been 8plit for tear of Allah.'®. Lest, however, any man $hould think that such a 8ight had ever 
presented itself to the eyes of man, Muhammed adds that he had only spoken in metaphor. Very 
imPres8ive appear the two fawhids and the profusion of divine epithets, many of which are borrowed 
from Jewish terminology,9 whilst the ©Hallelujah” repeated in the last verze, leaves no doubt that the 
whole 8/ira forms a continuous sermon, 


Sara 1x1, begins with a gevere reprimand aldressed to Believers *who say what they do not do,” 
a thing which is very hateful to Allah. The purport of this reproach, repeated twice, is not quite 
clear, although the Commentators connect it with a declaration on the part of. the Moslims, that they 
were prepared to $acritice both wealth an life. for the s8ake of the faith, It appears, however, that 
Muhammet again alluded to the spiritless conluct of a part of the Mosliml army at Uhad.!0 At any 
rate the recommendation given in v. 4, 72., to fight in future *in closed ranks, as though they were 
a compact building,”'! throws. some light ou the- meaning of the two preceding verses. The chief 


function of v. 5 1s to introduce x; 6, memorable on acconnt of the new title Almad, under which 


Muhammed «tates .that he was anounced by Jesns. I take this name as an attempt at an 
Arabic rendering-of. Mexvias, awl to find that formation of the root HMUD, which would moxt 
appropriately expres the character under which Muhamwed wishel to be knewn to the following 
generations. I*rom this. we may eonclnde that he was IO! called Mohammed. at least not 
{i}] 8everal Years after the tra  V,-7 refers again to the Jews who try to extingush **f the 
Night of Allah with their month.” The certainty Muhammed exprexses' 11 the verses 9 and 13, 
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97 Sprenger, III. p. 164; regards tho first portion of y, 7 as interpolated, Moslim anthorities deelare the yer=e to . 


rofor to other places than the territory of the-B. Al Nadir. 


% ('f Zach. xiv. 5: Ps. Ixvill. 9, xovill, 0. 99 F. q,, almalik, alqudd'%s, almuhaimin, aljabbir, etc, 


£100: Cf, iii. 118 and above; v. 3 *mozt hateful in the eyes of Allkh ;” v. 4 *Alh loves those who fight in His cauxe,”” 
1 See Ch, VIIL. AE 


2 See als the Bahira legendin Ch. II, | x 
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that Islam woulb1 be victorious in the end *in spite of the objection of the infidels,” proves the address 
to have been gpoken aſter the banighment of the Bani Al Nair, when Muhammed was entitled to 
hope that, at least in Medina, no one would be able to withstand his rule, V, 14, being a re-echo of 
S. m. 45, stands detached, and 8eems to have been placed at the end of this are, on account of y, 6. 


_ It is not difficult to recognise that the beginning of Sira Ixii. is closely connected with the 


_ eonclusion of Sura lix, The strenuous efforts Muhammed bad to make, in order to find material for 


the psalmody is plainly visible, The 84a consists of two parts of unequal length, which are not in 
connection with each other. The first portion contains another of the well worn onslaughts_ against 
the remaining Jews, as bearers of the Rabbinical law in the shape of an insulting comparigon.3 The 
verses 6 and 7 are a repetition of $. ii, 88, The latter portion of the #7ra, which discussed the 
duties of the *Day of Congregation,” is said to owe its origin to the indignation of the Prophet who 
84W & caravan, led by unbeheving Medinian citizens, enter the city with great noisxe on Friday, and 
cause great disturbance among the worshippers,* 


The descriptive element iv the first portion of. Sura Ixiv, 1s not indicative of Meccan origin, 
but of a feeble effort to revive the spark of enthusiasm proper for a psalm. - The reminigcences of the 
defeat of Uhuds (v. 11) and the double admonition to be obedient (vv. 12 and 16) leave no doubt 
as to the place to which the 8/ra belongs. 


It appears that Sſra iv. originally only consisted of the pieces vv. 1-45, 126-129 and 175 
which treat of legal matters in connection with the rights of women and orphans, and the regulations 
of wills and bequests. . The promulgation of these regulations could not have been undertaken 
without very careful preparation. It was dictated by the necessity for arranging the rights and 
duties of a growing community, many members of which had suddeuly become wealthy, and which, 
owing to the. yarious battles, numbered many widows and orphans, who had to be provided for by 
the commonwealth in whose service their natural supporters had lost their lives. It is therefore 
probable that the revelations in question-cannot be datel earlier than the year five,s 


Betweerfthe portions of the 8ira under consideration the compilers haye inserted a mass of 
revelations mostly belonging to the 8ame period for which they could not find more suitable places. 
T9\this category belong the ritual precepts in v. 46, being reflexes of Levit, x. 9, xv. 16-18 increaged 
by Rabbinical interpretations. Then follows a vigorous attack against the Jews (vv. 47-72), which 
appears like an attempt -at stamping the banishment of the Banii Al Nadir as a religious duty, 
Muhammed endeavoured to demonstrate that the- Jews hal 80 far deviated from the teachings of 
the Torah by altering the same (vv. 48-49),19 that they were no better than heathens, This, he aid, 
might” be deduced from the nearly divine homage they paid to their sages. The, point is of. import- 
ance. *Behold,” he says (v. 53), * how they devise a lie against Allah, and that is manifest s8in 


- enough (54). Do ye not 8ce those to whom a portion of the Book was given beheve 1 in the Jibt and 


Taghtit,)) and say to the infidels : these are better guided in the way than those who believe [in AlJlih 
and His messenger] (55)? These are those whom Alldh has cursed, and whom Allah has cursed ghall 
find no helper,” — Noldeke ascribes the words placed in the mouth of the people accused in this verse 


| to 80me of the expelled Jews who betook themselves to Mecca, and tried to stir the Qoreish up to renew 


their hostilities avainst Mubammed.!2 This is, however, utterly improbable, Whence did Muhammed 
gain the knowledge that they had done 80 ? © The infide!s”” of v, 54 are none others than the Jews 


3 See Ch. VIII. 


+ See Beidhfiwi and Bokh. i. 224 according to Abu Hureira. It is alleged that Ka'b b. Loeyy gave Friday the 


name fAribi, becanse the people used to congregate on that day. This tradition, which is given on uncertain 
authority, degerves no credit. Aribi or Arib'ths is, in;the Talmud, a name of Friday (Jern8h, Teriima, vii:, 10), It 
almost appears that Muhammed at first intended to use this term for Friday, but discarded It as he did with *Azhira, 
Lator tradition, then, gave the word a Pagan origin, 


6 Gee Al Beidhdwi, | 4 | 8 See ]vii. 22, ini. 147, 
be #7 ET vy. 198 and 175. | s 8oe als) Noldeke, P. 145 87, 
-» 8e2 Geiger, p. 88; Noldeke, p. 147, > uot COUY:n0'ng, | '0 Cf. 11, 87, 98, : 
1 Geiger, Þ- 53, not quito oorrect, 12 Nolleke, p. 149, 
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' as & Whole, The practice of the Rabbinical pregeriptions, which went far beyond the bare laws of the 


Pentateuch, is termed by Muhammed Taghtt in the Aramaic meaning of this word, Exactly the- 
«Fo idea,is again expressed in y, 63, viz,, that *they (the Jews) wish to refer their judgment to 


 Tightit,'3 7, e., they follow the decisions of the latter rather than that of the Torah. The word Jibt 


(which does not occur again) has evidently a 8imilar meaning, and belongs to those terms which 
Muhammed misread from his notes, and distorted beyond recognition. — It is unfortunately not 
clear whether Muhammed, at any time, met Jews who entertained ideas propagated later on by the 
Karaites, but as A believer in the Torah he is 80 unmistakeably Karaitic, that this is not improbable. 


The verses 73-86 were revealed shortly after the catastrophe at Uhud. Again Muhammed 
reminded Moslims that the disaster (v. 74) shonld by no means discourage them (vv. 78, 86). 
«Ince death conld occur at any time; but for this misfortune they had only themselves to blame (v. 81), 
The pieces 87-95 and Stra v, 56-6314 show Muhammed in possession of considerable power (v. 91),15 and 
seem, therefore, s0mewhat later, »/z,, dating from the time of the siege of the Banii Koreiza (end of 
A. 4), and, according to the Commentators, the section iv. 96-1056 is contemporaneons with them. 
The group of verses 106-115 is said to owe its origin to a theft committed by a Medinian, who 
eventually fled to Mecca. If this be true, the date of the revelation in question can be approximately 
fixed as having taken place after the conversion of the poet Hassan b. Thabit (A. H. 4), who in some 
verses,!7 alludes to this incident as well as to Muhammed's prophetic faculties. Greater difficulties 
are offered by the verses 116-125. It is, however, bardly justifiable to regard them with Noldeke!s 
as Meccan, because the © People of the Book” are mentioned in them (v. 122), withont 
disparaging epithet or as © friends.” The verses 130-133 are of quite uncertain date, and evidently 
placed here on account of v, 125, Just as nncertgin 1s the date of v, 134, unless, as Noldeke 
suggests,19 it also refers to the affair of the theft, since the friends of the culprit gave false evidence in 
his favour, V. 139 forms the repetition of an old Meccan revelation,?0 and is now revealed evidently 
for a s8imilar reason. The words that * Allah deceives the Hypocrites”'21 (v. 141) are, to 8ay the 
least, drastic. The sermon to which this remark belongs only goes as far as v. 145. The verses 
that follow up to v. 151 are quite uncertain as to date, although v, 147 might be brought in connec- 
tion with the adventure of Aisha, which took place in the year 4,22 The furious onslaught against the 
Jews (vv. 152-168) must be somewhat older, because it contains many reminiscences of 8imilar 
vrations of the first year, The 8ame holds good for the remarks applied to the Christians 
(vv. 169-173), Verse 174 stands detached, and is of controversional character, Some Commenta- 
tors regard it as the last of the whole Qordn. 


13 Palmer : to them misprint. | | 
14 Noldeks, p. 172, refers vv. 57-63 to the battle of Ubud, but in reality they refer to the ** War of the Trenoh,” 
A. H. 4, and the alliance with the B, Koreiza, 


16 Bee Noldeke, p. 150, with slight differences.  -- 8 Cf. ibid, 

17 Diwin, ed. Tunis, p. 64 84. ; cf. I, Hizsh. p, $59, and Noldeke, p. 151. '* hid, 

19 P. 132. * 2 8, vi. 67. 21: See Ch. VIIL. 
22 Treated more in detail in S. xzxiv, +=» 23 Off, in. 62, bd, 60. 3 Noldeke, p. 152. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RevELaTIONs on MIUHaMMED 8 DoMEsTIC AFFAIRS. 


- 


REevELAaTIoNs beginning © O thon Prophet '”” — Marriage with Zeinab — Sermon on the 
amr — Refutation of the charge against *Aisha — Regulations concerning women, 
_ 


— — - 


Every work on Moslim Tradition, or on the life of Muhammed, contains special chapters 
on his personal appearance and characteristics, These works, howeyer, being written more 
with & view to promote the religious fervonr of the reader than to chronicle facts, obscure this 
point rather than throw light upon it. The Qordan portrays the man Mubammed more 
faithfully than any Moslim biography. His real individuality, as well as the transformation 
of his character during an eventful career may be clearly traced from his own utterances. 
There we 8ee how great qualities may be marred by grave faults, 


Muhammed was undoubtedly conscious of his own weaknesses, and did what other men 
in prominent positions have done. He 8nrronnded them with a halo. Among Muhammed's 
pas8ions, an ever increasing love of the gentle 8ex was the greatest. Yet, in spite of his 1deal 
calling, he did not endeavour to master it, but allowed-it to increase with his years, _ What 
clearer sign is needed for the absolute 8way he held oyer the minds of the Believers than his 
boldness in canonising his passion for women, declaring it to be under the special protection 
of Allah (amr)? Mnhammed's domestic affairs form the substrata of a series of revelations 
dating from the fifth year after the Hira. They are externally distingunished by the introducs+ 
tion :-O thou Prophet! With very few exceptions® they- refer to matrimonial matters, and 
form the least edifying chapter in the history of Is]im. 


The Prophet of Allah coveted Zeinab, the wife of his freedman _ Zeid b. Hiritha whom 
he had adopted, and wished to marry her, The two obstacles of her being a married woman and 
the wife of his adopted 8on (whom Arab custom made as near a relative as if he had been his 
real 80n) had to be removed, if the wish of Muhammed was to be fulfilled. This was, however, 
easy enough, if in the place of a personal desire, he gave express1on to a divine command, 
Under these circumstances there - was no choice left. Zeid had to divorce his wife, and 
Muhammed had to dissolve the paternal tie which connected him with his adopted son, and to 
marry Zeinab. The history of this interesting marriage is laid down in S. xxxiii. 1-62. Out of 
five 8ections of this sermon beginning with the words :. O thou Prophet, four (vv. 1-8, 28-39, 
49-52, 9927) treat on matters of Muhammed's Harem, The spirit of the revelations will be best 
demonstrated by translating one of them literally : — 


(v. 7) Allih has' not made for any man two hearts in his inside, nor has He made 
your .W1ves, whom you desire to repudiate, your {real | mothers,?5 nor has 
He made your adopted 80ns your {real} 80ns. Such is only your way of 
expressing it, but Allah 8peaks the truth, and He guides in the right path.” 


He thus abolished . the old formula of divorce. After this declaration Mubammed was 
free to marry Zeinab who, on this occasion, with all the present and futnre wives of the 
Prophet, received the honorary title © Mother of the Delievers © (v. 6). The marriage having 


taken place in the year © of the Hijra, there 18 no doubt about the date of the address in question, 


Stira XXXlit. shows some traces of artistic arrangement for winch, however, the compilers 
are alone responstble, The first and largest portion (v. 1-99) 18 80 arranged that addresses t © 
*the Prophet '' alternate with those to the Believers. Since the different sections of both 
classes belong to various periods, 1t 1s best to discnss them in the order of the events to whic] 


d 


they relate. 


. : | SES : 
25 xxF111, 1, 28 (14), 43, 39; 1xv., 1; Ixvii't, 9; Ly. 12 als treats of women. 26--y111;"05;" 06,7 15"1x"7F; 
7 As to v. 44 see below, | * The words were used in the old formula of divorce. 
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Section vv. 28-39 also refers to the incident of the marriage of Zeinab. Muhammed now 
pretended to have advised her former husband not to part with his wife, but Allah had decreed. 
 otherwise, and Zeid was rewarded for his compliance by having his name coupled with that of 


the Prophet in a special revelation (v. 37),2 
Ne 


\ If Muhammed had merely wished to obtain Zeinab for her own sake, he could probably 
have achieved this without invoking the aid of Allih, but I believe that the incident was als0 


"The marriage of a prophet by special divine —mmanid. bad! a befitting precedent in the 


v1's 

Te [symbolical] marriages of the prophet Hosea (i, 2, iii, 1-2), which Muhammed 'interpreted 
we -—! JHterally. Both cases have several points of resemblance, The wives chosen were not virgins, 
re and the marriages had to serve as'object lessons for the populace, The only redeeming feature 
on in Mnhammed's proceeding was his insisting on a proper diyorce instead of the objectionable 
es. practice of pre-Islamic times. Now the short address which follows (vv. 44-47), being the only 


one s8uperscribed : * O thou Prophet,” and yet not referring to anything matrimonial, seems 
nevertheless to bear upon the s8ame incident, and to teach that Mubammed is the herald of 
T- glad tidings and a warner, etc, It 18 unexpected;*at this juncture, to see Muhammed again 
accredited as a prophet, but his words were apparently designed to pacify those 8upercilious 


w Believers, who considered his behaviour in the affair of Zeinab a sign of haman weakness where 

TY prophetic self-abnegation should have been. He, therefore; thought it proper to convince his 

vl Ef owe that in this case also he had acted as Messenger of Allah, To this he attached a regula- 

__ .tion regarding | the provis10ns to be made fora Moslim woman married to a Belieyer, who wished 

"wh | to divorce her before consummating the marriage (v- 48.30 

nd The lessons to be deduced from this marriage were not even then exhausted. According 
to tradition 8eyeral guests ab the wedding feast, having given offence by their conduct, 

SM Muhammed forbade Beleyers to enter his houses in future without special invitation, to 

ad leave as $0an «43 the meal was finished, and not to speak to his wives unless they were veiled 

his (vv. 53-98). The command to be veiled was snbsequently given to all believing women (v. 52), 

er, The last address contains the sentence (v. 56) that * Allah and His angels pray for the 

1d, Prophet.” These words seem to be modelled on a Talmudic homily.,3? In y. 41 the same phrase 

nd is repeated, but with reference to the Moslims, TI believe this verse and v. 42, from which no 

to clue can be gathered as to date, were inserted in this 87a merely on account of y. 56. 

of The piece vv. 9-27 is of later date, It describes the 8iege of Medina by the * Confede- | 

bw, rates,” consisting of the Qoreish and Ghatafan, assisted by the Banii Kureiza, the remaining £: 

No Jewisk tribe in the environs of Medina (A. H. 5). From verse 27 we gather that the piece ty 
was revealed after the annihilation of the B. Koreiza, q 

de The twofold success found an adequate expression in this triumphant address which is [1 

_— somewhat elated and almost dramatic in style (v. 19), — The last '8ection headed **O thou 

a — Prophet” (v- 49-51)” makes it lawful! for him to marry women who were among the captives or 

| <Javes. The first of this class was tne Jewess Rethana, widow of one of the B, Kureiza, 

Fas whom Muhammed married A. H, 6, The verse placed next to this must, however, 

he be much later, becanse the speaker takes upon himself not to increase his Harem any further 

ng. | except by concubines, The verse can therefore not have been revealed until the year-7 or 8.3? 

cs To these speeches the compilers have added three more which form the concluding part of 

Irs. the sra, Verses 60-62 announce the speedy extirpation of the rest of the Jews of Medina. 

t © They are declared outlaws and free to be. murdered wherever found.33 The partial concordance 

th ER TPEIs 


29 The words Ch, 9 0, \ _— lyls have been atilgod by Hassan b, Thabit (Diwan, p. 41, 1. 11) in a dirge 
on Othmun, but the words.zefer to Zeid, brother of the poet. 

30 Of. ii. 237. 31 See Þ, 79, rem. 098 %N As to y, 52 8e Well, Mobaniined, P. 398, 

3 Of. i. 187 referring to vl) unbelievers, Meccans included. 
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of y. 62 with v. 38 explains why the little Piece ESI in this s4ra, "_y 8hort disconrse - | 
on the © Hour” which then follows (vv. 63-68) 18 quite uncertain as to date, but from v. 68% it 
would appear that the words were spoken, when the Jews.in Medina were still a factor to be 
reckoned with. The concluding speech (vv. 69-73) seems: to stand._ in, connection with that in 
which Muhammed reproved those Moslims who had caused annoyance at the wedding feast, 
Moses also had to bear annoyance, © bat Allah cleared him of what they s8aid.”' 35 The 
Commentators refer this remark to charges brought against Moses By K orah, or other people 
who suspected Moses of haying murdered Aaron,% Tt s8eems, however, that Muhammed had 
the incident of Numb. ch. xii. in his mind, because the accusation referred to in this chapter 
also bears on a woman, — Muhammed then cautions Believers always to s8peak in a straight- 
forward manner | Verse 72 seems to be built on the framework of a Rabbinical homily, 


In 8pite of Mahammed's strenuons. efforts to convince Medinians thab the marriage of 
Zeinab was performed in fulfilment of a divine command, he seems to_ have been afraid that 
80me 8ceptics would regard the remarks he had attached to the affair as 8poken pro domo, He, 
therefore, once more took up the subject of divorce in a 8pecial series of revelations, and had 
these als0 addressed to him personally. It was further necessary to show that matters of mar- 
riage and divorce of Moslims altogether sto0d under the direct providence of Allah. The 
address in question 1s that of S. Ixv., also headed by the phrase : O thou Prophet. This 8hort 
8ermon oy als0 a perfect lecture on the amr, which is mentioned not less than e:ght times in 1b (vv. 
1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9 bis, 12), being the created Will of Allah and His Providence over mankind,37 The 
little res appended which repeats hackneyed phragses, only 8erves to round off the sermon, 
and there can be no doubt as to the date of the same. 


To the group of ﬆras dealing with Muhammed's personal affairs also belongs S, xxiv. 
althongh the customary allocation is omitted. Nearly the whole of the ira 1s an endeayour 
to prove the innocence of Mnhammed's ſavourite wife Aisha who was sn8pected of having 
committed adultery. during the expedition against the B. Mustaliq. The date of the event 18 
not beyond doubt. It 1s, however, hardly advisable to place it, as Sprenger seems inclined, 1n 
the year 4,” I beheve the incident did not occur till A. 6, The efforts Muhammed made to 
couvince his hearers of his wife's innocence are visible in the beginning of the 87ra which, 
in Medinian speeches, is quite unique. The severity with which he wished adultery to-be 
panished, 18 calculated to make the unpress:on that 14 was quite imposs1ble that auy person of 
his household could be capable of 8uch a crime (v. 1-3). lt is, however, noteworthy that the 
punishment of those who charge © chaste *” women with adultery, but are unable to bring four 
witnesses, 18 not much less severe, beside disqualifying the intormer for ever from giving evi- 


dence before a judge (v, 4-9). | of 


Of thespeeches forming 5. xxiv., the first (yv. 1-33) and the last (vv. 57-04)evidentTly belong 
together, and are perhaps but parts of the same sermon.®? Their chief object being the defence 
f Aisha, they begin with regulations concerning immorality and false charges brought against 
virtuous women'lu general, or against one's own wile. The latter case is obviously modelled on 
Numb, v. 11 849.%9 Now the first section (vv. 1-21) has a kind of { ornamental” phrase : * And 
were it not for All's grace npon you,” which divides the section into four paragraphs ending it 
the verses 10, 14,”P), 21.4% The verses 27 to 29 repeat the warnings of S. xxxill, 53, while 
extending it to all Mos!ims, and are therefore probably later. This is not the firs case where an 
ordination which had arisen out of a special incident, was generalised for the benefit of the whole 


community. The verses 30 to 934? and 57 to 64 containing rules for decorous and respectful beha- 


— G—_—_ om 9 - —_ ——_— EE _ n= _ ” _— Do — —=> 


ﬆ «© (Give them double torment.” Cj. Isaiah xl, 2, a versc very popular in Jewisl liturgy, "& 

35 As to Fr 80 V, 53 39.37 &! . %6 Cf. Numb. xx. 29, and Midrish Rabhih, ch. xis, 

37 See Ob. I., Appendix, Note II.  W 5j5. 192 ; ef. Noldeke, p, 156, 

39 Y. 57 rezumes the rhyme of y, 33, ©V.7, © tbe curze; '' cf. Numb. v. 18-21. : 


«1 Y. 21 con=1sts of two verses, the second beginning J,>),, 
a Y. 31, cf, Izaiali 111. 16 899, As to &#'S) ly 96! Y, <ce Jacob, Das Leben der vorialam, Becuiner, p. 51, 
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viour towards the Prophet, as well as other Moslims, form too natural an appendix to the g8ub- 
ject proper of the sermon to require special discus81on. 


Between the bwo portiotis of the sermon the compilers have inserted a discourse, quite alien 
to the character of the former, and probably later. The piece vv. 34 to 40 consists of a set of 
parables,%3 which are all borrowed from travels on land or on 8ea. It appears that the piece was 
given this place in order to divert the attention of the reader from an unedifying gubject. As to 
its date, only 80 mnch may be said with certainty that it was revealed after several places of 
worship and regular hours of prayer had been fixed (vv. 36-37), Verse 41 reflects the Rabbinica] 
metaphor that heaven, earth, and the creatures thereof sing the praise of God.44 This verse, as 
well as the descriptive ones which tollow (vv. 42-44) 8uit verses 99 to 40 very well. Verse 46 89g. 
contain another attack against the Jews.** To judge from the repeated admonitions to obey 
(vv. 46, 50, 52, 53) it appears that this piece is later than corresponding verses in 9. 1y.,%? 
as the phrase © we are disobedient ”' is dropped, 


Similar in character to the preceding addresses, though of later date, is Sia Ixvi, It com- 
mences with the characterigtic O thou Prophet ! and was due to Muhammed's wife Hatga having 
discoyered his relations with Maria, a Coptic slave girl, in the year 7, In S. xxxiti, 52 Muhammed 
bad reserved for himself the right of adding concubines to his Harem, It in a moment of per- 
plex ity he 8wore to his irate 8pouse to forsake Maria, he believed himself entitled to cancel this oaths? 
(vv. 1-2). Since attack is the best defence, he now in his turn reproved Halſga severely by exposing 
her as a tale-bearer, because she had promised him to keep the matter secret, but had nevertheless 
confided in Aisha (v. 3). Heexpected them to repent, because he was snpported by Allah, Gabriel, 
the true believers, and the angels” (v. 4), He was ſ[ree to divorce his wives and take other, better, 
and more believing women in their stead (v. 5). In three verses which follow Muhammed extends 
| his admonitions to Believers, as well as infidels. The words that * on the Day [of Resurrection] Allah 
Shall not «lisgrace the Prophet and the Believers” ound like an allusion to the disrespectful treatmens 
he had been subjected*to on the part of his wives. 


The second portion of the 8%a, commencing likewise with O thou Prophet, evidently-stands in 
connection with the first, There is certainly a hidden meaning in Muhammed's -reference to the 
two women who stand as prototypes of misbelief, v7z., the wives of Noah and Lot, who were themselves 
devout servants of Allah, In contrast to these are two pious ones, v/z;, the wife of Pharaoh and Mary 
(daughter of Amrim), It is possible that the last name was an allusion to the other Mary, the Coptic 
SJave.. As she changed her Christian faith for Islaw, <he was likewise stamped as a model of piety. 


The expedition against the B, Mustaliq mentioned above, also gave-rise to Sira Ixiii, In con- 
Sequence of a quarrel between some Meccan fugitives and Medinians, Abd Allih b. Ubeiyy, the 
chief of the latter is Said to have exclaimed : When we return to Medina, the mightiest will gurely 
drive out the meanest therefrom"... These words were reported to Muhammed who now took an 
opportunity of Jancing a severe philippic against the ** Hypocrites,” and criticising the treasonable 
utterances ascribed to their leader'3 (vv, 7-8), g 


KT 


This was not the only incident, however, which showed Muhammed that the old spirit of freedom 


was ſar from b2ing crushed in Medina, He has further to experience that it was easier to denounce 
heathen practices than to Stamp them oat by-a revelation, He would, perhaps, have been more suc- 
cessful in abolishing the oll enstom of divorcing wives, had his first attempt in this direction not, 
been suggestive of personal motives, It occurred that a woman appealed to Muhammel against her 
husband who had divorced her in the manner judged unlawful by the Prophet, The latter is said to 
have declare the divorce valid nevertheless. The woman, having little children to provide for, com- 
plained to Allah, who then revealed Sira ]viii, 1-4,99 in which the objectionable formula is Uefinitely 
abolizhed. Now although the date given to this incident by the traditionists, z2z., A. 7, 1s not yery 
reliable, the revelation in question seems to be posterior to that of xxxili. 4 It 1s hardly credible 
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«3 See Ch. VIII. «« See Beitr dy, p. 84. .4 Y..49,.* In their bears 18 Sickuess, ' © Yerzes 48-49, 
$61 Cf. 8.v.9, ' __U® See Ibn Higham, p. 725. - *5 See AlBeidhiwi. 
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that Muharamed should have forgotten that he had once-given a decixion in this manner. I therefore 
doubt the authenticity of the tradition in question, and believe that Muhammed seized this opportunity 
of denouncing the old formula of divorce over again in a case with which he was not personally 
connected. He did this in a form which made it appear that, whilst he personally might acquiesce 
in the preservation of the old custom, it was Allah who insisted on its abrogation. ©A!lah,” he 8aid, 
« has heard the speech of her who wrangled with thee about her husband, and complained to Allah ; 
Allih has heard your conversation, behold Allih hears and sees” (v. 1), 


In connection with the final decision of the question of divorce Muhammed repeated his warnings 
against digobedience (vv. 9, 10, 14). Remonstrance with the Jews fills up nearly the whole of the remain- 
ing part of the s&ra, From+v, 6 we may conclude that it was revealed 8hortly before the fight against 
the B. Kureiza, who were to 8hare the fate of thoge who had been destroyed before them. Ot other 
details in the 86@ra we note the following: Verse 8 being directe(l against the secret plots of the enemies 
of Islam, is a kind of reproduction of Abdth 1i. 2-3, The verses 9 89g. are lanced against the Jews 
whom, according to tradition, Mnhammed exposed for turning the phrase of greeting into a curse- 
Believers are cautioned against rebellion, and warned against friendly intercourse with © people who 
saffer the wrath of Allah” (v. 15), viz., the Jews. Although Muhammed «till feared the inflyence of 
the latter to some extent, he expressed his confidence that Is|am would ultmately prevail; yet he was 
cautions enough to phrase it that *Allah has written, I will surely prevail, and my messengers” 
(v. 21). AVah has likewise *written” faith in the hearts of the Believers (v. 22), a phrase which 
recalls sentences as Jer, xxxi, 89; Prov. U. 8, fl 9, | | 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE PILGRIMAGE TO MEcCca. RENEWAL OF ALLEGIANCE, 


P1LGRIMaGR preached — Treaty of Hudeibiya — Conquest of Mecca — Messages from Arab 
Tribes — Conversions — Expedition against the Greek army — Tabik — Renunciation of treaties 
{bard'a) — Deuteronomio revelations, 


The 8uccesses gained in the last few years had obliterated the shame of the Uhnd disaster. The 
enemies of Islam in and around Medina had been vanquished, and the joint attack of the Qoreish and 
their allies against the town had been repelled. Muhammed's power was fast approaching its apogee, 
and he felt himself strong enough to venture pnshing his authority right into the very heart of his 
enemies, To enter as conqueror into the city, in which he had for many years lived the life of an 
outcast, appeared like a bold dream, Muhammed was, therefore, careful to disguise his intention. by 
8uggesting a peaceful pilgrimage to the Ka'ba. Even this idea had to be broached with great 
cantion, and he endeavoured to snggest it in an address, which forms the largest portion of Sira xx11. 
This 8ermon 1s introduced by some general remarks touching upon the difference between believers and 
infidels, and the expectations of both classes hereafter.50 The compromise made with the heterodox 
of various types in two previous Medinian revelations,5 v4z., that the Jews, Baptists, Christians and 
Magicians could be regarded- under certain cireumstances as believers, is now abandoned, and they 
are ranked among the infidels (v. 17), whom Allah shall place in contrast to true believers on the 
Day of Resurrection. The topic of the Hajj is then introduced in a rebuke Jlanced against the 
Meccans for preventing Moslims from visiting the sacred spot, which was established © for all mankind 
(z. e., Arabs) alike, and the 80journer and the 8tranger” (v. 25). Those who might eye the proposal of 
worshipping at the shrine of Hobal with religious scruples are reminded that the place was originally 
established for Abraham with the injunction to shun idolatry, to keep © my house*? pnre-for thoxe 
making the prescribed circuits, to promote pilgrimage, and to «proclaim the name of Allah therein” 
(26-29)., With these words Muhammed not only boldly claimed the Kaba, but also the heathen ritual$2 
for Is|lam — a masterpiece of diplomacy. . Another noteworthy feature of this speech is that Allah, 
to whoge service the ritual is to be transferred, officially takes the place of Rabbika, That this is 
not a mere accident will be shown by the following instances. In verse 31 we find the © sacred things 
of Allah,” in the verses 33 and 37 *the rites of Allah.” In the verses 35, 36, 37, 41 the proela- 
mation of the name of Allah (ee verse 29) is again touched upon either in the form of a statement or 
an admonition, In verse 41 Muhammed places in the mouth of those who had fled with him from 
Mecca the words : Our Lord is All4h. One cannot fail to ee in this s8peech the efforts made to 
transplant the Meccan shrine and the ceremonies belonging to it into the bosxom of the Moslim chureb. 
It is now easily intelligible why, in the treaty concluded with the Qoreich at Hudeibiyah 
(A. 6),53 which precluded Muhammed from entering Mecca that year, he raized no objection to the 
demand of the pagan plenipotentiary to have the document initiated by the formula: In thy name, 
O Allih, instead of the usnal In the name of Allah. Any difference between these two formulas 
had now ceased to exist, and far from losing prestige, he had gained considerably. It 1s, therefore, 
wrong to place the verses 39-42 before the battle of Badr. A special divine perinission to fight the 
infidels, as Weil and Noldeke ags8ume,54 is not to be found in this revelation. This question had 
already been settled in Sra ii. 214-215 on the occasion of the illegals expedition of Nakbla, when ' 
the jihdd was laid down as a command, 


50. Noldeke, Q. 158, regards vy, 1-24 as Mecoan, v. 17 is, however, Medinian on acoount of | 0a on MH 
81 j13. 59; v.73. 52 See Snonck Hnrgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, P. 28. 

38 Ag to the text of the treaty see Sprenger, III. p. 246. 

8 Weil, Einleit. p. 80; Nold. p, 160; 8ee Hiskh, 313 with doubtful authority. | 8 See Ch. IX, 
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Somewhat older than this _ address coutained in the verses 48 to 59, but it cannot be of 
Mecean origin,% becanse in v, 52 © those in whose heart is'sickness and whose hearts are hardened 
(the Jews)” are mentioned. Verse ol is generally explained by Moslim teachers -as replacing the 
objectionable verses lin. 19-20 which Muhammed was, according to tradition, obliged to expung- 
owing to their 8emi-pagan character.57 The verse is, however, nothing but a reflex of Zach. iii, 1, ver) 
popular in Jewish liturgy, and which Muhammed found wonderfully adaptable to his own career 
Now verse 55 re-echoes Zath. xiv. 9 of even greater liturgical popularity, and therefore also speaks 
- for the Medinian origin of the group in OI which probably dates from shortly after the batt!e 


of Uhud (v. 57). Te eos aug 


With regard to the last portion (vv. 72-78) of the 84ra we can only asxume that 1t was placed 
here for-the 8ake of the beginning, which is the samo as in the yerses 1 and 48, The mathal of 
verse 72 probably taunts the Meccans with their alleged snccess obtained at Hudeibiya, As the 
verses 76-78 point to-a well arranged divine xervice, they can hardly be older than the group 48-59, 

To an incident which happened shortly before the conquest of Mecea the traditionists refer the 
verses Surd v, 39-44, dealing with the punishment meeted out to a thief, There is hardly anything 


better to be said about the origin of these verses, 


An interesting retrospect. on the allegiance sworn by the Believers at Hudeibiyah is given it 


Sa xlviii. 18-28. The phrase under the tree is, as We have 8cen ON a Prev10us occas10n,% more than. 
a mere histyrical recollection, Neither 18 it accidental that the Shelinak is mentioned in the same 
ver8e,59 The tollowing verses are Justly considered to refer to the rich spoi} made during the raids 62 
the Jews of Khaibar (v. 20), Fadak, Teinia, and Wadil,, Qora (y,.21). Muhammed cannot hel; 

gxpres8ing 80me discontent at having allowed himselt to be persnaded to rest atistied with 80 incom- 
plete a pilg rTIMAge, or, what 18 Still more prob ab le, he tried to weaken the tre aly concluded with the 
Meccans by charging them with having hindered the Mosinns from <acriticing at the Katba (v, 25). 

This intention is more clearly expressed i verse 27,60 where he tells the worll of a vision in which 
he is ass8ured of entering Mecca *f if Allih please in satety, and of performing al rites connected 
therewith without fear © and He has appointed, besides this, a victory nigh at hand.” This victory 
does not refer to Khaibar, as Palmer thinks, but to Muhanimet's firm resohution to conquer Mecca 
al any price, 

The conquest which took place 1n the following vear was accompanied by the address Sra it, 
| 891.196, which cannct have been revealed prior to this event, Muhammed was only now strong 
enough to include thoxe who till refused to embrace Isl;n in the proxcription uttered some time $ince 
against the Jews and ypoorites, viz., to kill them wherever found, *and to drive them on 
whene? they drove you out” (v, 187). The last words in particular are unmistakeable. Muhammed 
ha} made ny 118 mind to treat Mecca as 4a conquered city irrespective of the treat y which only 
granted him permission to enter it as a pilgrim, Poxsibly the defeat which the Moslim warriors had 
anffored in the Jumaida (September) of the same year at Muta made a retrieval neceszary, The 
expression ** drive them out who drove you out” allows of a literal explanation in s0 far as the treaty 
of Holetbtyab stipulated that-the Qoreish were to leave the ety, while the Moslms performed their 
Jovotions Within its walls, It seems that Muhammed was waiting for the retirement of the. Qoreizh 
from the town in order to prevent the re-entrance of all those who «vill refuxed to embrace Islim. 
For it must be obgerved that he forbade fighting only in the immediate surroundings of thesanctuar) 
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%6 Noldeke. vb1d. p, 158, 4<ragg y. 43-56 as Meccan, but y. 57 canuot have opened a new address, 
5 8ee His}, 370, and Noldeke, p. 159, | | % Ch. IL 
"9 Vora? 18. cf. 26. -69-As to the 8pnrious character of y, 29 gee Ch,-X17I 

6 The. address begins with @a remark on the new moons which are called © 3ndications of time,” This is a 
tranalation of Ps. civ. i9. ; 

52 Noldeke, p. 135, rightly places the veree after the treaty of Hudeibiya, I do not helieve that Muhammed was 
af raid of a violation of the treaty on the part of the Meccans. It is more probable that he looked for a pretert to 
gefy them, and tor this very reason accepted conditions apparently 80 unfayourable to him, - 


63. 8ee Ch--&. aud Sura xxx1ii. Gl. 
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except in xelf-defence, or to quell a revolt (v. 187). This, however, is a meaningless phrase, inc e 
- uo enemy was expected to be prexent. Why should Muhammed suddenly recommend his warriors 
+ to fight them that there be no sedition” (v, 189) ?% This does not look as if he wished the Qoreis hi 
to become masters of their town once more, In connection with these instructions Muhammed then 
describes in detail the ritual to be observel during the Hajj (vv. 190- 1965), 65 


How little Muhammed felt himself bound by 8 the rele mentioned before, will appear. ron the 
Surprise, His plan 6 was, however "boeriyel by a Moulin who formed the Meccans of the Pragtlatt, 
arrival, the letter which was carried by a female slave being intercepted. Muhammed rebuked the 
deed in a warning which fills out the beginning of Sqara 1x.5 Thus far tradition, According to 
our judgment there could not have been any betrayal in the matter, as the visit of the Moslim army 
was to take place by agreement and in open daylight, The only person to be charged with perfidy ix 
Muhammed himself. — The verses 10- 13 of this s4r@ are of uncertain date, but their tenor coincides, 
ba the whole, with the opinion of Some traditionists that they were roveal6d In connection with 


the capture of Mecca, 


When this was accomplished, it was celebrated in two special xermons which form the first portion 
of Stira xIviii, (1-15),67 To have become master of Mecca was, indeed, a *© great victory” (v, 1), 
although it was won without bloodshed. Muhammed was, however, conscions that the way he had 
achieved this success was anything but straight, and this feeling interfered seriously with the logic of his 
Speech, The next vere reads as if Allih had given him the victory in order to. grant him KOTLIVeness 
for past and future Shs, which scems like a preminm put on his transgressions. Muhammed 
evidently meant to imply that, being now in a position to ſulfi] the plons duties of pilgrimage, he had 
the oyportunity tv atone for his 8s, or s0me such sophistry, — The verses 4 and 10 contain the reason, 
why this plece was connected with the older portion beginning with v, 1869 to make one 8&@ra. The 
tendency of the words spoken twice (vv, 4 and 7), that the hosts of heaven and earth were Allah's,” 
is likewise unmistakeable. The coneluston to be drawn.from this remark is that Allah was free to 
give Mecca to the Believers. There is probably also an allasion to the large army fighting for Allak 
in it, Nothing could have been more appropriate than for Muhammed, under very much altered 
circumstances, to proclaim bimself once more on Meccan 801] as Messenger, Witness, Harbinger of 
00d tidings, and Warner (v. 8), The Satisfaction he must have felt- in recapitulating these words 
which had been nearly a Score of years betore uttered by him on the same Spot at the peri] of his hfe. 
is re-echoed -in every $entence of this addrexs, and his shrewdness 1s equally evident. Was it not 
pox81ble that many who, at that period, becatne converts to Islam, did s0 merely in deference to his _ 
personal POWer ? -He theretore hastened to assure the world that all HeW COMeTS did not ** SWear 
allegiance”. to the Prophet, but to Allah (v. 10), The expresston * become Moslim ” is probably 
discarded uere on purpose. ; | 

According to tradition another tear awoke in the breast ot many Medinians, v13., that Muhammed 
might now prefer living in lis native town, instead of returning to Medina,” Should he decide 
that way, the loss would not ouly affect the faith, but the town to which the pe rs0n "ol the Prophet 


attracted many deputations and visitors. The farther Islim was spread, the larger became the area 


of which Medina Was all Important Centre Of people, tracle, COmNmMNETCE and wealth. It Sees tO me, that 
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5 Verse 187 : Sedition 1s worse than slaughter. : 
85 See Snonck Hurgronje, Ll. c.; — Noldeke, p. 132, regarids vv. | 
TLES we ESL So &) w , 1s undoubtedly Mediniau ; ef. ui. 71. There SONG therefore no reason to detach the 


196-198 as Meccan, © but the phrase 


yerses 11 question from the context, | _ 


5. See Noldeke, p. 192. 
6! Noldeke, p. 161, places this sermon immediately after the treaty of Hudeibiya, but v. 12 points to & time after 


the conquoest. | 
6 Beidhawi : for having performed tue jihid and ohecked idolatry. 
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these reasons had as much weight with the Medinians as any spiritual ones. Mubammed 8aw all 
this, a8 well as the ingratitude of which he would have . been guilty, had he abandoned the town to 
which he owed 80 munch. With his usnal diplomacy he turned the tables, and charged those who 
deemed him capable of such a course of action, with © evil thoughts, and being people Gepntate of 
good” (v, 12). | 

The second, but short, thanksgiving address is contained in Sura cx,72 which, in a condensed 
| form, reiterates the opening 8entences of Stira x1vii.75 Since the gra is 80 swall, I reproduce 
it in full. 


1. As the help of Allah came” and victory. 


%. And thou sawest men entervinto the religion of Allah by troops. 


3. Then celebrate the praiges of thy Lord and ask forgivences of Him, bool He is 
forgiving. 


These words describe the s8ituation exactly, because after the conquest of Mecca Islim was 
progressing by leaps and bounds. 


According to tradition Siira xlix. (1-5) was revealed when, after Muhammed's return to Medina, 
mes8engers of the Tribe of the Banu Tamim arrived in the beginning of © the year of the embassies”” 
(A. 9),7* in order to negotiate with him about the redemption of s0me members of their tribe who had 
been taken prisoners by the Moslims. The embassadors are said to have shouted for Muhammed in 
s disregpectful manner, for which they are rebuked in the verses alluded to.7% Other commentators 


think they refer to different incidents. 


The next group of verses of the same ira is said to allude to Al Walid, 8on of Oqba b. Abi 
Moeit (who had been executed after the battle of Badr),77 for having given information against the 
Ban Mostaliq who had refused to pay the tribute. Muhammed is 8aid to have revealed the 
yer8es in which Al Walid is styled a sinner (/d8:q).75 The 8tory which is not very well authenticated, 
although generally believed to be true, seems to me doubtful, and was probably invented to discredit 
the Omayyad party, or, at least, Al Walid himself, who as Prefect of Kifa7? did not lead a very reli- 
gious life, and was depoged by Othmin, It is not likely that Muhammed would thus have branded a 
new convert, member of a very influential family, and cloge relative to 8ome of his nearest friends. 
Moreover as the whole affair, which was due to a misunderstanding, was subsequently cleared up, 
Muhammed would not have left s0 offensive an express1on in the Qordn, I believe that the pass8age (the 
date of which I am, however, unable to fix) was placed here on account of verse 7 which also contains 
statements concerning the person of the © Messenger of Allah” in juxtaposition to the megsengers of 
the Banu Tamim, The cause of the revelation of the verse in question seems_to have been the s8ame 
as in both the preceding groups (vv. 9-12), viz., the petty quarrels and jealousies which prevailed among 
Arab tribes in general, and the Medinians (Ansd@r) on one side, and the Meccan Fugitives (Huhdjirin) 
on the other in particular. These quarrels often threatened to ass8ume dangerous dimensions. The 
two proverbial observations contained in yerse 1290 also tend to denounce 8uspicion and backbiting, 80 
| that they stand in direct connection with verse 6, Contrary to these, verse 13 teaches that not birth and 
family pride, but piety give, in the eyes of Allah, the highest claim to distinetion. The verse appears 
to imply a eriticiem of the haughty tone of the verses of Al Zibriqan, the poet of the legation, and 
of this kind of poetry (fakhr) altogether, — In'spite of the traditional explanation of v, 14,92 viz., that 
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712 Noldeke, p. 163, places the tra prior to the conquest, but without yalid reason, » 13 ox, 1= xlviii. 1-8, 

74 Palmer : When there comes, etc., incorreot. | 1% Hish. p.. 239, Wagidi, p« 386, 

16 See also Khamis, II. p. 118. As regards the-details 8ee Sprenger, III. 365, and aboye, Ch. I. 7? See Ch. XY. 

79 V.6. On the anthority of Yazid b, Rimin (died about 130) with no further Isndd, related by 1. I. p. 730; 
A] Beidh&wi, Khamie, II. p. 1120 ; Noldeke, p. 164, y. 224 ; Sprenger, II. 363, 1. I. 8eems to fix the incident prior 
to the expedition againet the B, Mustaliq. WH 

'9 Ibn Hajar, No. 8657 (III. p. 1312). % See Ch. VIII. _ 

$: See HassAn b. Thibit, Divan, p. 110 899. "# Noldeke, p. 165, adopts this explanation, 
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it refers to a certain Bedonin tribe which, in exchange for their conversion to Islam, expected to 
receive provisions from the Prophet during a famine, I rather believe it to be a comment on the 

preceding verse, and for a good reason. As already intimated, many Bedouin tribes | accepted Islam 

after ths conquest of Mecca ; bnt, whilst finding the recitation of the formula of the creed Very easy 

work, they found more difficulty in-exchanging their modes of life for the practical duties of Islam. 

Here we perceive the civilizing influence of Islam better than anywhere else, Muhammed explained to 

the reluctant ones that iPwvas notfufficient for Bedouins to say : ** We believe” — which was no belief ; 

but they were to say: © we havebecome Moslims.” In this <entence, he evidently contrasts theory 

with practice, and the paxsage also offers-a valuable instance of Muhammed's own conception of Iglam 

at that tage. As might bave been expected he adds that it consists in obedience to Allah and His 

Messenger, and sacrificing wealth and personality to the canse - of the faith (vv. 15-16), Believers 

aid not, by embracing Islam, benefit either the Prophet or Allah, but the latter benefitted them by 

his guidance (vv. 17-18), One cannot fail to perceive the altered tone in Muhammed's $peech, 

aszumed in the consciousness of his power, It was also quite justifiable in view of the rudeness 

of the Tamimite ambassadors, and fixes the date of the aldress decisively. The pieces of this exhorta- - 
Lion ch + to be s1multaneons or very nearly 80. 


| If Muhammed was able to adopt such language, 1t 1s 8mall wonder that he dreamt of lead- 
ing the now greatly increased forces of the Moslhm army against the Emperor Heraclius, who 
shortly before had made himself master of Syria, and had several Arab tribes, as well as Jews. 
in his army. It was probably his brother Arabs, whom Muhammed was most anxious to induce 
to forsake their Christian patrons, since he could hardly hope to carry the Moslim arms beyond 
the borders of Asia. He was, however, fully alive to the dangers connected with an expedition 
against the better trained Greek troops, This meant warfare on a different scale from that to 
which he had hitherto been accastomed. As a tentative move he made two speeches, the first ERS 
of which (Sira ix. 23-27) in 80me respect resembles the one Just discussed, Muhammed repeats 
that family ties or worldly interest must be s&econd to the love for Allah and His Prophet. 
Allah had s8upported them mn the past year at Honeimn with a. large though invisible army, 
jnst as he had done at Badr, and given them the victory over the intidels. 


When Muhammed set out to take Mecca, many Bedouin tribes had disappointed him, 
He s8everely-censured those who were *© left behind,” and, as a punishment, they received none of 
the 8poil gained in the expeditions against the Jewish clans (ra xlviii. 15), In order to give 
them an opportunity of redeeming their former laxity, Muhammed summoned them to join 
the forces which were sent against the Byzantines. TI have little donbt that only these are 
meant by the expression * people of vehement valoar *' (Sira xIvin. 16), and not the followers of 
Moseilima against whom Muhammed never intended sending an army, Considering the perils 
of this expedition Muhammed wished to have among his troops only able-bodied warriors who 


could cope with the (rreek 80ldiers, In the less serions raids undertaken heretofore many had, 
no doubt, taken part who were not proot against the fatigues of real warfare, but underwent 
gome hardship for the sake of the spoil, The next ores (17) seems to have been revealed in 
order to keep these people out rather than from purely humane motives. If 8uch persons lost 
their «hare of the booty, it mattered little, because thy would be rewarded for their obedience 
with the enjoyments of parad1se. h 

The majority of volantary and involuntary converts were not yet prepared to risk life and 
limb from sheer enthusiasm for Islim, and did not responrd to Muhamined's call to arms as 
willingly as he might have expected. He had to bring all his powers of eloquence to bear in 
order to overcome their reluctance, In 1 long 8pcech (S'rd ix. 38-73) he charges Believers with 
ntefuring. the comtorts of this world toy the next. He bhres atens the "Im with heavy punishment, 
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and recalls to their minds how Allah had assisted him, when he, accompanied by a 8ingle 
; w friend,% had hidden himself during his escape from Mecca. ' While 8everal phrases and expres- 
gions in this speech manifest its close relationship with the first part of this sﬆra,5® it 
endeavours to re-kindle the Zeal of the Moslims for regions war, The words : © He made the 
word (kalima) of the unbelievers the lowest (v, 40) are undoubtedly an allusion to the Christian 
faith of the enemy. It, he 8ays, worldly gain were near at hand, and the march 8hort, they would 
follow readily (v. 42), and in this manner he goes on blaming those who remained at home under 
various pretexts,% and were therefore classed among the * Hypocrites ” (vv. 65, 68, 69), 
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During the expedition Muhammed returned to the 8ame subject, and expressed his indig- 
nation against those who in 8pite of his entreaties stayed at home (v, 74-81), They were glad 
to remain behind for such paltry reasons as the heat of the season (v. 82). He declared that he 
would never again allow them to join any expedition (v, 84), and forbade praying at their 
graves (v. 85). It grieved him to perceive that the belief of the newly converted tribes was 
very g8uperficial.%9 He again laid down the rule for those who were exempt from military 
8ervice, v1z., the weak, the 8ick, and those who were too poor to arm themselves.%? Yet others 
who were [able-bodied and | wealthy asked leave to stay behind 91 | 
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If Muhammed was indignant against those lately converted, he was much more 80 against 
Medinians who were guilty of the 8ame dereliction of duty, and set a bad example to others, In 
the address consisting of the VOrSe8 120-128 he censnred that portion of the army which Was 
under the command of Abd Allah b. Ubeyy, and numbered many Jews among its ranks, The 
latter are alluded to in the nsual term * of thoge in whose heart is sickness” ..(v.- 126), and 
Believers are expected to fight them, 
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At any rate Muhammed's wish to overawe the Byzantine army by an overwhelming 
Moslim force was not fulfilled, and the expedition terminated in the bloodless demonstration of 
Tabik, whence the army returned to Medina. No risk of hfe had heen incurred, and those 
who had remained at home regretted it, being profuse in excuses which were entirely ignored, 
In an address on the matter (vv. 95-120) Muhammed was particularly severe against those 
Bedouins who were *© the keenest in disbehef and hypocrisy and readiest to ignore the bounds 
which Allah has revealed” (v. 98). Others, he 8aid, gave their contribution unwillingly, and 

| were only waiting for the fortune to turn against Muhammed (v. 99), thongh 8ome of them were 
8incere Moslims (v. 100). Now here we may obserye an interesting phenomenon. The 89cia] 
equality which had established itself during the miatory stages of Islam, commenced to under- 
go a 8light change, as s800n as the faith was supported by political power. Muhammed himself 
took the first step to create a kind of aristocracy by. giving the *© Fugitives” 


the foremost 
rank in the fayour of Allah. The rank next to them was occnpied by the Medinian + Helpers''*2 


(v. 101). This was but natural. It would have been an insult to thoge who nearly twenty 
years before had given ap home and family, and wm some cases fortnnes, and cast in their lot 
with an outlaw, to rank them with Medinian traders and Bedouins who now ran after I8lam 
because 1t paid better than their former trade. ; - 


In the verses following these Muhammed describes the *© hypocrite” penitents and those 
who bad built a mosque with mischievous intentions®3 (y, 102-108), In opposition to the latter 


hs | —_ 
6 Abu Bakr. 
% Cf. g yaa) v. 40 with 40 v. 25 and "IFE o KFTEN Jy! Oo Shake al Jl (x.-26), 


87 'The yerscs 49 and 82 are aid to refer to Al Jadd h. Qeis, c. I, I. p. $94. 


8 The vers0 is said to refer to Abd Allah b. Ubeyy, aud Noldeke, Þ. 167, regards 1t therefore as a later addition. 
89 Of. Sfra 49 and above, rem, 83, 9% No parallel to Deut. xx. 1-5. 


v1 Palmer's translation (V4) : *Oply is there ; a way against those, efc.,”" quite miss8es the point, lan Jl means 


here war 28 u8ual. Verse 93 refers according to all authorities to the © Weepers,” viz., seven Ausir who were tos 
poor $0 procure camels, cf, Waqidi, p. 392 ; 1, I. p. <95, . 


92 Of. Vil. T3, | C0 ; 9. W:q 4,4 d., ; I. 913, 
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he places * the mosque fotnded on piety,” as well as the position of the helievers, and the fate 
awaiting them as laid down in Torah, Gospel and Qor@n (v. 109-113). The next portions of 


— 


these rather incoherent speeches date from the same time. Verse 114 which refers either to the 


memory of Abu Talib, or Mnhammed's mother,94 is evidently in 80me way connected with 
verse 81, and seems to form the reply to a query based on Sira xix. 46, The CAEINOG 
(given in verse 115) that Abraham only promi#ed, but did not actually pray for his father, 
cunning rather than dignified, because the tone of the verse alluded to impresses the ths 
with the "idea that Abraham did pray, The word tabarra'a (verse 115) gives a clue why this 
sermon was joined to the one at the beginning 80 as to form one s4ra. Verse 119 8tanding 
alone, at length grants pardon to 8ome. of those censured in a former speech of the same $474 
(vv. 38 8q4.). 3 


Although the expedition to Tabuk did not bring the desired resnlt, yet 16 added largely to 
the number of new converts, or at least sabjects of Muhammed on the basis of a treaty, Find- 
ing the latter, however, not to his taste, Muhammed, in the following year, charged his cousin 
Aliyy to meet the pilgrims assembled at Mecca, and to read in their presence a proclamation 


which declared all compacts made with unbelievers nnll and void. Althongh this © Renun- 


ciation,” which forms the first part of Siira ix., does not, appear in the usual form of revelations, 
it, was embodied in the Qordn, but without the introductory formula © In the name of Allah the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” This was, indeed, superfluous, since it is announced as a bars 
(rennnciation) and an addn (proclamation), both emanating from Allah and His mess8enger 
(vv. 1-3), It is therefore not Muhammed who violates the treaty, but Allih Himself. the 
Prophet being only his tool. Exempt were only the holders of a a compact until a given term 
(vv. 4-6). After the elapse of the | four] sacred4 months infidels were to be regarded as outlaws, 
and Moslims were free to kill them by any means in their power, unless they confessed Isim 
(vv. 5-12). In order not to leave any doubt which months were meant, he explains the matter 
in an appendix (vv. 36-37), and denounces the pagan custom of changing one of these months 
with another if more convenient. — There is, however, 80me uncertainty about the date of the 
piece. vv, 13-22. Noldeke, following Moslim interpreters, is inclined to retrodate these verses 
to the time before the conquest of Mecca, althongh the word Lamm (* they solicited,” viz., to 
drive thee ont, verse 13) speaks against snch a theory.,% It s8eems rather that this verse contains 


a reminiscence of the unzuccesstul attempt undertaken by Mnhammed two years - before leaving 


Mecca to spread Islam among the inhabitants of Taif, His wrath against these people was all 
the greater, as even after the conquest of Mecca they entered into a coalition with the Hawazin 
tribes to fight against Muhammed. Defeated at Honein (Shawwal A. 8), they retired into their 
city which the Prophet besieged in vain. It is, therefore, natural that he was not content to 
entrast their punishment to Allah alone (7. 14), but egged Believers on to continue fighting 
them with the assistance of Allah. ike other infidels they must not bs permitted to © visit”%* 
the holy city even outside the sacred seas0n, because this privilege is in futnre accorded 
exclusively.to Moslims. 


A further comment on the same prohibition is given in the section vv. 28-37. in which 
idolaters are declared to be” © unclean,” and must therefore not come near the sacred places 
after the termination of the present year. Such prohthition clashed, however, with the com- 
mercial interest of the believing population of Mecca, This was a rather 8erions objection, 
which Muhammed could not answer, except by the ass8nrance that Allah would compensate thern 
ior any loss of trade sustained in consequence of his command (v. 28). 


% Noldoke, p. 165, | 9% See below. 
% A] Beidhiwi refers v, 12 to the Jews who endeavoured to drive Mahammed ont of Medina, bnt cf. v. 14. 
7 Tradition makes him pray for the oouversion of the city, I. I..188. 
® To perform the 'umra which means an 0cea819nal visit to Mecca for the parpoges of porforming th e minor 
rites, but not accompanied by 2acrificers, 
W Cf, Leyit. xx. 3. 
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After their expulsion from Mecca many Jews had made common canse with Heraclius, and 


in Muhammed's eye still constitnted 8ome danger to Islam. The Prophet seems to have 'feared 


that their spiritual influence might become harmful after his death. We have seen before that 
on geveral occasions Muhammed tried to fois6 upon the Jews the s8tamp of paganizm.100 
Returning to this old charge, Muhammed enjoins Moslims again to fight those who held many 
things lawful which Allih and His messenger had forbidden, but they did even not follow 
the law of their own faith (v. 29). In order to bear out the accuxation of Jewish heathenism, 
Mahammed charged them with venerating Ezra as the son of God, in the same manner as the 
Christians did with Jesns (v. 30). The so0le basis for this charge 1s the cireumstance that Ezra 
was responsible for many institutions in the Rabbimcal code, which appeared to differ from 
the written law, but this. alleged sonship is an invention. of Muhammed for the purpose 
alluded to above. If Moslims were to look upon Jews as upon polytheists, their influence 
in 8uach quarters which stood outside the immediate control of Muhammed or any future head 
of the Moslim church, was not to be feared. Like unto Christians they took, he 8aid, 
their Rabbis as Lords (arb46, plural of rahb), and very shrewdly Muhammed deseribed these 
« Lords” in the same term, as in his own first revelation. ** They take their Rabbis and monks 
as Lords beside Allah, and also the Messiah the son of Maryam, while they have been com- 
manded only to worship one God, there 18 no God but He, exalted he he above those which they 
join with him” (v. 31). The theological observations attached to this disclosure explain them- 
selves (vv. 32-33), viz., that Muhammed is the true messenger. Rather sharp is the assertion 
that many of the Rabbis and monks eat the wealth of men for nought (vr. 34), although as far 
as Jews are concerned it- was in medizval times nut the custom to pay the spiritual heads 
of communities, | 


I place here the verse vii. 155 which refers to the conversion of 80me Jews and Christians. 
This is clear from the words : * They find written down w/th them in the Torih and Gospel.” 
Also the words © making lawful for them what is good and making unlawfal evil things, and 
8etting down for them their restrictions, and yokes which were upon them ' are nnmistakable, 
[t 8eems to me that the verse was revealed chiefly in reference to the conversion of the Jew Abd 
Allah b. Salam which took place in tae year 8,! The next piece, as far as verse 172, is a 
homily commenting on the same incident. The conversion of Abd Allah to which Moslim 
traditionists attach the greatest importance, gave Muhammed an opportunity of proclaiming 
himself once more the Apostle of mankind in general, and of recalling several episodes of the 
history of Israel. He mentions the twelve tribes, the command given to Moses to strike the 
rock,? and other matters diseussed in previous speeches.”, The © Covenant of the Book ” (168) 
bears a 8triking resemblance to the * Book of the Covenaut” (Exod. xxiv. 7), The verses 171-172. 
speaking of the children of Adam bearing witness against themselves, 8eem to be based on, ot 
at least influenced by, a Midrash (Canticles I. 4) according to which God, when abont to reveal 
the law of Sinai, demanded from the people a pledge that they would observe it. After rojoming 
the Patriarchs and Prophets, God accepted the children as hostages, 


There only now remains Sira v, which, however, offers difficalt problems for the arrange- 
ment of its portions in their proper nlaces. Before attempting this task we must briefly suryey 
the conditions under which they were revealed. In the 10th year of the Hijra Muhammed atarted. 
at the head of an immense crowd of pilgrims to pay the famons visit to his native city which is 
known as his last. The dogmas and rites of the Moshm church had then been already settled, 


not only in the onthnes, but also in many details. Muhammed himself was 80 far advanced in 


years, as tO make him think of his natural end, Knowing the character and prejudices of the 
Arabs, and being aware that the belief of a large number of believers was but snperficial, his 


mind was filled with apprehensions about his future. Experience had taught him that but for 
ftlnence the differences of interest and temper would hw caused splits in the 


community which endangered the safety of the faith. Tribal hostilities, 80 often quenched by 


os 
— 


109 Cf, iii, 79. ! 868 I8&ba and Ch, II 2? See Geiger, t. c. p. 164, * Cf. 11. 54-91, 
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his exertions, might break out at any moment when he was removed, and end in civil war. 
Moat of the ritual duties were a heavy burden on the masses, which were far from grasping their 
meaning. Not less undesirable was the moral code. It was hard that the gmallest bit of pilfer- 
ing was punishable. Wine and dice were to be abhorred, and the ſreedom of the chase to be 
restricted, not to mention other laws. Muhammed was well aware that his people coald not be 
educated up to his ideal with one 8troke. The warnings had to be repeated over and over 
again. Such speeches of a denteronomic character form the framework of Sira v., the bulk 
of which was preached on the occasion of the last pilgrimage in the presence of a huge 
congregation, 


We can take 1t for granted that Muhammed was acquainted with the Jewish interpretation 
of the character of the Deuteronomy as a repetitional injunction of the Law (Mi*hn&h Tora). 
Why not follow this example? As an exterior denteronomic feature in the first portion of our 
8ira I regard the three instances of alyauma (ff today, ” vv. 4, 5, T), which in the game appli- 
cation 1s particularly frequent in the Biblical book of Deuteronomy. 


Of this book the reader 18 already reminded in the opening words of verse 1 of oar 
rq,* corresponding to Dent. iv. 13, 23; xxix. $, viz., the injunction to keep covenants of 
which Muhammed had set 8uch a good example by his barda. The regulations with regard to 
forbidden articles of food (vv. 4-7) stand parallel to Dent. xi. 16, 20, 27 ; xiv. 3-21.5 The 
verses 2-3 are regarded by Noldeke as having been revealed before the conquest of Mecca, 
because they ordain that pagan pilgrims to the Ka'ba should remain unmolested. This is, however, 
hardly admiss|ble. It is not to be assnmed that Muhammed would have styled the deity to be 
worshipped by these heathen visitors as © their Rabb,” because he employed just this term from 
the beginning in a strictly antagonistic sense. The verses refer to fature pilgrimages. 
Muhammed warns Believers not to revive the old hatred, nor to bear grudge against those 
Meccan families which had been hostile almost to the last, but were now Moslims. The large 
meetings to be expected at Mecca inspired him with fear that old feuds might break ont afresh 
to the desecration of the holy spot and season, and the same fear rings through a 8ermon_ 
$hortly to follow.' Verse 5 is the famous © verse of the Din,”' and reflects verses like Dent. iv. 8, 
and quite a host of others. As a supplement to the prayer ritual appears an ordination to 
wash the hands with water prior to the performance of the same, or if this should not be within 
reach, with sands (yy. 8-9). Verse 10 is deateronomic for Sira 11. 285 and the parallel verses. 
The topic of verse - 3 18 with verbal repetitiov of the case,” taken up again in the verses Ll! 
and 14.53 The group 15-17 has a similar tendency. Noldeke leaves a large margin for it between 
the years 2 and 7, but it seems that Muhammed had Moses' farewell speech in his mind. The 
* covenant ” (v. 15) recalls Dent. xxxiu. 2, and the © twelfe chiefs” are allnded to, 41d. y. 5, 
Allah's word to the * children of Israel” recalls quite generally the blessing of verse 1 of bhe 


$2me chapter. As a matter of course the tone of Muhammed's imitation is on a level with 


his own taste, as well as the needs and intellects of his audience. The next verse (16) stating 
that the Banil Igrail broke the compact, and were carsed, and hardened their heart, forged the 
1aw aud forgot part of it (Deut. xxviii. 15-99), 18 trite enough, and served to. give fulness to the 
Speech, Less worn is the reproach addressed to the Christians that to their forgetfulness it 
was due that the church was split up in s8ects betwixt which there existed eumity and hatred 
* until the Day of Resurrection” (v. 17), - 


As a gupplement to this criticism, the compilers of the Q»rd: have placed at the end of the 
ra & narrgtive piece (vv. 199-120) which contains an admonivtion addressed by Allih to 
Jesus, From the * table * mentioned in verse 112 the whole s%a has its name. The v-ndency 


+ The compound character of y. 1 has already been noticed by mozh Moslim interpreters, of. Noldets, p. 169. 


5 nas) FELL 2d Loy = Levit. xyii. 7; Deut. xxxii, 17. | 5s See Geiger, p. 89. 
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cf the narrative is laid down in the verses 116-119, viz., that Jesus commanded to worship only 
one God. He is, consequently, not responsible -for the origin of the dogma of the Trinity 
which was only due to corrupbion and forgebfulness (see verse 17). Although it is bazardous 
to 8ay anything definite with regard to the age of this piece, it 8eems s0mewhat older than 
verse 17 in which we may see a reference to it. Its Medinian origin is, however, beyond 
donbt on aceonnt of verse 110. | 


' Now towards the end of this piece (verse 118) Jesns prays that Allih may forgive his fol- 
lowers? ins, and to this the verses 18-19 8eem to respond. The term *© Pos 8es80rs of the Writ ” 
refers in this instance to Christians alone. -It is noticeable that here as well as in verse 17 
Muhammed regards the Ohristians with mach complacency. He only r eproaches them with for- 
qetſulness, as we have 8een, promises them that he, while explaining to them much of the Book 
made nnintelligible by them, will. also forgive th:m much. The following- protesb against the 
apotheosis of Jesus is 8trangely devoid of all sharpness. Even when commenting on the 
cireumstance that [Jews and] Christians called themselves © Sons and beloved of Allah ”” whilet 
they were only mortals (v. 21), he 18 not 80 bitter as usual, The reason seems to be that the 
failure of the expedition of Tabik had tanght Muhammed to abstain from reviling 80 large a 
Christian power. The effete Jews could be abused with impunity. Mahammed must certainly 
have feared that after his death the Moslim armies might be deteated by Christian ones, to the 
logs of many Arab tribes, which only a little while ago had been converted to Islam. — Verse 22, 
of nncertain date, has been placed bere on account of v. 18. 


Denteronomic are further the verses 44-55. Verse 49 repeats, the idea of Sira iv, 48, 


whilst verse 49 is a reiteration of Sia 11. 178-175, yet modifying 1t in the way of clemeney - 


This farnishes 80me evidence that the piece v. 49-59 18 later than the other. The verses 64-68 
very conspicuously form a repetition of the scathing remarks 1n Syra 11. 61, 257-258 ; iy, 54; 
ix, 34, reproducing the gist of these verses, as a comparison would show at a glance. 


Of very late date is the 8ermon Sira vi. 117-151 and partly of denteronomic character , 
although nothing definite can be said with regard to the occasion on which .t was revealed. 
'The rather detailed denunciation of various heathen rites, 8uch as the killing of children and the 
restriction obgerved with respect to using certain animals for food allow the suggestion that 
this speech also was addressed to the pilgrims as8embled in Mecca. 


The verse v. 69,9 being evidently a misinterpretation of 8ome words in Numb. xi. 23 
reproaches the Jews with limiting the omnipotence of Allih. The verse is one of thoge which 
on account of its strongly anthropomorphistic character caused Moslim theologians consider- 
able diffiulties, But just this is an argument in favour of its late date, 8howing a time when 
Muhammed had ceased to 8ee any danger in guch figures of speech. 


Deuteronomic are also the verses 89-90 which repeat, although perhaps not on the 8ame 
occasion, prescriptions discussed at the beginning of the s8wra. Verge 91 repeats in a 8ome- 
what extended form the command given in Sira 1xvi. 2, The verses 92-94 recapitulate as 
well as emphasize the prohibition of wine and gambling, warned against in Sura ii, 216. The 
interdiction of statues and divining arrows is also added. The nexb verses (99-97) treat of the 
killing of game which is unlawful on sacred ground. The transgression of this gommand 
is to be expiated by-an offering. In mnch more precise terms than in Sura ii. 138 the Ka*ba 
i8 now appointed to form the © Qibla for men.” Verse 101 is the reply to a query which, the 
traditionists assert, was asked with regard to the frequency with which Believers were expected 
to perform the pilgrimage. The angry tone of the answer is, however, unsuitable to the zeal 


of pions Believers. The query 8eems to have been of a perplexing nature,-and--1-doubt the 
genuineness of the whole verse. 'Verse 102 abolishes the ancient custom of observing rules with 


regard to the eating of certain camels. One of these classes termed bakira will make 1t clear 
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why Muhammed did tot adopt the name Bahira'9 for himself; the 8econd part of the verse 
as well as verse 105 seems to refer again to Jews. Finally the regnlations concerning wills 
and bequests (vv. 105-108),"! and the warning to be truthfol when giving evidence renew 
commands given long before (ii, 176; vi. 153), 


I have 8till to mention several pieces which are of 80 uncertain date that it is not possible 
even to suggest anything as to their places. Of these are the three verses Izxxv. 9-11 which 
are evidently Medinian, but this is all that can be said about them with certainty. Surd lxxi1i. 
20 is a very late repetition of the refrain of Sifra liv. (17, 22, etc.), but with a more practical 
aim. The verse is 8uggestive of Muhammed becoming advanced in years and more experienced 
as regards human nature. Long nightly devotions were not 80 essential for those who kept the 
_ chief duties of Islam, + | 


4 


10 See Ch. II. 7 | Il and 11, 175-176; iv. 1-45, | ; 
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CHAPTER XIIT. / 


InTERPOLATIONS. NaMEes oOF-SURas. INITIALS. 


Reasown for and method of collecting the Qor4n — Revelations omitted — Alleged integrity 
of the Qordn — Interpolated verses — The name *Muhammed” in the (gordn — Various theories 
y -) h on the initials — Synopsls of initials and conclustons. 


Appendix : (Approximate) Chronological arrangement of- revelations, 


The Qordn 18 a comparatively 8mall book, and for some time after the death of Muhanmed it os 
was not even a book, but the different pieces were scattered about in various private collections, all of 
which were incomplete. In most instances the revelations were committed to memory by the Believers. 
The condition of the Qordn faithfully reflected that of Islam in the period tnnnedtately following the 
Llemise of the Prophet. Everything was out of joint, The Believers had no other guide in religious 
affair, which now permeated every action, than their individual knowledge of the Qordn, their recol- 
lections of how Muhammed had acted in certain emergencies, and the decisions of the Jmdm or the 
Ahalifah of the- Prophet. This would, however, only describe how matters stood in Medina, the centre 
of Islam, whilst the provinces were s0 badly provided with religious ministrations that Islam only took 
r00t there with great difficulty. | 
Mukhannned neyer had any intention of compiling a book, He did not even take -any pains 
i0 have the revelations put down in writing till a considerable amount of those which were required tor 
the spiritual guidance of the community were in existence, Besides the official oracles, there circulated 
- . wn the memory of the people a mass of sayings, accessory to the Qordn, which were rightly or wrotzygly 
y 'Tedited to Muhammed, Whenever a man, holding a prominent position, dies, a mass of d:cta are 
attributed to him, and in good faith too, for which he is not responsble. This was the case in a muck 
: higher degree with a man like Muhammed, who was the very heart of Islim, and whose mos 
;nsignificant utterances were regarded as oracles. Official revelations and occasional supplementary 
remarks to the former lay stored up side by side in the memories of the Faithful, and Mubammed himseli 
may not always have T1ade it quite clear to which of the two classes words that had fallen from his- 
lips, were to be reckoned, A short.time after his death it was, therefore, impoxsible to draw a strict 
line between revelations and their appendage alluded to, even leaving the large class of fabricated 
5AyIngs out of consideration. 


Of the secretaries'? whom Muhammed had appointed to jot down revelations for his own. private 
purposes, Zeib b, Thibit was known as the best authority on the matter. For this reasxon Muham- 
med's immediate $uccessors charged him with the compilation of all the 8peeches he 
could gather. The history 'of this compilation 1s obscured rather than elucidated by- a mas ol 
traditions, and does not impress the student with the convietion that it was only composed of =}. 
Speeches as Muhammed regarded as divine oracles. There are in this matter two facts to be ket 
in mind — (1) that the first impulse to undertake the task of collecting all available revelations was 
given by the circumstance that many of the oldest Moslims had passed away, and (2) that whe Zeid 
et to work, he collected the revelations from those who had already started partial collections 
of their own from the sundry materials, on which he and his fellow secretaries had put them down, as 


als0 from the memories of the Believers. The work was guperintended both by -Abu Bakr and 
oo hor , . | 
Omar, particularly the latter, 
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From this Way of proc eeding we must draw our own conclusions, Omar is said to have accepted 
(on the instigation of Aba Bakr) ouly s8uch revelations as genuine, as were gupported by the evidence of 
two reliable witnesses, or by two proofs if no living witness was forthcoming, This tradition, which 
is handed down on behalf of Omar, is 80 uncertain, that Ibn Hajar mterprets the twofold evidence by 
« known by heart aud written down by 8omebody.”14 Another authority35 is of opinion that the © two 
 witnesses” had to testify that such verses were written down in the presence of Mubammed, or at least, 
vere revealed in one of the usual ways of revelation. 
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especially as traditionists admit a case in which a verse was accepted on the authority of only one wit- 
ness,16 This being 80, the memory of the Believers remains a promineut 8ource of Qoraniec 
yerses, and we have to judge the matter accordingly. Tradition has, indeed, banded down quite a 
number of yerses which were not accepted as genuine, because their authenticity was not sufficiently 
attested, A complete compilation of these verses has been made by Noldeke.!7 Although they are, 
from religious reasons, placed in the class of © abrogated” revelations (which I have discussed at 
another place), it is clear that they were either overlooked by the compilers, or treated as merely casual 
remarks of Muhammed, and omitted on purpose, Considering the way in which the compilation was 
made, it would have been a miracle, had the (or4n been kept free of omissions, as well as interpolations. 


Noldeke denies emphatically that Zeid b. Thabit or any of the Khalifahs responsible for the 
redaction of the Qordn had tampered with the book, and regards any view to the contrary as mistaken.18 
Now if omission was Ppossible, why not addition? There was no hard and fast rule to distinguish 
between divine revelations and occasional utterances of Muhammed, especially as many of the latter 
are quite Qoranic in tone and style, The famous * vers concerning stoning” 9 may serve as an 
illustration, It reminds Believers to cling to their families, aud to stone to death adulterers though they 
be advanced in years. Omar is stated to have treated this verse as genuine, but he refrained from inserting 
it in the Qor(n for fear it might be said that he had interpolated i1.2? Here we have the complete con- 
trast to the verse mentioned above, which, according to tradition was accepted on one authority alone. 
From this we may conclude that individual opinion was also a factor in accepting or reje:ting doubt- 
ful verses, and it is possible that the * verse concerning 8toning ” was rejected for other reasons than 
the one 1nentioned. The affair which is said to bave caused its revelation is closely connected with the 
tradition relating that the Jews in Medina brought before Muhammed a man who had committed 
adultery. Oa the Prophet” s enquiry what punishment the Jews were acoustomed to meet out for such 

-erime, they answered : 8courging. He then asked them whether the 76r4 did not command stoning. 
This they denied. Abr Allih b. Salam had a copy of the 76rd brought, and requested the Jews to read 
it (Qor, iii. 87), The Rabbi (A! Midrds) placed his hand upon the © verse concerning stoning” (Ley, 
xXx. 10) in order to hide it, but Abd Allah pushed it away, and showed the verse to Muhammed who there- 
upon sentenced the accused persons to death.2! This tradition is most unreliable for various reas0ns, 
Firstly at the time Abd Allah was converted, the Jews had been completely driven ont of Medina, and 
could therefore not have made Muhammed judge in an affair which concerned them alone. Secondly 
the Mrshnah (Sanhedrin, vii. 3) leaves no doubt as to what was to be done in guch a case, even if we 
interpret the term * 7'5r4k* by any religious code they might have bronght to Muhammed. There is 
no other case mentioned in which Muhammed interfered with the jurisdiction of the Jews as long as 
they were externally on peaceful terms, - As an outcome of Aishs's adventure, adultery was only to 
be punished with scourging (Qor. xxiv. 2), and Omar conld therefore not gecept as genuine a verse 
which demanded 8toning. According to another version?? Omar asked Myhammed when this verge 
was revealed, whether he should write it down © and 1t was as if he would not consent to euch , 
practice,” We $should think that, if this was an official divine revelation, the Prophet had no choice 
but to treat it as such, but it is pretty coor that the whole tradition was fabricated in order t6 


jastify Omar's course of action. | - 
15 Ttgn, p. 133. 1 Ibid. 16 Al Sakhdwi, ibid. 1 Tbid,  @ p. 16am. 
- 28 Orjentalische Skizzen, p. 56 : © Der Kordn enthilt nur echte Sticke,” _ > 


19 Nuldeke, Q. p. 185, gives the various readings of thig vers, *0 Ibid. p. 194; cf. Khamis, I. 14; Itg, p. b27 
31 7, High. p. 893; Bokb. II]. p. 217, | : $3 7, 928 ; Beitrige, p. 52; cf. 8. "ada viii, 3, 
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Moslim dackory holds that the distance which Separates [the Wiring ales of the Quri an, atid the 
Prophet's other utterances is not very great, Al Shifii (died 204/820), author of an epoch making work 
on * the Principles of the Pigh,” and founder of the latest of the four orthodox Mubamniedan law 
schools teaches that everything ordained by Muhammed 1s deduced from the Qordn, and there exists 


nothing which cannot be inferred from it, 80 much 0,2 that in the last verse of Sura Ixiit. (+ Allah 


vill never respite a s0u] when its appointed time has come”), an a!lusion to the sixty-three ye ars which 


Muhammed lived, 1s fonnd.4 


The declaration of Omar, recorded above, 1s yery-romarkgble. Why 3heuld he have {earcd $18- 
p:cion ? The idea of the possibilty of anything creeping into the (ordn whichooriginally did not belong 
ta it, should have been ivadmissible. Yet the notion of interpolation® was 80 far from being out of the 
auestion that, according to Al Shahrastani,? the Ajaxjda, a branch of the ect of the K hawarij, main- 
tained that Sura xii. did not previously form part of the Qor{n, becanse it was only a tale — moreoyer 
s love $tory which could not be the zubject of divine revelation, This is the most powerful attack 
ever ade by Moslims against the divinity of the (Q dn. Ibu Hazm, therefore, places these people 
outside the pale of Islam.%% From this denunciation of a whole 
may at any rate conclade that there existe.l 8001 ater the Jeath of 
pers0ns had tampered with the holy Book.27 


8#/ira, consisting of. 111 verses, we 
Muhammed a feeling that s0me 


All this being taken into consideration, 10 8erious objection can be maile againgt the 81ggestion 
that the (Joran contains PaSzagy >) whit I: Were -10t 7 priort inten; led Ly TE there, [t [ 8peak ot -1nter « 
polations, I chiefly mean the Shifting of the line which separates the (gordan from the H{adith. This 
line has never been drawn by Muhatamed himseit, and 1% is hard t9 say, when and by whom 1t was 
hxed, | 


Ho first Lt) S8y5ÞPect the gen! unene 5S 0 Cert tall | Yerses iN the. A9ran Among [european cholars 
was Silvestre de Sacy, Who questionel the authenticity of Sa itt. 138.53 To this Weir? adled verse 
182; xvii. 1; xxt. 39-39; xxix. 97; xivi. 14. PFinaliy Sprenger has his doubts as to the g-nauine- 
ness of! lix. 7,30 ; 


As regards xvii. 1 aud xivi. 14 there is Tot 8nfficient evidence for a verdict, D fterent 18 the caze 
with iii. 188. - Although the event which rave the occasio: for the recitation of this vers» 1s well 


kaown, I reproduce it for the 8ake of completeness, It is as follows: When Muhammed was 


lead, great ERTIY CPR EPIN prevailed alllo1Ng the lealers of the community who appretiended great 


falling oft © vo Believers, Omar s$aid : * Som: yprocrites assert that Mubammed 's dead, vy Allah 
he 18 not lead, but Was exalted to bis Lord as Mouoses, wh Stopped 1Way forty 


6 SLEW! 


} 4 . 1 
Jays, but returned 


though he was thought t) be dead, Miutammet will 8's) return and cut off the heals and legs of 


tho whe believe him to be deal.” Aba Bakr, wiv 1 the meanwhile had endeavoured to calm the 


_ . . e . ” | b } . 

fears 9 others, emphasised (mar s words, 05 SRYLNg; W hoever 8erves Muitammetd — wet! A- is deal, 
| - Ki PA i 6 } © } ; © WY. _ ' 

but Wii Serves Allall — 7l[e never dies. 1 faQlht he TeOUliet 1 th > VErge ali ed L095 Lic People L&ened 

attentively, but Omar 8ﬆ:4 he felt as if he hay never tivardl the verse before 32 
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tradition, W:iis revealnd TO) Muhammed during the battle: 0! Uhud WH&D he Wa3 s:rnek and luv ap- 
Tarently dead. The Moglims, relates Al Tahari,”* Seeing the Prophet on, the ground, called : * It he 
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3 A] Ughmini, Manir, al 14:d4, ». 15. Ibn Burkan (ibid.) tracnes that Mubkawmwmed bas said nothing which cau- 
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- Journal "8 -IKVELT: 1832, Þ, 54D 81, 9 Rinierun) 1H den Kordn, 2nd ed. Pp. oe 84. % Vol, 
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32 Al Ya'qubi, ed; Houma, LL, p. 127, gives the story with the tollowing variation. When Mubimme! kad aged, 
the.people aid: We thought that the Prophet would nv die until he had. gum juored the earth Omar made the 
eath in the rovelation (x1ixis, 31): Thou diest 
Livel as if I nat never wart this verse, — Possibiy Al Ya'qubi contouurls this yerge 
with 11. 188, At al: eveuts thy uuicrtuiuty as to winck very Umar's worags rater, 8avuld nvi be oyerlogked, 
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he dead, [remember_that| all Megsengers before him have died,” Whea Muhammed recovered 
conscivusness, he revealed Siirg iii. 138, | 


L beliere neither in the authenticity , of this exclamation, nor of the verse in question, This 
alone, however, is not sufficieut to. advance us beyond the argnmeuts brought by Weil, The verse 
contains yet another element which speaks against its authenticity, Piz,, the name Muhanuned, 1] 
eve go ſurther and assert that all verses in the Qorda in which this name, or Almad, occurs are 
-1urious, The reas0ns on which I base my Suggestions are the following, 


In Ohapter II. I have endeavoured to 8hew that the fabrication of the name Mulammed stands 


It Clos? Connec#0n with the elements of the Bahira legend, If this be 80, that name conld not have 


e0me into pra{tical aSe antil a period of the Prophet's life, when 'the material of the (Qordn was all 
it complete, Now it might be objected that the texts of the missionary letters which Mulammed 
-0mmenced to cend in the 8eventh year of the Hijra to unconverted Arab chiefs, as well as to foreign 
»0tentates,4 were headed by the phrase : * From Muhammed, the Messenger of Allah, to, etc.”' — 
The authenticity of the majority of these letters, one of which will occupy our attention presently, is 


v-ry doubtiul, and besides, even 'f the genniuencess of the texts of the documents be admitted, the - 


=Lpers8Cription may have been added by the traditionists who took 1t for granted, At any rate I do 


119t believe that Muhammed was ian official name ti.1l after the converston of Abd Allah b. Salam, or 


4 year or two belore his death. At the period of the battle of Uhud (A. H. 3) there was certain!y 
13 trace of the tame, and it 1s to0 8uperilnous to demonstrate how unlikely it was that Muhammed's 
'r.ends, feng hi prostrate, >hould have uttered the words-quoted above, If they had really thought 
bim- dead, they would have run away, as all woult then have been lost, If, on the other hand, we 
as3ume that the name Muhammet was meant to <ignify\ <omething <imilar to Messiah, the verse_in 
;1c8t:0N 18 nothing but an imitation* ef the chief portion of another which was revealed before the 
Lattice of Dadr (Sira v. 79) and rains thus: * The Messiah the 80n of Maryam, is nothing but a 
Mcaux:enger, the messengers betore him have passed away , ., . .” The authors of iii. 138 
<inply replaced almas:h Þ rin Mary mma by Muhammed, and the verse was ready, | 


? 


This 1s, however, not the only Muhammed-verse which stands. 1N..connection- with-. the Pahira 
-gend, as in S. xxxill. 40 we find another reference to it, This revelation is appended to one of the 
paragraphs which deat With the aftairs of Muhammel's wives, though it does not belong to 1t, the 
! receding 8ermon ending with vers? 399, As each of thee paragraphs commences with the words : 
(0 thou Prophet | we have 8een that taey reter 10 matters prior to the adoption of the name Unhammed. 
[liv Vere in question runs thus : * Muhammed is no father of any of your men, but [he is] the 
Megsenger of Allah and the Seal of the Prophets, Allah knows everything.” From 1ts very place we 
at gather that the ver-e's only tunction is the condonation of the Pre het's marriage with the divorced 
ze 05 his adopted-80n,57 Witch event tvok ptace in the year four. As to the © Seal of the Prophets,” 

his is surely nothing but a 8Kilful alteration of the ** Seal of prophecy” in the Bahira legend. | 
[t 18 4nteres%ig that 8 a tra variation of the Seal the traditionists tell ns about a real geal 


? 


which Mubammed use( for hs letters, and WeiP3 a> well as Sprenger 3eem to regard it as listoric. 


tr 18. however, 10=t as niytlizcal as the other two S8C418, At aby Trale, in the fazhion jm which 1t 
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4 | Ears [Il tradition, Betgre despatching his MISS!IGHATY itLLerS, We read, Mulawmed was alratwl that 
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'% [ Ish. Þ. 971. Weil has shown that the letter to Kb oyra must baye been wiitten prior to the treaty of Hudei- 
TY \l Tatart, D, 1529, pl iGes It aj t« Fr the came The auto? tieity 5t all theas Jlottors 13 TICS! IO0nabie. 

'5 Althonvch tiis iS not the gage With verse 3S,-I am not at all conyinged of ita gennminencss, becalige it bears a 
tri King rexeriblance to verse 62: Bagides this the verec his the obyious tendency of freeing Mvhammed from obh- 
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aol. Thereupon they all discarded their 556 but Muhammed had one i of * ailrer on which the 
words were engraved; * Muhammed {is} the Messenger of Allah,” each word on. a $eparate line,” 


The third verse containing the name Muhammed is xIvii. 2, placed in the introduction of a 87a 
| which was revealed shortly after the battle of Uhud.«0 A cloger examination, however, caunot fail t6 
discloge the fact that the verse is wedged in between two which belong together, disturbing their 
logical connection. The tronslation of the verses in qnestion will make this manifest in the following 
manner : (v. 1) Those who disbelieve and turn [others] from the [war] path of Allah, He makes 
their works go wrong. (v. 3) This [is] because the infidels follow false hood, and thoge who believe, 
f oNow the truth from th ir Lord — thus does Allah set forth for men their parables. Between these 
two verses, which according to the usual logic of the Qurdn fit exceedingly well together, stands the 
following : (v. 2) And those who believe and do right and believe on what is revealed upon Muham- 
med — and it is the truth from their Lord, may He forgive them their iniquities and vet right their 
mind: --Gan anyone imagine that ver-e 3 forms a 8equence to rerse 2? On the other hand the words 
the truth from th-ir Lord make it clear why the suspected verse was put in a place where it did not 
originally belong. This would, indeed, only prove that the verse is misplaced ; but it is also s0 
weak and invertebrate that we cannot tax Muhammed with its anthorship. He is wont to asgure 
Believers of their 8hare in paradise, but not to wisk that Allah may pardon their 8ins. Besides, as the 
verse begins with © and,” it could not have formed a detached revelation which the . compilers did not 
know how to place, This circumstance is als0o much more easily explained, if we as88ume that the 
verse was fabricated. | | 


There is one more verse containing the name Muhammed, viz,, xIvit, 29, It forms part of a 
letter which Muhammed is said to have dispatched to the Jews of Kheibar, although it is not stated 
in which year, It is, however, only necessary to cast a glance at the authorities on whose 
behalf - the document was handed down, in order to recognise its untrustworthiness. It is 
preserved 8olely by Ibn Ishiq%! who reproduces it on the authority of: A freed slave of the family 
of Zeid b. Thabit from Iqrima or Satid b, Jubeir from Ibn Abbis. The last name especially, gugurs 
badly for the veracity of the letter. The vere itself, which 18 not given as a quotation from the Qordn, 
but as belonging to the text of the letter, has been digcussed at the end of Chapter VIII. It stands 
in no connection whatever with the 8:ira to which 1t is appended, and the verse preceding it gives 
ample evidence why it was placed here. Finally 1t is to be observed that the words * in order to eurage 
the infidels ” are borrowed from ix. 121 and lvii., 9, passages which are yery late, having b#n revealed 


during the expedition to Tabiik. For 80 late a period the verse in question is much too clumsy and 
confnsed, 


my 


Now for what purpose were these four lverses embodied in the GQordn ? It appears that 
Muhammed had adopted the name too late to be addressed by it in a revelation, but it was cousidered 
neces8ary to have it officially recorded in the Qordn. The interpolators wore sure of not meeting with 
opposition when offering verses which furnished a name for the mouth-piece of Allah. One might, however, 
object that an appropriate name for the. Prophet was to be found in one of the Hallelfjah adreacs 
composed in celebration of the victory of Badr, viz., lxi. 6, where Jesus announced to the ehiklren of 
Igcae] a messenger to come after him bearing the name Ahmad, But the genuineness of this verse is 
not beyond doubt. It is improbable that it was revealed at 80 early an epoch when there were enough 
Christians left in North Arabia to contradict it. After the surrender of the northern tribes this 
was not to be feared. The verse was, however, a conveuient battle-cry for the army which was sent to 
Syria 8hortly after the death of Muhammed, The form Ahmad is nothing but a varistion of 
Muhammed, and sbews how little the latter name had then become settled in the minds of the Moslims. 


There is legs certainty abont the spurious character of the following verse, but I cannot refrain 
from making a few observations as regards the 8uspicious elements of the 8ame. Sira v. 73 is, 
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excepting a slight change in the wording, « verbal repetition of ii, 59:42 « Verily those who believe, and 
those who are Jews, and the Baptists, and the Christians, whoever believes in Allah and the last day, 
and does what is right; 43 there is no ſear for them, nor sball they grieve.” It seems to me that this 
verse owes its place not to any theological tendency, but to a mistake, and is actually identical with 
the other, Probably it was found in 80me collection with the words : they have their reward at their 
Lord migsing, and was therefore regarded as a separate revelation, It is easy to se that the verse js 
ont of place, The preceding one recalls to both Jews and Christians that they st00d on nought until 
they fulfilled the 754 and the Gospel. This being in reality only a variation of the old reproach 
of tampering with the holy books, it is difficult to understand, how 80 encouraging a revelation could 
follow immediately after it, 


ny 


'Verse 101 of the same 54ra, alluded to on a formed occasion,4 appears as if it had heen composed 
aſter the death of the man who found a reply to every question addressed to him, Tt is quite natural 
that (before the Sunna was in anything like working order) many questions on religious matters 
were asked, especially by later converts. What can, therefore, be the meaning of the words : *And 
if you ask about them when the (yordn® is revealed, they are made manifest to you ?” Evidently that 


it was too late now to ask questions beyond what was laid down u the Qordn Itgell, The growth of 


the Hadith then gupplemented what was wanting. 


In conclusion there only remain a few obseryations to be made on the mysterious letters which 
stand at the head of twenty-nine svuras, and which have hitherto not found Satisfactory explanation. 
The Moslim commentators of the Qorgn, it is true, do not fail to give them all kinds of sacred inter- 
pretations, but these are without any foundation, and completely valueless. Yet these letters have 
not only occupied the minds of theologians, but no less a man than Ibn Sina#® is 8upposed to have 
devoted a 8mall treatise to their explanation, He moved, however, 80 entirely in the ways of scholas- 


tic philosopby, that he enlightens ns no more than the theologians do. When the letters were put 


their places, Arab philosophy was yet unborn, 


Of the endeavours of modern scholars to decipher those letters, the best known is Sprenger's 
who took the five letters standing at the beginning of Sara xix, to mean I NR1,9 This theory 
has been finglly disposed of by Noldeke. In my opinion the last named scholar made a 8uccessful 
beginning in the explanation of the letters, Unfortunately he gave it up, and adopted the older theory 
of: the late Dr. Loth, who gaw in these initials cabbalistic ciphers contrived by Muhammed after Jewish 
models.4* In accordance with this view N6!deke takes the letters as mystic signs which stands in 
relation to the heavenly archtype, and originated from Muhammed himself., This is, however, anter- 
able. Jewish mysticisxm, of this kind doesjnot go back as far as the period in which these initials were 
written. On the contrary the oldest books of Jewish mystic literature 8how traces of Arab influence, 


| and are at least 150 years later than the official text of the Qgorin, Besides, there is no mysticiem 


visible in the whole Qoran, Even Sgras Cxn, and cxiv. look like protests againgst magic practices, 
rather than magic formulas,® as they consistently place Allah in sharp contrast to witcheraft. 


If Muhammed were the author of those initials, he must have had an important share in 
the arrangement of the 84ras, and this would contradict all we know of the compilaticn of the 
Yorin, We 8hould also have traditions on the matter handed down by himself, but - the few 
given by Al Bokhar! 1n the chapter headed Kit@b tafsir algorin do not go back far, and reveal 
2 complete ignorance of the meanings of the letters m question. It is also strange that out 


«2 Cf, xxii.17, and Ch, X11. 


65 Verse ii, 59 has here the words: their reward is with their Lord, « $66 Ch,.XII. 

« Palmer endeavours to meet the difficulty by inserting the word whole, He also translates : * they shall be 
cbown,”” but it should be translated : *© they are diyulged.” R 

66 Alrisdla Alneirlziyya, Constantinople 1298 together with other mall treatises. et, 41 Yol. Il. p. 182, 


4 Encyclopedia Britannica, IXth ed,, article © Korin,” 


% The tradition given by Al Beidawi is evidently late aud fabricated, no 0 authority is mentioned for it, and Ibn 
Hisb, does vot mention it at all. To 
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of the more than two hundred addresses (of which the hundred and fourteen - 8&ras of the 

Qordn are composed) only twenty-nine are preceded by initials, and that they are invariably 

found at the heads of compound 8iras, No one will for & moment make Muhammed respon- 

ible for the arrangement of, e. g., Sitras 11, and 11, Finally, if mystic relations existed betweer 

the Qordn and its heavenly architype, why were these restricted to 80 8mall a number only NY 
giving these & more sacred character than the majority of addresses ? 


Thus much is clear that the letters were added when the arrangement of the Qorin in its 
prezent form was completed. One can further not fail to observe that 84ras with the 8ame (or 
Similar) initials stand in groups. Suras 11., 111. and xxis. to xxxii., have [al]; Siras x. to xv. 
have ſal! except Sura xii. which has ſal]1MR; Swras xxvi, to xxviii. have T'S and T'SM 
respectively ; Siras xl, to xlvi. have 1M, except Sera xl1i. whieh has {{M*ASQ; Sura vit, has 
[al] MS; Sira xix. has J [or N] *4S; Stra xx, has T'{{; ira xxxvil, has J (or N] $3; Sire 
xxViii, has $; Stira 1. has N, and lastly Sura Ixviti, has Q. | 


The Siras ii., iii, xxix. to x&x1. evidently belong together, but had to be separated on account 
0f their unequal length, and we know that. the length of the 8i4ras was an important factor in their 
tinal arrangement, This is alone snfticient to show that the initials have no sacred characters 
at all but are, as Noldeke at firsb rightly 8nggested, monograms of private collectors 01 
anthorities prior to the official edition of the book, In one of the MSS. of al Dinis' Kt 
altaisir (Cod. Brit. Mus. Or, 3068, fol. 72% 1. 2) the letters T1 (Sira xx.) are followed by the "4 
words alaihi as sal4m®* (peace upon him). From this we may coneltde that Al Dani (or the 
copyist) had a tradition that at least these two letters referred to a person, whilst the sira to 
which they belong, has no other name or heading at all. Noldeke, endeavouring to explain the 
letters has rightly hit upon Talha, but I believe that only the T refers to him, whilst H, which 
occurs again in Sira xix., belongs to-another person, probably Abn /ſureira, The meaning of TH 
would, then, be that Sira xx. was found in the collections of the two persons named. Such 
collections, we know, were made or kept by other people also, and probably marked with the 
name or initial of the collector or owner, At any rate, when Zerd b, Thabit made use of these 
collections for the compilation of the (9rdn, he incorporated them bodily into his volume, 
but from .personal or other reasons kept the initials. This explains the fact that whole groups 
of s4ras are headed by the same letters, and 1t 1s easily 8een how 8uch a manner of working 
facilitated the edition of the Qurin. Probably there was much less scrutiny used about it than + 


tradition will have us believe. Even the best readers of the (Jordan may not have mastered the 
whole book, but scauned a comparatively s8mall part of it, 80 that it was quite possible to 
intersperse- verses of very doubtful-authenticitys, Now when pieces found in sundry note books 
were united into one 84ra, Zeid collected all mitials belonging to them, and placed them toge- 
ther at the head. For the large majority of addresses which were not contained in any 8nch 
collections, Zeid had his hand free to arrange on the lines dictated by Omar, or followed his own 
judgment. This portion, therefore, shows no nntials at all, being understood to be Zeid's. 


i © 
A parallel to this is offered by the <uperscriptions of the suras, Some have none, and 


the initials-attached to them are used as such, 7z., Suras Xx:, XXXV1., XXXVl., I, Nara 1xviil, 15 

named both after its initials and the first word. Srira x11, is titled after the initials and a word | ing 
in yerse 36, and many other s87ras have two or more $uperscriptions, Different collectors 

probably chose different names, whilst the final compiler of the {tordn followed the 8ame 

practice as he did with the. initials, and preserved them all. Their inferior 1mportance is 

however, shown by the liberties which were taken with them in subsequent Copies. 


- A very superficial enquiry into this matter will $sRow that the word chosen as 8uperscrip- 
tion 18 often quite trivial, but the piece Serves as nucleus round which other, nameless, pieces 
are gathered. {TRE | : CTR: - THE | « 
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Endeavouring now to gubstitute full names for the cyphers, I read with Noldeke's 


first attempt — Z instead of R, but also N for J (3 for 4), If we further follow the Arabic 
custom of regarding cyphers not as representatives of the first letter only, but rather the most 
prominent of the word, we receive the following — of course ouly hypothetical — list : — 


M = Al Mughira, 
S = HafSa. * 

—  K[8}-m Al Zubeir, ERA 
A = Abu Bak I, 

Abu Hureira, 

N = *OthmAY, 

Fn Talha. D 

S = Sad | b. Abi Waqqig ]. 

H —_—_ Hudaita, 

*— = *Omar [or *Aliy, Ibn *Abbis, *Aisha |, 

Q =- Qavim b, Rabica, 

Al forms the article before ET and Eaber, and is to be found with no other cypher, 
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APPROXIMATELY] CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE REVELATIONS. 


A. — MECCAN REVELATIONS 


I, — Firs} Proclamation, 
Syra. 96, verse 1-5 
; |. — The Confirmatory Revelations, 
Syra 81 »- "Sura 94 
,, 68, verse 1-33 ,, 96, verse 6-19 
—— ATM ; — HE 
\, 69, verse 40-52 | | ., 104 
.. - $6 <- $31-$W8 »» T9, verse 19-26 
» 0% 23-09 TY 00... 4 618 3&683 
74 © HT 35 © __— 0 iS 
> TS . =. 2500 109 
"2 
ILL, — The Declamatory Revelations. is 
Sura 8&1 _ Sira 101 
4 --: 206 
ox | Ke — 3s 
» 99 | 108 
FR --— 90 
... 0 : | | - 0 
mn WE | — 0 
| T) o) | + 100 
- VN | | | TG --— Jos 
key " 79, verge 1-14 A wy  - 
One os 
BY, verge 1-39  - | | — oe | | 
18: SE. 5s i ' 
A | | .,, _ 89, verge 1-8, 12-22 
—_—_ Yerse 1-25 | A 
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IV, — The Narrative Revelations, 


Stra 68, verse 34-52 Siira 20 
>: RR 
,, 206, verse 1-220 » $04 


— 


> 00 -' ,, 1-20 
” 13 oy, 


» ©, verge 1-27, 57-155, 186-203 


VI. — The Legislative Revelations, 
Surg 46, verge 1-19 


Sira 6, verse 1-49, 46-73 


» 07 » 37 7 +5, MO 
—— FR PR =! 
FR » WW , +I 
'» 27,-yorve 1-59 » 3 ,- 1&6 
oo —_— WR, 
& "IS 0 7. 
» 18 » 46 ,, 20-3 
6G ” v », 23-88, 109-120 
LS = MT . Be 
,, 48, verse 25-89 «3 > 0 
21 Ls | 
14 Z 
V, — The Descriptive Revelations, 
Sira 79, verse 27-46 - Sura 113 
” 14 3 2436 
> ,, 10, verse 1-57, 58-71 
= » $1 — ,, 1-10, 19-36 
0 — . | 
» 42 \, - 27, verse 60-95 v 
» 41 » . 
” 39 ” 5h, 
,- : BY ,» 22, verse 1-13, 02-71 
A. 40. ;, 7-28, b885 
> 2%, verse 1-63 | DE RT 
» 28 ,, 1-22, 53-118 ES Eo 
26-0408; GONE. IS 
». 8 Ut 
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\. 95. ,- 6678 —— a} © 
PS — "Þ =». $2020 
, -—F- > bs - = 5 —-, Sal 
M5 2-308 
B,. — MEDINIAN REVELATIONS. 
Sura 2, verse 1-199 | verse 211-223 
',, 190.37 ,» 244-268 
\, 38-38 » 269-281 
m_ Stira 8 ,, A-41 (after Badr) 
* Ora b, -,, 71-98 » 42-76 
FEES. G8 Silra 3 -,; lec9 
,, 98-115 _ ,, 80-75 
, 116-147 | » 76-90 
» 168-184 Sura 47 | 
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Sira », verae 39-44 (A.7T) 


-_ Stra 3, verse 91-113 (?). | : 
| \.. 114137, 139-200- - | PEER EL 
Sira 57 ; ” | ”" WW». T. .- - 
, - 7, verse 174-185 | | » 2 ,, , 195-1965, 1968-199 (A. 8) 
08 (0 0 
> 0. / + L130 
52 "Of WT&9) 
., - 20, yore 110-128(?!} - ' 9, verse 283-27 
\, . 04” 0-79... * 
\. 4, verse 1-45 Sora 48 ,, 1-7 
,, 126-129 - STS 4; 10) 
- 4672 - ,» 120-128 
,, 73-86 (after Uhnd) + 95-119 
Sira 2. -,, :148-157 | 139 
+ 4-. «87-0 "637. 
Nira 9 \- 06-069 ; _—_ 
ED \» 28-35 
4. ,, - 6-105(A:D Siira 7. ,, 1068-79 
> 106-125 PR a.” 
,» 130-138 (?), 139 ! MO, 
\, 140-145 > 8-14 7 
» 146-151. 16-17 
\ 152-175 ,, 109-120 
Sira 33 (A. 5) - 36M 
, 2, verse 224-248 (?) ,, 45-65 
———=S ., 6&0 
2 0 ,» 89-104 
- 6 \, 105-108 (7) 
a” 68 Sura 6 ,, 117 151 (7) 
-- D8-- | 5 8-.-.2M04 
,» 22, verse 14-61 (A, 6) 1 074 :,,* 81-34 (7) 
— T$46--- 
[nterpolated or uncertain, 
Sira 98, verse 19-23 Sura 48, verse 29 
Re SEAT EE 
s 0x 4M 6.0 >. 841 
GW .  -Þ ;--101 (7) 
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I.—O1d Testament. 
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Izaiah, chapter xly., verse 4, page 23 | Pzalms, chapter xcvi., vers@ 11,12, page; 64 
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